





SHINGHTOUGH 


HERE are still some jobs in Mathieson’s plants which science just can't reduce to routine. 

Finishing solid caustic soda, for example, is one which calls for unusual skill on the 
part of the workman. Thus even at Lake Charles—"’the most efficient alkali plant in the 
world” — it takes men like J. V. Campbell to furnish that “finishing touch” which has so 
much to do with the quality of Mathieson Solid Caustic. 


Jim Campbell, carefully watching over his caustic pots, is one of the hundreds of 
capable, loyal men who give their best to Mathieson’'s “big little’ jobs. Skillful, proud of 
their work, these men constitute one of the important reasons for the day-in and day-out 
dependability of Mathieson Chemicals and Mathieson Service. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 
60 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
Soda Ash... Caustic Soda... Bicarbonate of Soda... Liquid Chlorine... Bleaching Powder... HTH and HTH-15 


Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua... PH-Plus (Fused Alkali)... Sulphur Chloride... CCH (Industrial Hypochlorite) 
Dry Ice (Carbon Dioxide Ice) .. . Analytical Sodium Chlorite 
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The Reader Writes:— 


The National Bankruptcy Act 

Whether it was one of the many interesting letters you print 
or one of your own editorials I do not now remember, but your 
extremely pertinent remarks on the Roosevelt records of national 
deficits, recalls to my mind that previous statement that any 
business executive who so continuously and so seriously under- 
estimated expenses and over-estimated receipts would have 
been bankrupt or fired within two years. 

Seven months ago, the President told the country that the 
deficit would be less than $1,000,000,000 (which is plenty of 
dollars) and today he announces that it will be more than 
$4,000,000,000 (which is the hell of a lot of dollars). He 
explains this 300 per cent. mis-estimate by telling us that there 
has been a falling off of $900,000,000 of receipts, which is 
15 per cent., offset by an increase of $2,000,000,000 in expenses, 
which is 30 per cent. 

What a Chief Executive! 

And he has the nerve, instead of trying day and night to 
put the Government's business in order, to go round the country 
on the taxpayer’s time, in private cars at the taxpayer's 
expense, telling the taxpayers how they should run their own 
little businesses and who they should elect to Congress to help 
him mis-run the United States into national bankruptcy. 
Houston, Tex. ROBERT FERGUSSON 
Everything Under Control 

You are pretty cocky, but God bless you for having some 
new ideas and some honest convictions, 

St. Louis, Mo. J. D. PHIL.ips 

I find in your pages much more material on new products 
that are of interest to me than in any other journal published ; 
but I resent your political editorials which have no place in a 
technical or trade journal, 


Salem, Mass. 


Oxiver H. ALLEN 
Cancel my subscription on expiration because I do not 
approve of your biased attitude boosting the office and belittling 
the laboratory. . 


Milwaukee, Wisc. F. K. SToKEs 


Specialized Engineers 

The plea recently published to chemical engineers who work 
in the petroleum, paint, and other non-chemical industries, that 
they ought to remain chemical engineers, is not logical from 
the point of view of the men who have become specialists. 
Their interests, their contacts, their incomes are all derived 
from industries which are big and important enough to stand 
upon their own feet, and while I know nothing about the 
petroleum industry, still I feel certain that it feels, as I am 
certain the paint industry feels, that it is not and never wil! 
be a tail to the chemical industry’s kite. 

We are being “chemicalized” rapidly, which means that we 
are using more chemicals and less natural raw materials: also 
that we are carrying on chemical operations where we formerly 
did simple grinding and mixing. But just because a man 
operates a still or a vacuum pressure kettle: does not mean 
that he must belong to the many chemical technical societies 


to keep up with the scientific progress in the. coatings field. 
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As a matter of fact we have more than we can do to keep 
up with the specialized technical progress right within our 
own field and have already too many societies and associations 
of our own. Chemical engineers in the petroleum, paint, 
textile, leather, ceramics, paper, automotive and foodstuffs fields 
must all have the same problem, and many of them, I guess, feel 
as I do about it. 


Philadelphia F. WARRENTON NASH 


Reductio Ad Absurdum 

These chaps, H. Mann Gardiner and H. T. Libby who want 
to have every ‘chemical mis-statement corrected instantly and 
publicly, are Simon-pure, incorrigible idealists. The entire 
membership of the American Chemical Society, which we all 
know is the largest technical society in the universe, if they 
worked day and night for seven years, could not refute the 
chemical mis-statements made only by Government employees, 
from His Excellency the President down to the Third Assistant 
Bottle Washer in the Pine Barrens Experiment Station for the 
Research into the Effects of the Left-handed Application of 
Fertilizer Materials of Fishscrap Origin upon the Develop- 
ment (if any) of Two-Year Old Radishes. 

Let’s be sensible as well as scientific. 


Atlantic Highlands, N. J. ALFRED E. HAMMOND 


Possibilities in Specialties 

Mr. W. B. Webster, in his letter in your July issue on the 
subject of chemists and employment, states the exact truth 
when he reports that the majority of the larger chemical manu- 
facturers show a decided disinclination to hire those who pre- 
viously have been employed by competitors while in the con- 
suming fields the direct opposite is true. But I fail to see how 
this is any sound argument for unionization of technical workers. 
The plain truth is that there is no sound argument for union- 
ization of chemists at all. Let the chemist throw away his 
professional standing (poor as it is because of his own short- 
comings) and he will find that he has thrown away his heritage 
for a mess of weak-looking porridge. Let Mr. Webster put his 
shoulder to the wheel to raise the professional standing of the 
chemist by joining the American Institute of Chemists, if he 
is not already a member. 

One other thought. Many chemists who find they cannot catch 
on with the makers of industrial chemicals are overlooking 
the possibilities in chemical specialties. Yes I know that 
capital is required, but this can often be gotten if the venture 
has possibilities. 


Lincoln, Neb. J. ArtHUR DREEVES 


Saves Fifteen Dollars 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES is so “darn” good that we have decided 
to take subscriptions for fifteen of our sales executives and 
salesmen, and have your magazine mailed to their homes. 

I am wondering if you offer any club subscription rates to 
concerns who subscribe to. your magazine on a wholesale basis. 
If not, we will send in our order at the regular retail rate, but 
being Yankees, it is worth the price of a 3c stamp to send you 
this inquiry. 
St. Louis, Mo. 1, As PRAT 
Monsanto Chemical Co. (Merrimac Division) 
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Waterproof or Repellent 


OCKET No. 3222 of the Federal Trade Commission war- 

rants reading by every sales executive in the chemical 

industries. Write for a copy and note carefully the stip- 
ulation that led to a cease and desist order against the makers 
of the masonry waterproofing compound, Lumino. Lest we be 
charged with deceiving the consumer and diverting trade from 
competitors, we hasten to add that in so describing this well- 
known chemical specialty, we are simply following what is 
admitted by the Commission to be general trade custom in the 
nomenclature of many different compounds made and sold to 
render all sorts of materials from a rayon filament to a concrete 
dam “impervious to water or nearly so” (Century Dictionary) or 


“capable of resisting the deleterious action of water’ (Oxford 
Dictionary). 


In the face of trade custom and accepted definition unnamed 
“qualified experts” from the Bureau of Standards, if called, 
would testify: 


That analyses of a large number of so-called waterproofing and damp-resisting 
materials or compounds, both of organic and inorganic mineral base, including 
respondent’s .. . product ‘““Lumino,” made at the Bureau of Standards, have thus 
far failed to disclose any absolute waterproofing or moisture-proofing or damp- 
ness-prevention material or compound which is a positive, absoiute waterproofing 
or moisture-proofing or dampness-preventing material or compound; that the 
several products so designated and analyzed are in fact, in varying degrees, only 
of partial efficacy and uncertain and varying duration ... and that at the present 
time, under such circumstances, the use of the unqualified designations . . . of 
any such products as “waterproofing” or “dampness-preventive” is a misnomer; 
that water repellent and dampness resisting products are desirable and greatly 
needed in construction, that many such products are on the market and they are 
habitually but erroneously referred to in the industry itself and in the construction 
industry (our italics) as “waterproofing” materials or compounds, and that, in 
common with many others, “Lumino” has merit. 


Even by the makers of so-called waterproofing compounds 
no serious objection can be taken to these statements. They 
apply equally to the word “proof” linked by common usage to 
moth and insect, fungus and mildew, fire and heat, acid and 
alkali. But all the industry has very valid grounds for objection 
to the handling of this case and the use which is obviously to be 
made of it as a precedent. 


To have selected a firm with particularly aggressive sales 
methods and find them guilty of misleading the public and injur- 
ing competitors, who are admitted to use the same words in the 
same sense, is more than unfair in its implications. To use this 
order as a club to force a casein glue-maker, as an actual example, 
to drop the term “waterproof” is an utterly unwarranted and, 


we are happy to add, unusual misuse of the Commission’s great 
authority. 


It is a great pity that the entire specialty industry did not 
join with the Lumino Company, first in demanding a thorough- 
going, public investigation of the trade use of the words “proof” 
and “proofing”; and second, in writing with the Bureau of 
Standards more exact definitions acceptable to the Federal Trade 
Commission. It was a missed opportunity to cooperate as an 
industry with the Government to forestall what now naturally 
develops into bureaucratic action of the most repugnant character. 
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Realization that 
employees as well 
as shareholders 
have a keen interest in their company’s prog- 
ress, and that they have common problems with 
the management, has led the presidents of some 
companies to make a special report to the rank 


Employee Editions 
of Annual Reports 


and file of their own organizations. It is a 
sound idea that is just beginning to attract gen- 
eral attention, and a recent survey by the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company has ana- 
lyzed and compared such reports of forty-four 
different corporations. Our own industry fur- 
nishes in Mr. Queeny’s report to the Monsanto 
employees a conspicuously successful combina- 
tion of pleasing presentation with clarity of 
statement and frankness in discussion of com- 
mon problems. 

Though comparatively new the employee re- 
port has already developed a distinctive tech- 
nique, at least in what all agree is their chief 
aim of making the company’s balance sheet 
understandable, and in making clear the rela- 
tionships between the shares of the income that 
go to stockholders and workers. Thus, these 
reports become an extension of the idea of sim- 
plification of the balance in terms of payrolls 
rather than of per-share-earnings, so that a 
per-employee-earnings promises to become an- 
other convenient financial formula. Both ideas 
are signs of a new spirit in industrial manage- 
ment, and a very hopeful spirit it is. 


Anything But Since T. V. A. is one of 


the chief experiments of 
the Truth the New Deal, it would 


seem that friends of Mr. Roosevelt and fol- 
lowers of his ideals of planned economy would 
be those most eagerly desirous of establishing 
the true facts about the Morgan scandal. The 
clash of contradictory personalities in the 
Authority is plain to all. If the personnel has 
been incompetent as well, a perfect answer is 
provided ready-made to those who question the 
wisdom of the Government’s huge investment 
in power plants. 

But not so! And the one fact indubitably 
established by the hearings before the Congres- 
sional Investigating Committee is that extra- 
ordinary efforts are being made to prevent the 
discovery of the whole truth. Arthur Morgan, 
an engineer of international reputation, is 
“smeared”; T.V.A. employees are intimidated ; 
what appears to be deliberately conflicting evi- 
dence is presented; the counsel of the Com- 
mittee proves himself so biased that he appears 
to have been appointed by the President as a 
special attorney for the defense not of the 
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accused, which theoretically would be somewhat 
understandable, but of the accusers. 

Justice, not only blindfolded, but also hand- 
cuffed, is a sad spectacle which becomes all too 
common in the United States these days. 


Shifts Among The solvents were the 
‘ weak spot in the chemical 
the Solvents markets during July. 
Ethyl alcohol was reduced 2c; butyl alcohol and 
butyl acetate, 4c; amyl alcohol, 1.7c; and amyl 
acetate, 114c. The action on ethyl alcohol and 
denatured alcohol came somewhat as a surprise, 
as producers have been insisting that prices 
were out of line with production costs, and only 
emphasizes that the deep drop in consumption 
over the past months has increased the competi- 
tive situation. Total production of ethyl alco- 
hol since July 1, 1937, totals only 201,033,857 
gallons, as against 223,181,228 in the like period 
of ’36-°37. However, output of denatured since 
July 1, 1937, amounted to 25,599,317 gallons, as 
compared with 22,118,378 gallons in the cor- 
responding ’36-’37 period. Production of spe- 
cially denatured, on the other hand, from July 1, 
1937, was reported at 69,009,735 gallons, as 
against 80,084,281 gallons, a decided drop. 

Automotive and tire production have declined 
even more severely than most other lines with 
the resultant losses in tonnage to solvents 
makers. The plastics field has been extremely 
dull since the fall of last year. Industrial sales 
of lacquer by 580 establishments for the first 
5 months, as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census, amounted to 13,890,838 gallons, as 
compared with 20,636,831 in the corresponding 
period of °37, while production of pneumatic 
casings in the last 5 months reached only 13,- 
353,808 units, as against 27,223,150 in the first 
5 months of last year. 

Not only have tonnages been restricted, be- 
cause of poor business conditions, but consider- 
able re-shuffling is going on in the use of sol- 
vents. The petroleum solvents are gaining a 
larger share of the total volume, and price re- 
adjustments all along the line are inevitable. 
But there is a ray of hope. Car manufacturers 
now report that they fear a shortage of stocks 
in September and crude rubber consumption 
figures are again climbing. 





Quotation Marks 


“The encroachment of government upon national economy is 
one of the most striking world developments in recent years. 
The ratio of total government expenditures to national income 
in various countries is a fairly reliable indicator of this intru- 
sion’—New York Journal of Commerce. 
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The Chemieal Eeonomies of 


Modern Coke Production 


By C. J. Ramsburg 


Vice-President, Koppers Company 


N the United States in 1937, approximately 

75,000,000 tons of coal were carbonized by by- 

product coke ovens. This represents one car in 
every six mined, or three cars of coal for each minute— 
night and day—over the entire year. 

In the year 1913, before the big development in coke 
oven construction began, but 25 per cent. of the coke 
used was by-product; in 1937 the amount is 95 per 
cent. Since 1923, 95 per cent. of the ovens built have 
been of the Koppers-Becker type. 

The latest ovens are about 40’ long, 14’ high, 16 to 18” 
wide and have a capacity of 18 tons of coal. The oven 
chamber is heated by gas burned in vertical flues be- 
tween the oven walls, and the heating so regulated that 
the coking operation proceeds at the rate of approxi- 
mately 1” per hour, under which condition each oven 
produces approximately 19 tons of coke per day, from 
26 tons of pulverized coal (coking time 17 hours). 

It is a wonderfully simple process on paper, but the 
art of building an oven structure so that it will stand 
the expansion and contraction stresses, so that the heat- 
ing will be uniform, so that the gases will not become 
overheated, so that heat efficiency and economy is at- 
tained, is an art in itself. It is perhaps not overstating 
the fact to say that in this art the United States leads 
the world. 

From the 26 tons of coal placed in the oven per day, 
there is produced besides the 19 
approximately 


tons of coke, 


300 M cu. ft. gas (96 M of which may be used for heating) 

210 gallons coal tar 

600 Ibs. sulfate of ammonia 

benzol 

toluol 

xylol 

solvents 

120 pounds recoverable sulfur, and other products in small quan- 
tity, stich as cyanogen. 


75 gallons of light oil 


Different coals have different coking properties and 
the blending of proper coals for particular purposes is 
of the greatest importance. The most economical mix- 
ture of coals for each location must be determined, 
based on availability, freight rates, and disposition and 
value of coke and other products. Practically all coking 
operations today are conducted on blended coals. 

Some years ago in the course of a series of radio talks 
from KDKA in Pittsburgh on “Science and Industry,” 
F, W. Sperr, Jr., of the Mellon Institute and Koppers 
Research Corporation, speaking of the United States 
said : 
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“It has within its borders more high grade coal than all the 


rest of the world put together. We may form a mental picture 


by assuming that all of the coal in each country is spread in a 
single six foot seam. The coal resources of Great Britain would 
then cover about the area of the State of Maine; that of Ger- 
many would cover the State of Missouri; that of Russia would 
cover the little States of Connecticut, Delaware and New Jersey, 
while the coal reserves of the United States would cover the 
entire States of Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi.” 

In respect to coal reserves we are well prepared. 
One hundred years ago a great English financier and 
statesman said that the future belonged to the nation 
which could produce the most coal. Today we believe 
that the future belongs to the nation which will make 
the best use of its coal. It is to be hoped that the care 
of our coal resources will receive more intelligent hand- 
ling than has been accorded our natural gas and pe- 
troleum resources from a standpoint of conservation. 
Future generations may well hold the present genera- 
tion in contempt for its extravagant production and 
squandering of our petroleum resources. 

It will doubtless be of interest to compare our pe- 
troleum reserves with our coal reserves. According to 
carefully made estimates, all the petroleum which is 
now proved to be available in the United States has a 
total thermal value equal to the thermal value of a 6 foot 
seam of coal, spread over the area about 22 miles square. 
With this comparison in mind, it seems unnecessary to 
point out that in less than a generation, some other 
sources of petroleum or petroleum products must be 
found if we are to maintain our present consumption of 
liquid fuel. 

Coal cleaning is playing a more and more important 
part in the preparation of the coal used in by-product 
ovens. This is due not only to the fact that the high 
grade coking coals of the country are being depleted at 
a more rapid rate than the total coal reserves, but also 
because it has been found that the cleaning of even 
the high grade coals is profitable. 

Coal cleaning consists in mechanically removing the 
impurities. Almost universally this is done by taking 
advantage of the fact that the impurities are heavier 
than coal. Both water and air are used as media to 
support the coal while the impurities sink. Water, 
becatise of its much higher specific gravity, is a far 
more efficient medium and is used to clean at least 90 
per cent. of the cleaned coal used in by-product ovens. 
- Impurities in coking coal have several adverse effects 


on the product. They increase the ash and usually the 
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sulfur and also adversely affect the size and strength of 
the coke. These are invariably disadvantages to its use. 

Coal cleaning thus makes available for coking, coals 
which have the proper coking properties when separated 
from the impurities found in the seam or unavoidably 
admixed in the mining operations. The steel industry 
of the Birmingham District is founded on this fact. 
The bulk of the coal in that district of coking quality 
made very inferior coke until coal cleaning plants were 
installed, resulting in marked improvement in the physi- 
cal and chemical properties of the coke which markedly 
increased blast furnace output, improved the quality of 
the iron and reduced coke consumption per ton of iron. 
Today over ninety-nine per cent. of the coal charged 
to by-product ovens in Alabama is cleaned. 

In recent years coal cleaning has been adopted in the 
North for the 
applied to coals heretofore considered among the highest 
quality coals in the United States for the production of 
metallurgical coke, coal cleaning has shown decided 


same economic reasons. Even when 


advantages and savings in the cost of producing iron 
and steel. One such coal cleaning plant, handling some 
5,000,000 tons annually and removing refuse averaging 
only three per cent. by weight, has shown the following 
advantages : 

1. Increased recovery of coal from the mines. 

2. Increased yields of metallurgical coke and by-products. 

A 10 to 15 per cent. improvement in the physical and chemical 
qualities of the metallurgical coke and a 20 per cent. reduction 
in the hydrogen sulfide in the gas. 


e 


In five blast furnace plants this better coke has pro- 

duced the following benefits : 

1. Coke consumption reduced 5 to 8 per cent. 

2. Flux reduced 5 to 10 per cent. 

3. Slag volume reduced 7 to 12 per cent. 

4. Production of iron increased 5 to 8 per cent. with a lower 
sulfur content. 

5. A substantial reduction in power for blowing the furnaces. 


These advantages, after paying all costs of cleaning, 
show savings in cost of iron sufficient to return coal 
cleaning plant investment in two to three years. 
Further, the increased furnace capacity resulting from 
coal cleaning was obtained at two-thirds the investment 
cost required for a like capacity in new blast furnaces. 

A further very decided advantage of mechanically 
cleaned coal is its greater uniformity in chemical quali- 
ties. A number of carefully made statistical studies on 
this point have shown that mechanical cleaning of 
coking coal has reduced the variability of the coal as to 
ash, sulfur, and phosphorus to from one-half to as much 
as one-sixth that of the raw coal. 

That the great economic advantages of cleaning coal 
for coking are becoming very widely appreciated is 
Data of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines are available for the years 1927 
to 1936 inclusive, which shows that the proportion of 


shown by the growth of such practice. 


by-product coal mechanically cleaned has increased 73 
per cent., from 14.0 per cent. in 1927 to 24.2 per cent. 
in 1936. 
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Passing over the iron and steel industry in coke; of 
road building; of creosoting, which absorbs the largest 
proportion of the tar, we come to a field which by 
weight of the original coal, consists of but two per cent. 
From the coal tar and from the light oil recovered from 
the gas are derived naphthalene, benzol, toluol, and sol- 
vents, which are of vital importance to the dye industry, 
chemical industry, varnish and lacquer industry, plastic 
industry and the drug industry. 

When the World War shut off many of these supplied 
by Europe, the chalienge to American industry was 
taken up and the last twenty years have seen enormous 
strides in the manufacture of all kinds of perfumes, 
dyes, insecticides, disinfectants, explosives, plastics, so- 
called coal-tar drugs and kindred products. 

All this brings a very small return to the coke oven 
operator, and to the tar distiller, but the raw material 
contained in this two per cent. is the basis for the invest- 
ment of millions of dollars and products worth millions 
of dollars per year entering into the manufacture of 
practically all manufactured goods today. In 1914, the 
total value of dyes manufactured in this country 
amounted to but $2,500,000 and those from foreign 
intermediates. In 1937 this figure approached $150,- 
000,000 and few dyes are made abroad which American 
dye manufacturers cannot surpass. 

Gaining in momentum daily is the business of manu- 
facturing plastics and their use is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. Few manufactured articles are sold today 
which do not use in decoration and utility some of 
these products. Another great industry is the manu- 
facture of paints, varnishes and lacquers. The whole 
construction industry, electric industry, refrigeration, 
air conditioning, all make use of material made from 
coal distillation solvents. For the most part, the start- 
ing point is the two per cent. of the coal which has been 
segregated from the tar distillates and the benzol prod- 
ucts secured in coal distillation. 


Benzols 


The benzol series of hydrocarbons represents the most 
important raw materials in the organic chemical indus- 
try. There is a large amount of current misunderstand- 
ing about coal-tar products and care should be taken 
not to add to this eonfusion—by-product coke plants 
produce coal tar, but they seldom refine it, for that is 
a separate industry. Coal tar refineries sell their raw 
products derived from the tar to chemical manufacturers 
who prepare products of intermediate value and com- 
plexity. These are passed on to those who specialize 
in the manufacture of dyes, drugs and perfumes. 

From each ton of coal coked, it is possible to obtain, 
chiefly from the gas, three to three and one-half gallons 
of volatile liquid which physically resembles gasoline 
When 


refined, it is suitable for use as a motor fuel. It is 


and has been given the general name light oil. 


even more valuable than gasoline for this purpose, 
since numerous tests have shown that an automobile 
operated with benzol will develop considerably more 
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horse power with less fuel consumption. One hundred 
million gallons of benzol were produced and used in a 
blended motor fuel in 1936. While this seems a vast 
quantity, it is only a cupful in the nation’s fuel tanks, 
so that few get the opportunity of using this high grade 
liquid fuel. Its anti-knock value is exceedingly high. 

About one-fifth of the total benzol or light oil pro- 
duced is refined into pure products, such as benzene, 
toluene and solvent naphtha. 

The explosives used in the World War were tri-nitro- 
toluol, better known as T.N.T., and picric acid. They 
are made from toluene and benzene, respectively, with 
the aid of nitrogen compounds produced from ammonia. 

Rut benzene and toluene are as important in peace as 
in war. Not only can the explosives just mentioned be 
utilized in peaceful arts, such as road building, mining 
and quarrying, stump removal, etc., but these two oils 
are basic materials from which the chemist can prepare 
an amazing variety of dyes, perfumes, drugs and many 
other classes of compounds. 


Gas 


Of great importance to the steel plant is the high 
calorific value gas secured from by-product coke ovens. 
In the latest oven approximately one-third of the gas 
produced is necessary to effect the carbonization, or 
roughly 1050 B.T.U. per pound of coal, releasing after 
benzol removal, approximately 7,500 cubic feet of 560 
B.T.U. gas for use or sale. But fewer and fewer plants 
are using coke oven gas for underfiring and practically 
all new steel plant installations of coke ovens are 
equipped to operate on blast furnace gas, and gas plants 
and merchant coke plants selling gas are operated on 
producer gas, thus making available over 11,000 cubic 
feet of coke oven gas per ton of coal. 

Coke oven plants in the big steel centers have found 
it profitable to sell their surplus gas to city gas opera- 
tions. In the West the influx of cheap natural gas is 
destroying this market. In the East, most gas plants 
use coke oven gas as their base load, utilizing car- 
buretted gas for the balance. 

Today in the East, Newark, Jersey City, New York 
City, Brooklyn, Baltimore, New Haven, Hartford, 
Providence, Boston, Buffalo, Albany, Rochester are 
entirely or partially supplied with coke oven gas. 


Sulfur 


Before coke oven gas can be used for most purposes, 
it must be purified practically by the removal of sulfur 
compounds. The new processes for removal of sulfur 
from gases have made great headway during the last 
five years. Today there are many plants in operation 
where the sulfur recovered in the purification process 
pays for all or part of the purification costs. 

For many years it has been the dream of the by- 
product coke oven engineer to be able to recover the 
sulfur from the gases in a form in which it might be 
finally sold as sulfate of ammonia. This has been shown 
entirely feasible in the treatment of gases in petroleum 
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cracking plants where the sulfur is of high con- 
centration. 

For example, the plant erected for the Standard Oil 
of California is securing a yield of over 80 tons of sul- 
furic acid per day. There is also the added benefit of 
an almost complete cessation of corrosion in the oil 
refinery and an improvement in the conditions of the 
worker. At Philadelphia, a new plant of the Atlantic 
Refining Company, engaged in effecting the practically 
complete removal of over a pound of sulfur per thou- 
sand cubic feet of gas from cracking stills, is not only 
placing the gas in proper condition for polymerization 
into high octane gasoline, but recovering the sulfur as 
H.S, so that sulfuric acid will be soon in production. 

The use of similar processes can be readily extended 
to the purification of coke oven gas or gas from other 
sources. At the present time at Belle, W. Va., the 
du Pont Company is recovering sulfur from 80,000,000 
cubic feet of blue gas per day, and using the sulfur for 
the manufacture of sulfuric acid. The gas is of partic- 
ularly low concentration. At Troy, N. Y., coke oven 
gas is being purified, the sulfur being recovered in a 
form that is extremely valuable in agricultural uses as 
an insecticide and fungicide. 


Sulfate of Ammonia 


There was a time when the recovery of ammonia was 
a very profitable operation. That was up to the close 
of the World War. Since that time, the development 
of synthetic ammonia produced from atmospheric nitro- 
gen has greatly influenced the price. At the present 
time the necessarily large investment in apparatus, the 
price of the necessary sulfuric acid and the low selling 
price made the recovery of this by-product more a 
necessity from a standpoint of gas conditioning than a 
matter of profit. Ammonia is a necessity in war, and a 
high grade source of plant nitrogen in war and peace. 
Preparations for war and necessity for upkeep of syn- 
thetic plants make the price of nitrogen as ammonia a 
very uncertain one. Its value is without question. We 
are looking forward to the time when present research 
work in sulfur removal will make it possible to remove 
sulfur from the gas, and sell it as an ingredient of sul- 
fate of ammonia. 

During 1937 there was a gross production in U.S.A. 
of approximately 750,000 tons, in by-product coke ovens. 


Coal Products in Medicinals 


Most people agree that man’s greatest objective in 
life is happiness ; and that good health contributes more 
toward its realization than does education, power, or 
wealth. The importance of coal products in determin- 
ing the causes of sickness, in the prevention, diagnosis, 
treatment, and cure of disease, and in the alleviation of 
suffering, can scarcely be over-estimated. Since Lord 
Lister in 1867 introduced phenol for preventing sepsis, 
countless lives have been saved as a result of that event 
which began a new epoch in surgery. 

The widespread use of coal-tar crudes and intermedi- 
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ates such as phenol and cresylates in household, indus- 
trial, and agricultural sanitation is too well known to 
require discussion. Aniline dyes such as fuchsine are 
now used, for example, in detecting the tubercle bacil- 
lus; and methylene blue is invaluable in demonstrating 
the malarial parasite; in typing the pneumococci; and 
in examining the functions of the liver and kidneys. 
These and other biological stains are indispensable in 
the early diagnosis of numerous diseases today. 

Modern chemotherapy began with the work of Ehr- 
lich, the discoverer of Salvarsan for the specific treat- 
ment of syphilis. This compound and others used to 
combat tropical diseases and recurrent fever are obtain- 
able in the manufacture of fuchsine. Other coal prod- 
ucts useful in medicine include: acetanilide; procaine, 
and other improved substitutes for cocaine in local 
anaesthesia; the barbiturate hypnotics ; mercurochrome, 
a derivative of fluorescein; chloramine T; the cathartic 
phenolphthalein ; the antipyretics and analgesics phena- 
cetin and antipyrine; the internal antiseptic Hexyl- 
resorcinol; substitutes for quinine such as plasmoquin 
and plasmocid ; and even navigan, a derivative of piperi- 
dine, proposed as a remedy for seasickness. Properly 
used the new aniline derivative sulfanilamide (Pronty- 
lin), employed first on mice as recently as 1935, or 
related compounds now being studied, may become a 
boon in the treatment of hemolytic streptococcal and 
certain other often-fatal infections. 

Since 1929 research on the chemistry of the natural 
products related to phenanthrene, a constituent of coal 
tar, has shown remarkable progress. These brilliant 
investigations have indicated that substances as different 
as the morphine alkaloids, cancer-producing hydrocar- 
bons, sterols and bile acids, the crystalline vitamin D, 
sex hormones, digitalin, heart poisons, such as the deadly 
vegetable arrow-poisons of the tropics and the animal 
poisons secreted by toads, as well as certain saponins, 
are all closely related chemically to each other and to 
phenanthrene. No one today can foresee all of the 
results of these and continuing studies on the chemistry 
of phenanthrene derivatives, but it appears that they will 
result in great advances in our conquest of disease and 
even in our knowledge of the origin and termination of 
life itself. 

In 1935 the 38 domestic manufacturers of finished 
coal-tar medicinals reported an output of 10,022,667 
pounds, and sales of 8,949,747 pounds valued at $8,- 
371,901. The largest production of any one of these 
111 different chemicals was 4,052,453 pounds of aspirin. 
The number of headaches cured by these 2,026 tons of 
acetyl-salicylic acid, a derivative of phenol, is incalcu- 
lable. A total of 22,485 pounds of coal-tar medicinals 
comprising 94 different products, of which 67 were non- 
competitive with American chemicals, was also imported 
during that year. By contrast, the 63 different syn- 
thetic medicinals of non-coal-tar origin produced in the 
United States during 1935 totalled only 751,225 pounds. 

Although these statistics, which exclude coal-tar 
crudes and intermediates used as general disinfectants, 
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are of general interest, and important to the manufac- 
turer of synthetic drugs, yet they are no measure of the 
value of coal-tar chemicals to the health and happiness 
of the nation. They do reflect, however, the resource- 
fulness of American chemistry, the faith of capital in 
an industry which was almost non-existent before the 
World War, and the progressiveness of medicine in the 
United States. The continued cooperation of chemists, 
investors, and physicians in the further development of 
medicinal products derived from coal will advance still 
further our knowledge of the causes, prevention, and 
cure of disease. 

The continued use of coke in the manufacture of pig 
iron, and for foundry and domestic heating, will un- 
doubtedly give coke plants a continuance of the present 
importance far into the future. Further uses for tar 
and light oil products will no doubt be developed, both 
for peace time purposes and for national defense. In 
addition the waning petroleum reserve will cause the 
nation to look more and more to coal as a source of its 
liquid fuel. 

In an effort for self support, Germany is faced with a 
situation which in a comparatively few years will face 
America—scarcity of oil. While it is true that new 
methods of cracking, of polymerization, of new sources 
of power such as the modern Diesel engine, are result- 
ing in more efficient utilization of crude oil, nevertheless, 
the vast quantities involved will make it imperative 
eventually to turn to coal. 

German developments are in three directions: 
lst—The Bergius System of hydrogenation of coal. 
2nd—The Potts method of coal liquefaction by means of Tetralin 

(a hydrogenated naphthalene product). 


3rd—By the Fischer-Tropsch Process—of synthetic production 
from gases. 


It is to the latter method that the coke oven seems 


most related. Coke oven gas from which the more 
valuable chemicals have been removed combined with a 
special blue gas produced from coke, gives the necessary 
combination which, when heated in the presence of a 
special catalyzer, produces an oil of high quality, which 
when reformed, gives an excellent gasoline and a very 
high grade of lubricating oil. 

Eventually there will be produced from coal, gasoline 
and lubricating oils at cost competitive with the then 
rising costs of petroleum products. Each year brings 
not only our country, but all other countries, closer to 
the realization that the future of any nation depends on 
its coal reserves and on the proper utilization of them. 





German Synthetic Rubber Output 


Production of synthetic rubber in Germany during 1938 may 
reach 25,000 metric tons, which would be approximately 25 per 
cent. of all rubber consumed in that country last year, according 
to a report from the American Consulate at Frankfort-on-Main. 
There are now two plants engaged in the production of syn- 
thetic rubber in Germany. Although the cost is still consider- 
ably higher than that of crude rubber, it has been substantially 
reduced, the report states. 
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Rayon 
By Stanley B. Hunt 


Man-made textile fibres are, so far as the United States is concerned, almost entirely a development of the past twenty years. 
During that period progress that is prodigious has been made both in quality and in cost with the inevitable result that there has 
been registered also a very great increase in consumption and new applications in very diverse fields. Stanley B. Hunt, director 
of the Textile Economics Bureau and editor of The Rayon Organon, was trained as an engineer at Illinois and later did post- 
graduate work in economics at Harvard. He was for five years statistician and economic editor of the Tubize Chatillon Corpora- 
tion, before organizing his present consulting business in 1935, and is widely recognized as our outstanding economic authority upon 
the synthetic fibres industry. The story he tells, while it is well laced with facts and figures, is told with a surety and simplicity 
that is highly convincing and withal so deftly that it is indeed far removed from the preconceived notion of what a statistical study 
of industrial economics is apt to be. 


Solvents and Plasticizers 


By Carleton Ellis 


Enormous productive energy under expert chemical control might well serve as a summary of Carleton Ellis. Certainly few 
technical men have ever been able to equal the quantity and the quality of his activities. For more than thirty years he has been 
president and chemical director of the Ellis-Foster Company. More than seven hundred patents have been issued to him. He is 
the author of three monumental books, any single one of which could well be the magnum opus of an exceedingly capab!e and 
industrious chemical expert. Besides “The Hydrogenation of Organic Substances” (3rd Edition) ; “The Chemistry of Petroleum 
Derivatives” in two volumes, and “The Chemistry of Synthetic Resins” (2nd Edition), he has written a number of other, lesser 
works, ranging in subject from “Ultra-Violet Light” to his recently published ‘Soilless Growth of Plants.” Educated at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where he taught for two years, he founded the firm which he still heads. Throughout 
his career he has been particularly interested in plastics, in solvents, and in plasticizers; and the chapter he contributes is backed by 


long experience, intimate contact, and a rare economic sense. 
This Series of Articles will be Continued Each Month 
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Rayon 


I91s8—1938 


By Stanley B. Hunt 


HE past twenty years have witnessed the rise of 

rayon from obscurity to a place of real importance 

in the textile world. Scoffed at in the early days 
as a poor imitation or substitute, the rayon of today 
is recognized by virtue of its constant improvements 
as a new and quality textile fiber. This progress is 
summed up by stating that American rayon production 
has grown from a mere 5,800,000 pounds in 1918 to 
343,000,000 pounds in 1937. 

The present size and importance of the American 
rayon industry is also shown by the number of people 
employed in its various units. The rayon producing 
industry alone employs some 55,000 workers. An addi- 
tional 100,000 workers are in the rayon weaving mills 
and about 40,000 employees in the rayon knitting indus- 
try. Also hundreds of thousands of people are em- 
ployed in the converting, dyeing and finishing of rayon, 
in the rayon garment cutting trades, and in all phases 
of distribution. The rayon industry has indeed become 
an important employer of labor in this country. 

The amazing growth of rayon production has con- 
tributed much business to other industries, especially 
the various chemical industries and the wood pulp indus- 
try. By its consumption of cotton linters, the rayou 
industry also has created a sizeable market for an 
American agricultural product. The following table 
gives some idea of the products used by the rayon 
industry during 1937. 


Product Pounds 
Galistic Soda (1008): as beikas did cee ince weneaen 300,000,000 
SUTIC PLC C090) sien sock Gaesandecreusadn 425,000,009 
Garon MpiGlGGe: Soe si5.acn vas Ssnebesawasonuune 85,000,000 
WOOD RGSS anus maa ses unm eeitnels 280,000,000 
IOS Cit oe cies yao kekbad Bee cane eee 165,000,000 
STROH SE rNPOR Lorch cee ea oe Sus MeO 80,000,009 
Pe Ra a Ges Re ae ae a Oke eoreeaees 185,000,009 
Pete ABV OTIOe: class As caked eda ease nn 185,000,000 
PROB ener ha xndbs ea awss haere Oates 300,000,000 


Also many other items such as titanium dioxide, soda ash, sodium 
sulfate, etc. 


It should be noted in the above table that the quanti- 
ties shown are the gross amounts used. There is con- 
siderable recovery of some chemicals, but the exact 
amounts are not accurately known inasmuch as recov- 
ery varies for individual manufacturing units. 

The basic raw material used in the production of 
rayon is cellulose. The twenty years under review 
have brought no changes in the sources of raw materi- 
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als from which rayon cellulose is obtained in the United 
States, namely, sulfite wood pulp and cotton linters. 
The intervening years have seen the successful use on a 
laboratory scale of other cellulose sources, such as sugar 
cane and corn stalks; but these materials have not been 
able to compete commercially with respect to cost, pur- 
ity, and uniformity-of-cellulose-content with wood pulp 
and linters. 

During this period, however, considerable progress 
has been made in improving the qualities of both wood 
pulp and cotton linters. Manufacturers of rayon, in 
cooperation with suppliers of wood pulp and linters, 
constantly have sought to perfect means by which a 
purer and more uniform cellulose could be obtained 
from these raw materials. Today the makers of chemi- 
cal pulp from wood have research and control labora- 
tories, and in some cases semi-commercial spinning 
units, for testing the quality and the performance of 
pulp. This enables them to deliver a uniformly high 
grade to rayon manufacturers. Similarly, the bleached 
linters used today are prepared according to strict speci- 
fications and are carefully analyzed and subjected peri- 
odically to sample spinning tests. 

The most recent and noteworthy development in raw 
materials has been the production of high-grade rayon 
pulp from southern slash pine. As yet, this pulp has 
not been used in large quantities commercially, but from 
all reports it measures up in chemical standards and 
cost to the present chief sources of rayon pulp, which 
are western hemlock and northern spruce. The large 
amount of southern pine available and the ease and 
rapidity with which this type of timber can be grown 
should provide the rayon industry with a satisfactory, 
adequate, and low-cost source of cellulose supply for the 
future. 

Rayon is produced by three processes of manufacture 
in the United States today ; namely, the viscose process, 
the acetate process, and the cuprammonium process. 
From 1920 to 1934 rayon also was produced in this 
country by the nitrocellulose process. 

The fundamental principle is the same in all three 
processes. Cellulose is converted into a solution and 
then this solution is forced through the tiny holes of a 
spinnerette into a medium that coagulates the fine 
streams as they emerge. Thus a cellulose or cellulose- 
compound thread of continuous filaments is formed 
which can be conditioned, processed, twisted, or coned 
as required. 
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The first domestic rayon yarn, on a commercial scale, 
was produced by the viscose process in 1911 and today 
over 70 per cent. of domestic rayon is made by this 
process (there was experimental production in this 
country in 1903-5). In this method of manufacture, the 
cellulose is treated with caustic soda and carbon disul- 
fide to form cellulose xanthate which in turn is dissolved 
in dilute caustic soda. 
cose.” 


This solution is known as “vis- 
By forcing this solution through spinnerettes 
into a special acid coagulating bath, the filaments of 
regenerated cellulose are formed. These filaments are 
then washed, desulfurized, bleached, dried, twisted, and 
packaged. The chemicals used in this process are all 
relatively cheap, recoveries need not be elaborate, and 
the process can be adjusted to give yarns of widely dif- 
ferent characteristics. 

In 1919 the acetate process made its first commercial 
appearance in the United States. In this process the 
cellulose acetate is formed by treating cellulose with 
acetic acid and acetic anhydride in the presence of a 
catalyst. After a partial hydrolysis, the product is sol- 
uble in acetone. This solution is then dry spun, the 
coagulating medium being warm air. The resulting 
yarn needs no further treatment, but is simply twisted 
or otherwise manipulated into the desired package 
form. In this process the final product is an ester of 
cellulose. Thus it differs chemically, physically, and 
mechanically from the regenerated cellulose yarns. 


The Cuprammonium Process 


The cuprammonium process came into American 
production in 1926. In this process the cellulose is dis- 
solved in an ammoniacal solution of copper oxide, 
while the coagulating medium is a dilute caustic solu- 
tion. The coagulation results directly in threads of 
regenerated cellulose, so it is only necessary to remove 
all adhering copper with acid and then wash and dry 
the yarn. An outstanding characteristic of this process 
is that the filaments, because of their very plastic nature 
as formed, may be drawn out to very small sizes, thus 
making it easier to spin very fine filaments. 

There has been relatively little change in the me- 
chanical set-up of these rayon producing processes. 
Each process follows substantially the same production 
procedures and chemical sequences as twenty years ago. 
However, in 1931 the Furness Corporation (succes- 
sor company, New Process Rayon, Inc.) invented and 
patented a machine for continuous spinning, treating, 
washing, drying, and packaging of cuprammonium 
yarn. Subsequently, the Industrial Rayon Corporation 
developed a continuous type of spinning and processing 
machine for the viscose process. 

Great progress has been made, however, in the stand- 
ardization and simplification of all three manufacturing 
processes and in the general improvement in the tech- 
nique of operation. Spinning solutions are now pre- 
pared with less waste; the spinning and processing 
machinery has been simplified in design; the present 
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spinning machines are very rugged and they operate 
with greater speed and precision; temperatures and 
solution concentrations are rigidly controlled ; the mois- 
ture content of the air in the various processing areas 
is carefully regulated; methods of bleaching have been 
improved; and there is greater speed and control in 
the packaging of the yarn. These are but a few of the 
improvements that have brought rayon manufacturing 
to the present point of high precision and scientific 
control. 


Yarn Properties 


Hand in hand with these various technological 
achievements have come corresponding improvements 
in rayon yarn quality. The uniformity, textile strength, 
luster control, filament sizes, and denier range of rayon 
yarns constantly have been bettered. 

The scientific conditions under which rayon is pro- 
duced have endowed it with a controllable uniformity not 
realizable in other textile fibers. Uniformity of luster, 
denier, and dyeing properties are but a few of the 
qualities possessed by the present-day rayon yarns. 
Back in the early days, production difficulties were often 
responsible for varying yarn characteristics. For ex- 
ample, one of the most common of these yarn imper- 
fections was the elongation or stretching of certain sec- 
tions of yarn by unequal tension during some phase of 
the spinning or coning operations. These attenuated 
parts possessed different dye affinities from the perfect 
sections of the yarn, making it impossible to dye a yarn 
of this nature uniformly. Such inequalities have been 
essentially eliminated today by greater control in manu- 
facture, as rayon yarn producers continually strive for 
even greater uniformity. 


Tensile Strength 


The tensile strength of rayon yarns has been im- 
proved constantly. In 1928 it was reported (in Wheel- 
er’s “The Manufacture of Artificial Silk,’ 1928) that 
the dry strength of the viscose process type of rayon 
was 1.37 grams per denier and the wet strength 0.64 
grams per denier. In 1935, a reliable authority 
(Schwarz and Mauersberger, “Rayon and Synthetic 
Yarn Handbook,” Second Edition) states that the dry 
strength of viscose yarns was 2.09 grams per denier 
and wet 0.91 grams per denier. In eight years the 
dry strength had increased 52.5 per cent. and the wet 
strength 42.2 per cent. Similarly, the strength of the 
acetate and cuprammonium process yarns has increased. 


Luster Control 


One of the most important developments in rayon 
has been the discovery of ways by which rayon yarns 
can be delustered or pigmented. Prior to 1926, rayon 
yarns were made only in the “bright” luster which re- 


stricted the use of rayon to lustrous fabrics. That year 
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The Viscose Company introduced semi-dull luster, after 


having conceived that, by placing a special constituent 
semi-dull” yarn could be 
This innovation brought rayon into those 
dress fabric fields where subdued lusters were desir- 
able. In 1929, the next step in delustering was made 
when the “full-dull’’ yarn was introduced. These dull 
yarns found immediate application in such uses as 
crepes, underwear, and drapery and upholstery fabrics. 
Thus the development of delustered yarns contributed 
greatly to the expansion in the use of rayon. 


‘eé 


in the spinning solution, a 
obtained. 


In the production of these delustered yarns the rayon 
manufacturers have taken a leaf from the book of the 
paint and lacquer manufacturers. Prior to the spinning 
of a delustered yarn, an inert, finely-divided material 
is incorporated in the spinning solution, which remains 
intact with the filament after spinning. The 
common delusterant material used in rayon yarns today 
is titanium dioxide. 


most 


3ecause this delusterant is an in- 
tegral part of the yarn, the delustering of rayon is 
permanent. 

The silkworm spins a filament which averages about 
1.5 denier. This fineness of filament has been achieved 
after many years of careful sericulture. Similarly, the 
rayon manufacturers have reduced the size of rayon 
filaments spun by their machines. In 1918, for example, 
the typical 150 denier rayon yarn contained 12 filaments, 
or 12.5 denier per filament, while today there is com- 
mercially produced a 150 denier rayon yarn with 225 


Such a 
yarn is about twice as fine as the average silk filament. 


filaments, or 2/3 of one denier per filament. 


Thus rayon fabrics made of multifilament rayon yarns 
are very soft and supple, possessing excellent draping 
qualities and resistance to creasing. 


Denier Range 


During the past twenty years, the denier or size 
range of rayon yarns for commercial use has been 
enlarged, which again exemplifies the versatility of this 
textile. In 1920, for example, filament rayon yarns 
were generally not produced finer than 150 denier. 
The twenties, however, marked the beginning of the 
movement toward finer deniers when the 125, 100, 75 
and 50 denier yarns came into prominence. These finer 
deniers have found wide use in the tricolette and milan- 
ese knitted fabrics and in many of the sheer woven 
dress fabrics for women’s wear. Over this period too 
the heavy denier end of the scale moved upward as the 
600 and 900 denier came into use in such items as 
For volume 
use, the denier scale now extends to include all deniers 


draperies, plushes, and other pile fabrics. 


from 45 to 900, although some commercial yarns are 
made both above and below these limits. 


Improvement in Fabricating 


Numerous technological developments in the weaving 
and knitting industries have also contributed greatly to 
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the progress of rayon. Upon its birth twenty-five years 
ago, there were available to rayon only the equipment 
and operating techniques used on the natural fibers. 
Naturally the application of these older methods of 
fabrication to rayon caused many difficulties, inasmuch 
as the new fiber possessed many individual character- 
istics that required special handling, particularly in those 
early days. But the weaving and knitting trades soon 
took cognizance of rayon’s individuality and thereafter 
progress was speedily made. 

The weaving industry, which has become the greatest 
consumer of rayon yarn, was initially ill-equipped to 
handle this new fiber. Such developments, however, 
as the high speed cone creels, which have increased the 
speed of warping rayon yarns from 80 yards per 
minute to a speed of over 300 yards per minute; the 
invention of special warp sizing machines to meet the 
particular requirements of fine denier rayon yarns; the 
building of high-speed automatic weaving looms de- 
signed especially to handle rayon yarns; the develop- 
ment of suitable loom shuttles for the multifilament 
yarns and the crepe filling yarns; and the introduction 
of the flat quills to increase shuttle capacity—such 
factors as these have brought the weaving industry to a 
point where the handling and fabrication of rayon 
yarns is performed with great skill and efficiency. In 
addition, the development of rayon weaving equipment 
has provided textile machinery manufacturers with a 
new and large market. 

During the early days, the knitting trade generally 


was better prepared to handle rayon than the weaving 
industry. The comparative ease with which knitting 


machines were adjusted to “take” rayon induced knitters 
to become the first branch of the textile industry to 
use rayon in volume. Although there has been no radi- 
cal evolution in the types of knitting equipment used for 
rayons, many improvements, particularly in the direction 
of increased machine speeds, as well as knitting ma- 
chines which will handle the fine denier rayon yarns, 
have greatly increased the efficiency of operation and 
improved the quality of knitted rayon fabrics. 


Dyeing and Finishing Rayons 


The dyeing and finishing of rayon fabrics have been 
constantly bettered. Special dyeing equipment and 
new dyeing techniques have been developed to cope 
with special dyeing characteristics of rayon. The dye 
affinities and characteristics of the various rayon yarns 
are better known today, which knowledge has resulted 
not only in a demand for new dyes, but also has made 
it possible to produce rayon fabrics in many new and 
beautiful colors. 

One of the early complaints about rayon centered on 
the variable shades produced when the fabric was 
dyed. This difficulty not only caused a demand for 
more uniform dyeing, but also required the dye manu- 
facturers to produce dyes which would minimize vari- 
able dye absorption. Today it is possible for rayon 
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fabrics, whether made from dyed yarns or dyed in the 
piece, to be dyed both uniformly and color fast. 

The resistance of acetate yarns toward those dyes 
used for the dyeing of the natural fibers, as well as 
those dyes used for the viscose and cuprammonium 
rayons, created a serious problem at first. This diffi- 
culty was overcome by an entirely new class of colors 
which could be used for acetate rayon. Because the 
acetate yarns “take” special dyes, it has been found 
that by using this type of yarn in combination with 
other fibers it is possible to produce cross-dye or two- 
toned effects in fabrics. This desirable cross-dye effect 
has been employed widely to obtain novelty, high-style 
fabrics. 


Special Yarns 


The previous discussions have dealt with only the 
standard yarns. There are, however, a number of 
miscellaneous and novel rayon yarns produced. There 
are the flat filaments that can be either a monofilament 
or a yarn composed of a variable number of filaments. 
This type of yarn is stiff and wiry and is used widely 
for millinery purposes. Also there are the “Thick and 
Thin” or slub yarns which, when fabricated, simulate 
the pongee and shantung type fabrics. <A_ recent 
development of 1% denier filaments, in yarn made of 
100-denier size of 66 filaments, has found use in lingerie 
fabrics of fine texture. These special yarns again 
illustrate the versatility of rayon. 


New Uses for Rayon 


Rayon progress in the apparel fields has been so 
remarkable that it has somewhat obscured the develop- 
ments of rayon for non-apparel uses. One of the most 
notable of these new uses has been the adapting of an 
exceptionally-strong viscose rayon yarn for use in tire 
cord. When plied into cords, this new yarn produces 
a tire cord superior to the best that has been made with 


cotton. The ability of this new yarn to withstand 


excessive heat has led to its use in that class of tires 
where resistance to high temperatures plays an im- 
portant part in the life of the tire as, for example, in 
tires for heavy trucks and buses travelling at high 
speeds. This same new yarn was also used to make the 
quadrilateral jib sail for the racing yacht 
last year. 


“Ranger” 


Considerable work is now being performed by the 
United States Bureau of Standards at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, on rayon fabrics for parachutes. As 
yet, however, the investigation is in the experimental 
stage. Nevertheless, it is another example of the amaz- 
ing versatility of this new product, rayon. 

The cuprammonium-type yarn has been used in type- 
writer ribbons, a field which cotton and silk shared 
until now. This new rayon ribbon is said to be superior 
with respect to sharp, clean writing and is claimed to 
have a long ink life and durability. 
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Since the inception of the continuous filament rayon 
yarn itself, no other development in the history of the 
rayon industry has been of more importance than that 
of rayon staple fiber. 


Rayon Staple Fiber 


The first domestic rayon staple fiber was produced 
commercially by the viscose process. The early history 
of viscose staple fiber was one of “fits and starts,” since 
the demand for this textile depended upon the rise and 
fall of various fads and style cycles. By 1930, however, 
the producers of staple fiber, the yarn spinners, and the 
fabricators had become so familiar with the properties 
of this new product that new and successful uses were 
discovered which have created a regular and increasing 
demand for staple fiber. 

The viscose process type of staple was followed by 
the introduction in the United States of acetate staple 
fiber in 1935, and the cuprammonium type of fiber in 
late 1937. 

Most of the staple fiber used today is produced by 
the viscose process. In the production of viscose staple 
fiber, the procedure of manufacture is identical to that 
of the continuous filament yarn up to the point of 
spinning the viscose solution into yarn. The spinning 
is done on a special staple fiber machine by the use of 
spinnerettes or jets which have a great many more 
holes per jet than those used for spinning the continu- 
ous filament type of yarn. Thus these filaments are 
spun in a “rope-like” form which later is cut into short 
lengths. These short fibers may then be taken by the 
cotton, spun silk, wool, or worsted yarn spinners and 
spun, like the natural fibers, into a yarn. This yarn 1s 
known as spun rayon yarn. 

Rayon staple fiber may be cut in varying lengths by 
the producer. The length of the fiber is determined by 
the system of yarn spinning which will be used later. 
For the cotton spinning system, the fibers may be cut 
about 11% inches long. Lengths of 3 inches are usually 
used by the silk spinning system, while lengths of 
4 inches or over may be required for the worsted 
spinning system. Similarly, the denier size of the 
individual filaments may be varied by the producer 
according to requirements. 


Adaptation of Spun Yarn 


Spun rayon yarn has found wide application in many 
kinds of textile fabrics. The plain-weave linen effect 
made from 100 per cent. spun rayon was among the 
early successes. Included in this category also are the 
washable shantungs which have enjoyed such popularity 
that they have become staple numbers in many fabric 
lines. Spun rayon challis-type cloths have been success- 
fully used in dresses, neckwear, and robes, for example. 
Also many current lines of men’s and women’s suitings 
contain considerable quantities of spun rayon. 
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Spun rayon fabrics simulating wool and worsted have 
received wide consumer recognition and offer great 


potentialities. In both the men’s wear and women’s 
wear fields, the cotton spinner has been given great 
opportunities for developing these fabrics. Gabardines, 
homespuns, and tweeds are just a few of the more 
popular fabrics that have enjoyed considerable success. 

Spun rayon is used in fabrics other than wearing 
apparel, such as plushes, velvets, upholsteries, draperies, 
and narrow fabrics. It has been in the upholstery and 
pile fabrics that acetate staple has found its widest 
application, particularly in the field of automobile 
upholsteries where blends of 40 per cent. acetate staple 
with worsted have met with considerable success. 

Spun rayon is also being used in knitted fabrics. 
Spun rayon underwear, gloves of spun rayon and 
worsted, and men’s hosiery are just a few of the knitted 
fabrics that have adopted this new textile. 

Besides offering the consumer these new values in 
price and style, staple fiber has also been of benefit to 
textile fabricators. Since staple fiber can be spun on 
the cotton system of yarn spinning, and spun rayon 
yarn can be woven by cotton weavers, these fabricators 
are given the opportunity to utilize their machinery 
and equipment more completely. Furthermore, cotton 
spinners and weavers now may produce worsted-like 
yarns and fabrics in competition with the woolen and 
worsted industries. Similarly, staple fiber offers the 
opportunity for the woolen and worsted trades to 
progress, especially along the lines of better cross-dye 
and other style effects in all-spun-rayon fabrics and 
mixture fabrics of spun rayon and wool or spun rayon 
and worsted. Also, spun rayons may be easily dyed, 
and without additional cost to the dyers, inasmuch as 
the dyeing of this textile can be performed satisfactorily 
by methods now known and used for other textiles. 

At this point it might be well to mention another kind 
of synthetic staple fiber that is attracting much atten- 
tion, namely, Lanital. This fiber is not rayon, but is 
a fiber made from casein (skimmed milk). Lanital 
production has been highly developed by Italy, but as 
yet it is not produced in the United States. 


Conclusion 


In summary it may be said that the many technologi- 
cal developments in the rayon industry during the last 
twenty years in the United States have succeeded in 
developing a fiber that is new and individual. Pro- 
duced under scientifically-controlled conditions, rayon 
today possesses a uniformity and versatility that is 
unexcelled by any other textile fiber. 

The progress of the rayon industry has been of great 
benefit to other industries and the consumer. The 
growth of rayon production has provided a large 
market for the products of the chemical industries, 
textile machinery industry, and for agricultural prod- 
ucts. Rayon has given the textile fabricating groups, 
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namely the weavers, knitters, dyers, finishers and con- 
verters, not only a quality product of uniform proper- 
ties at a low cost, but also the opportunity to develop 
an ever-widening range of new fabrics to satisfy con- 
sumers’ demand. And to the consumer, rayon fabrics 
offer the maximum style and serviceability per dollar 
spent. 


What of rayon’s future? With these great accom- 
plishments of the past twenty years, it is impossible to 
predict what the next twenty years will bring. For the 
immediate future we can look for a greater refinement 
in the present properties of rayon, the development of 
new properties, continued expansion in textile uses, and 
the wider application of rayon in non-apparel. 


Industry’s Bookshelf 


Asphalts and Allied Substances by Herbert Abraham, Van 
Nostrand, N. Y., 1491 pp., $10.00. Fourth edition of this 
standard work contains completely rewritten section on 
methods of testing, and the addition of more than twelve 
thousand patent references and nine hundred items in the 
bibliography. The text throughout has been carefully 
revised, corrected, and supplemented. 


Modern Theories of Organic Chemistry by H. B. Watson, 
Oxford Press, N. Y., 218 pp., $4.50. A concise, simplified 
exposition of the theoretical basis of organic chemistry 
in the light of new discoveries, notably in the electronic 
theory of valency. 


Economics I, American Institute of Banking, N. Y., 544 pp., 
prepared by Willard E. Atkins. This is a text book for 
use in adult classes under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Banking; a general introduction to economics 
in not too rigidly the class room style. 


Chemistry, Matter & Life by Stephen and L. M. Miall, 
Macmillan, N. Y., 296 pp., $2.60. Principally from the 
basis of physical chemistry, a semi-popular, very lucid 
interpretation of chemical processes in connection with 
the place of chemistry in industry and daily life. 


The Law of Contracts and Sales by J. F. Christ, Longmans, 
Green, N. Y., 232 pp. (paper bound), $1.00. Worthy addi- 
tion to the American Business Fundamental Series: first 
class non-technical treatment of the subject for executives 
and engineers. 


America’s Stake in International Investments by Cleona 
Lewis, Brookings, Washington, 697 pp., $4.00. Studies 
statistically and critically the debtor-creditor position of 
the United States from 1783 to date, and discusses the 
pressing problem of the migrations of capital. 


The World of Atoms by Arthur Haas. A second edition 
translated by G. D. Walsh and H. S. Uhler, Van Nos- 
trand, N. Y., 183 pp., $3.00. A revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of twelve mathematical lectures on atomic physics. 


Poisons by Hugo Glaser, Hutchinson's, London, 292 pp., 
8s, 6d. From poison arrows to gas warfare, from illum- 
inating gas to obscure biological serums, this book ranges 
over the entire little known field of poisons in a volume 
of unusual value and extraordinary interest. 


Combustion, Flames and Explosions of Gases by Bernard 
Lewis and Guenther von Elbe, Macmillan, N. Y. C., 
415 pp., $5.50. A needed up-to-date summary of combus- 
tion phenomenon with special emphasis on physical and 
practical considerations. 
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Solvents and Plasticizers 
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1933 


By Carleton Ellis 


Y solvents we usually mean organic liquids, and 

the solvent industry is the provider of those 

liquids such as are used for coating composi- 
tions, oil extraction, dry cleaning, degreasing, scour- 
ing, varnish removers, rubber cements, dopes, sprays, 
stains, household cements, vehicles for pharmaceuticals, 
etc. Refrigerants, antifreezes, brake liquids, lubricants, 
fuels, heat-transfer liquids, fire extinguishers also 
demand “solvents,” but these fields do not apply to the 
solvent properties but to other specific physical charac- 
teristics of the liquids. 

The solvents of earlier days included principally 
petroleum naphthas, coal-tar liquids, alcohol and by- 
products of alcoholic fermentation, wood-distillation 
liquids, chlorinated compounds and carbon disulfide. 
The World War demanded larger quantities of acetone 
than were readily available from the then-existing 
sources, which resulted in the establishment of an acetone 
fermentation process. This process also provided large 
quantities of normal butyl alcohol as an unwanted by- 
product. 

The growth of the automobile industry required a 
faster drying coating. The recognition of the virtues 
of low-viscosity nitrocellulose as a lacquer base and 
the simultaneous provision of an unlimited source of 
butyl alcohol from which butyl acetate could be made 
to supply sufficient solvent to meet this demand, were 
the two developments responsible for the modern sol- 
vents industry. It may be said that the solvents indus- 
try came in by automobile. Previously, the main sol- 
vent used in lacquers of the old type was an amyl acetate 
(banana oil) made by esterifying the alcohols of fusel 
oil, a by-product of alcohol fermentation. Butyl acetate 
proved a cheaper, more available substitute. 

With the nitrocellulose coating industry, lacquers 
were studied more intensively. The solvent or solvent 
mixture used gives the first impression on inspecting 
or testing a lacquer. It determines the odor, drying 
time, viscosity, tendency to whiten during drying and 
the general performance of the lacquer up to the time 
the solvent has been eliminated and the solid film is 
formed. Ability to dissolve is only one requirement, 
and other factors must also be considered. Evapora- 
tion rate is important and must be suited to the manner 
of use. The solvent should be colorless, non-toxic, 
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stable, and in general without a disagreeable odor. The 
about 60° and 160° C., and only for special effects are 
solvents chosen outside this range. After the general 


boiling point of useful lacquer solvents is between 


acceptance of lacquers, to meet definite requirements of 
manufacturer and user, a large number of solvents 
appeared on the market. Many of these were entirely 
new. Others had been laboratory curiosities until pre- 
pared by newly discovered processes. Some of the older 
solvents were made on a wider scale than previously. 
Twenty years ago secondary alcohols (from petroleum ) 
were in their infancy. Butanol was mainly a laboratory 
preparation. A few ether-alcohols had been described, 
but most of these solvents, which are now produced on 
a large scale, were unborn. 

Therefore, except in a few cases, there is really no 
comparison of present prices with those prevailing 
twenty years ago. Tor example, acetone (from wood 
distillation) was about 25c per pound; today (by fer- 
mentation and synthesis) it is about 6c. Wood alcohol 
(from wood distillation) was 92c per gallon; today 
methanol (synthesized in an entirely different manner ) 
is about 38c per gallon and a far purer product than 
the old wood alcohol. Amyl acetate for the old-style 
lacquers brought about $5 per gallon; today a type of 
amyl acetate synthesized from petroleum is about 80c 
per gallon. Carbon disulfide was widely used in the 
rubber industry; today it is seldom met with as a 
solvent but used for synthesis. Although the paint 
and varnish industry could get along fairly well today 
with the solvents which were available twenty years ago, 
these thinners have been improved, and other types 
are available now, particularly in petroleum naphthas 
and naval stores liquids. Part of the credit for cheap 
diverse solvents today is due to advances in the science 
of distillation. The efficient separation of complex 
mixtures by fractional distillation has resulted in better 
recovery and higher standards of purity. Today even 
anhydrous ethyl alcohol is marketed. 

Synthetic resin coating and impregnating composi- 
tions contributed to the demand for solvents. Also, 
cellulose acetate put in its bid for special dissolvers. 
Today it is fairly correct to say that for any soluble 
substance a solvent is commercially available for it. 
Future changes of base materials for lacquers may 
result in further development of other types of solvents 
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which at present are little used, such as aldehydes, 
acetals, thioethers, alkyl sulfites, and amines. 
Considered from a pessimistic point of view, all 
uses of solvents (except a relatively few involving sol- 
vent recovery) result in their waste. A non-volatile 
substance is dissolved and placed where wanted by 
liquid transfer; the solvent is then allowed to evaporate 


Thus 


it would seem to be a serious drain on physical re- 


from the solution, usually into the atmosphere. 


sources to elaborate a liquid only to waste it to the 
air. However, one thing particularly characteristic 
of the solvent industry is the fundamental availability 
of its products as a whole. There is often competition 
between purely chemical and biological (fermentation ) 
processes, and whatever method is used to produce a 
particular solvent depends usually upon the immediate 
accessibility of the raw material. For example, acetone 
may be obtained by any of the following routes: (1) 
wood to acetic acid to acetone; (2) carbohydrates to 
acetone and butyl alcohol; (3) carbohydrates to alcohol 
to acetone; (4) ethylene to alcohol to acetone; (5) 
propylene to isopropyl alcohol to acetone; and (6) 
acetylene to acetic acid (or acetaldehyde) to acetone. 
Barring depletion of most of the ultimate raw materials 
of the chemical industry (which include air, water, 
limestone, coal, petroleum, sulfur, salt and cellulose), 
it is hardly likely that a shortage of all liquids for a 
definite solvent purpose can occur. This is because of 
the diverse character of the products and the possibility 
of developing still others as need arises. A shortage of 
things to dissolve might occur before a shortage of 
liquids in which to dissolve them. 

It is not the intention here to describe each solvent 
in terms of how it is made, its advantages and costs, 
because many of these liquids have uses other than as 
dissolvers. However, the principal classes are shown 
below with an indication of the particular fields in which 


they find usage as solvents. 
Hydrocarbons 


Mineral spirits and turpentine constitute the usual 
thinners for paints and varnishes. Coal-tar solvents 
are more active and are used in more difficultly soluble 
compositions and in varnish removers. Lacquers em- 
ploy hydrocarbon liquids as diluents, generally coal- 
tar hydrocarbons. However, special cuts of petroleum 
naphtha are available from oil refineries which are 
comparable in evaporation rate with coal-tar hydro- 
carbons. Although petroleum naphtha usually has low 
solvent power on account of a high content of aliphatic 
hydrocarbons, petroleum solvents are now on _ the 
market which are high in aromatics and consequently 
high in solvent power. Such products are obtained by 
hydrogenation of naphtha or by taking special cuts from 


asphalt-base crudes. Hydrocarbons are the cheapest 
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solvents and, of course, the most widely used. They 
are generally useful for oils, fats and waxes. 

Naval stores liquids are principally hydrocarbons. 
Some (e.g., pine oil) contain other classes of com- 
pounds. They are included here because in solvent 
power they are more nearly like hydrocarbons. 


Boiling Flash Specific Ref. Index 
Range Point Gravity (Pure Mat’l) 
Name J oa oF. at 20°C. 20°C. 

3enzol (benzene). 78-81 59 875-.886 1.5014 
Toluol (toluene).. 109-111 50 866 1.4962 
Xylol (xylene) . 127-159 84 862 1.500 
Ethyl benzene .... 135 59 872 1.4983 
GYMENE: S660 55:0 176 212 .857 1.4947 
Hi-flash naphtha... 145-190 102 860 1.4931 
Petroleum naphtha 96-129 ou FIM 8“ etary 
VM & P naphtha 160-200 120 | re 
Solvesso No.1... 94-139 45 TIO eae 
Solvesso No. 2. 134-185 110 CAF lve 
Solvesso No. 3... 179-214 155 IME aS 
Solvsol 19-27 .... 88-132 AIZOS? CY sissies 
Solvsol 24-34 115-171 OCIS 2G.) cuss 
Solvsol 30-40 148-204 fot (Uhl Or) eee 
Solvsol 40-50 204-260 we Oo) CPSs) aia 
Cyclohexane ..... 80-83 43 1719 1.4273 
Tetrahydronaphtha- 

lene (tetralin).. 196-217 180 S72 1.5461 
Decahydronaphtha- 

lene (decalin) 186-194 145 885 1.4828 
Turpentine ....... 150-170 110 .866 1.469 
Dipentene ........ 150-175 145 845—.854 1.474 
DPOlvenOl ....s0:6%.4 165-212 110 .850-.866 1.474 
HIereosol .). « <./.04 175-262 150 .895-.905 1.473-1.480 
PANG TOMS coats ace 99-226 185 925-935 1.479 

Aleohols 


Ethyl alcohol is undoubtedly the oldest solvent and 
has been used more often than any other liquid except 
water. It has long been a component of shellac coat- 
ing compositions. In fact, shellac or other resin solu- 
tions used as coatings, are known as spirit varnishes. 
Methyl alcohol is also an old solvent. Fusel oil, a 
byproduct of alcohol fermentation, is a mixture of 
higher alcohols including amyl. These alcohols repre- 
sent practically all that were commercially available 
until more recent years. 

This group of solvents, perhaps more distinctly than 
any other, illustrates the changes produced by modern 
developments. Methyl alcohol is no longer dependent 
upon wood distillation. Neither must ethyl alcohol 
come entirely from fermentation since it can be made 
cheaply from ethylene. Fusel oil would not begin to 
supply the need for higher alcohols on which the 
lacquer industry relies. Isopropyl alcohol is produced 
by propylene hydration, and other higher alcoho!s are 
obtainable by hydration of the corresponding olefins. 
Normal butyl alcohol comes from a particular type of 
fermentation. The amyl alcohols now result from the 
chlorination and hydrolysis of pentane. Various of the 
higher alcohols are also available as by-products of the 
methanol synthesis. The commercial production of 
ethylene glycol is recent. Other alcohols can be pro- 
duced as the need arises. 
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Although alcohols are largely utilized for production 
of esters, they have important uses in lacquers princi- 
pally as blending agents. They also influence viscosity 
and clarity. 


Boiling Flash Specific Ref. Index 


Range Point Gravity (Pure Mat’l) 
Name oc. oF, 10°C. ~ 26°. 


Methyl alcohol (methanol) 6466 52. .795-.800 1.329 
Ethy alcohol. scccsieccens 78 65 .791 1.361 
Isopropyl alcohol (Petro- 

RORY syerieoowie hee 82-83 67 —.786 1.3776 
n-Butyl alcohol (butanol) . 115-118 111 811 1.3974 
sec.-Butyl alcohol ........ 96-103 88  .808 1.397 
tert.-Butyl alcohol ....... 83 veg SAR 1.3878 
iso-Buty! alcohol .......<. 107-111 111 ~ .803 1.396 
n-Amyl alcohol 2.66.25 <s 134-138 134 82 1.3991 
sec.-Butyl carbinol ....... 126-130) FSS S16 ee 
Methyl propyl carbinol ... 117-121 121 .810  X— ..... 
iso-Butyl carbinol (iso-amyl] 

AICOHORE crea ase eene 128-132 132 .812 1.407 
Diethyl carbinol (sec.-amyl) 117-124 124 816 = ..... 
tert.-Amyl alcohol ........ 100-104 68 81 — ..... 
Fusel oil (refined) ....... 100-132 108 .812—816  ..... 
Amyl alcohol (mixed) 

WEEMEASOU)) dss eediien 112-139 126 .812-.820 1.4070 
m-Hexy! alcohol 2.026. :<: 153-157 145 .819-.823 ..... 
2-Ethyl butyl alcohol ..... 144-156 137 .830-.835 1.4229 
Methyl amyl alcohol ..... 131-132 114 .819-.823 1.4087 
WGEVIPAIGONO! ¢ scisiescies 8 182-201 178 .832—837 1.4300 
Cyclohexanol (Hexalin).. 155-165 154 .945 1.4680 
Methylcyclohexanol ...... 170-180 154 .922 1.4635 
Benzyl aleohol ....: ..0626 199-204 204 1.045 1.5399 
Diacetone alcohol ........ 130-175 -135 .937-943 1.4242 
Ethylene glycol .......... 191-200 241 1.1150 1.4274 


Esters 


There are so many alcohols available and so many 
acids on a well established footing that the number of 
combinations is very great. This accounts for the 
largest group of individual solvents, the esters. The 
lacquer industry is the principal user. The cheapest 
organic acid is acetic, produced from several sources 
such as ethyl alcohol oxidation, oxidation of acetal- 
dehyde obtained by hydration of acetylene, or wood 
distillation. Besides acetic acid others have long been 
available, such as formic, butyric, lactic, benzoic and 
oxalic, and esters of all these acids are produced. 
Another cheap acid is phthalic, but its esters are too 
high-boiling for consideration with volatile solvents and 
are discussed later as plasticizers. Aside from solvent 
power (highest in the esters of low molecular weight), 
evaporation rate is one of the chief points to consider 
ina lacquer solvent. [:thyl acetate and isopropyl acetate 
are the cheapest esters, but are so volatile that they pro- 
duce difficulties of application when used in high pro- 
portion. The ester most widely in demand, therefore, 
is ethyl acetate. Other esters are used to meet partic- 
ular requirements. In the cellulose acetate field ester 
solvents are represented by the lower formates and 
lactates. 

In order to insure low acidity and prevent hydrolysis 
commercial esters frequently contain a certain amount 


of the alcohol from which they were made. This alcohol 
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impurity is an advantage when a hydrocarbon is to be 
mixed with the ester solution in a lacquer, since a 
larger proportion of hydrocarbon can be added without 
precipitating the cellulose ester. 


Boiling Flash Specific Ref. Index 
Range Point Gravity (Pure Mat’l) 
Name °c. °F 20°C. 20°C. 

Ethyl formate ........ 51-55 —3 .900-.930 1.3597 
Butyl formate ........ 95-110 ... .88(15°C.) 1.3891 
Amyl formate ........ 115-122 72  .87(15°C.) 1.3951(11°) 
Methyl acetate ........ 53-55 20 =.930-.940 =: 11.3619 
Ethyl acetate .........% 70-80 3 .883-.888 1.3727 
Isopropyl acetate ..... 84.5-90 35 .868-.874 1.3770 
n-Butyl acetate ....... 119-127. 88 = .872-.877_ 1.3951 
sec.-Butyl acetate ..... 105-127 88  .858 1.389 
iso-Butyl acetate ...... 114-118 88  .870 1.3997 
Amyl acetate ......... 110-150 84 .863-871 ..... 
Methyl Amyl acetate .. 140-150 105  .8565 1.4008 
sec.-Amyl acetate ..... 120-152 89 .860-.865 1.4021 
Amy acetate (mixed 

ISOMEES)) s.oc8d ecu. 121-155 111 .860-.870 1.4000 
Furfuryl acetate ...... 175 cas LERS 1.4603 
sec.-Hexyl acetate . 129-158 110 861  X& ..... 
Methyl-iso-butyl carbinol 

Col | pea 140-150 113  .855-.860 1.4008 
2-Ethylbutyl acetate ... 155-164 135 .875-.881 1.4103 
Cyclohexyl acetate .... 170-177 135 .966 — ...... 
Octyl acetate (2-ethyl- 

NEUE o.5. oooh 190-200 180 .870—.876 1.4300 
Benzyl acetate ........ 213-216 205 1.055 1.5232 
Glycol monoacetate ... 182 yi: ae S|) ee 
Glycol diacetate ...... 190 207 1.104 1.4150 
Methyl-butylene glycol 

ACETAL eho F al csieais's0s 167-171 140 956 = ...... 
Methyl Cellosolve 

WI. eicecasiinse 143-145 132 1.003-1.008 1.4025 
Cellosolve acetate ..... 145-165 122 .971-.976 1.4030 
Butyl Cellosolve acetate 188-192 180 .943 = ..... 
Methyl Carbitol acetate 203-212 180 1.0040 © ..... 
Diethylene glycol di- 

ACCME ccc. Secs 2ISZoe ZOO EWG lk sexe 
Carbitol acetate ....... 211-220 225 1.011 1.4230 
Butyl Carbitol acetate.. 236-249 260 987 §— ..... 
Methyl acetoacetate ... 90-90 180 1.0780 1.4246 
Ethyl acetoacetate .... 180 141 1.022-1.027 1.4209 
Ethyl propionate ...... 90-118 70  .891 1.3844 
Butyl propionate ...... 124-171 105 874 39 ...... 
Ethyl butyrate ........ 107-131 85  .880 1.4008 
Butyl butyrate ........ 152-170 128 .874 1.4049 
Ethyl benzoate ....... 212 waco BOR 1.5068 
Butyl glycollate ....... 178-186 154 1013 = ..... 
Ethyl acetylglycollate.. 181-195 180 1.094 = ..... 
HthyP lactate .. 6.0.24. 119-176 140 1.034 1.4118 
Butyl lactate . 2.52.0. 145-230 176 980 3...... 
Isoamyl propionate ... 150-160 145 880 = ..... 
Isopropyl lactate ...... 149-167 130 988 3 ..... 
Butyl crotonate ....... 180 123 899 1.4323 
Methyl! furoate ....... 181 we.) / |,’ ae 
Bthyl furoate ........ 128 ... 1.0974 1.4740 

(95 mm.) 
Butyl furoate ......... 233-236 ROSSS hemes 
Amyl furoate ......... 7s Ne nee oo ee 
(7 mm.) 
Diethyl carbonate 

O19) G) ) Saar 100-130 68 .967-.971 1.3845 
Ethyl butyl carbonate... 135-175 58 .92-93 ..... 
Diethyl oxalate ....... 180-190 168 1.075-1.079 1.4101 
Diethyl succinate ..... 217 aes E040 1.4201 
Diethyl malonate ..... 198 wes 1.06] 1.4143 
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It is only natural that industry when seeking to recover 
useful solvents should turn to those who are widely ex- 
perienced in designing and building equipment to produce 
the original solvents. 

The work done by Badger Engineers in these two im- 
portant phases of chemical engineering has brought them in 
contact with the production of alcohols, esters, acetone, 
chlorinated solvents and synthetic organic chemicals. They 
have also been called in to help obtain highest recovery 
and quality of solvents used in the production of chemi- 
cals, lacquers, plastics, artificial leather, rayon, coated pa- 
pers and synthetic products. 

Badger Engineers are thus serving the gigantic process 
industry in a dual capacity — that of both producing and 


recovering solvents. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


BOSTON «© NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO 


Chemical Engineers and Contractors 
Specializing in Distillation, Evaporation 
Extraction and Solvent Recovery 
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As a class ethers are good solvents for oils and fats. 
Ethyl ether is the classical example of an extracting 
liquid, having been used widely in synthetic organic 
research. Mixed with alcohol, it formed one of the 
earliest nitrocellulose solvents. The higher ethers are 
usually effective solvents (except for nitrocellulose ) 
and are often preferred on account of their lesser 
volatility. Of the recent ethers, dioxane is a very ver- 
satile solvent. It is a solvent for such unlike substances 
as chlorinated rubber and cellulose acetate. Glycol 
diethers are cellulose acetate solvents (dimethyl and 
diethyl Cellosolve are the dimethyl and diethyl ethers 
of ethylene glycol; dimethyl Carbitol is the dimethyl 
ether of diethylene glycol). Dichlordiethyl ether 
(Chlorex) is an example of a solvent which has attained 
wide specific use; it is employed in the improved purt- 
fication of lubricating oils. Furfural (classed here as 
an ether for convenience) is also a cheap commercial 
product. Although it has wide uses otherwise, it is a 
good phenolic resin solvent and also finds application in 
lubricating oil extraction and in the purification of 
rosin. 


Boiling Flash Specific Ref. Index 

Range Point Gravity (Pure Mat’l) 
Name oc. oF; 26°C. 20°C. 
Betty! ethe® sci.c.ccee ces 34-37. —4 _ .715-.718 1.3542 
Isopropyl ether ......... 63-69 5) eT CS 2 2 ae 
BULYINEMNES’ kd iced idee a’ 137-143 100 .756-.771 ....... 
PONG PGtNel 664.66 6c saci 170-190 150  .780 1.4212 
BHOMANE «oihoncs dba sev 95-103 65 1.030-1.038 ..... 
Dimethyl Cellosolve ..... 85 34.878 1.3839 
Diethyl Cellosolve ...... HIG=125. SO) Shiai 
Diethyl Carbitol ........ 181-189 170 909  —..... 
Glycerol triethyl ether ... 181 886(25°C.) 1.407 
BOetnylin <.cc6c ecetecwsc PZ4HEZO™ ice AS! Oo Stine 
BPipnenylin® .a6 cc sess 130-132 Pee). “> Woon 
Dichlorethyl ether ...... 172-178 1.217-1.223 1.4570 
Furfural (not an ether).. 158-162 131- 1.158-1.160 1.5261 

134 
Ether-Alcohols 


A particular group of solvents includes those which 
combine in a single molecule the characteristic groups 
of alcohols and ethers. A mixture of alcohol and ether 
is a good nitrocellulose solvent; the ether-alcohols such 
as glycol ethers are even better. Perhaps the most 
outstanding property of the glycol ethers is their very 
mild odor. Cellosolve is the ethyl ether of ethylene 
glycol; methyl Cellosolve is the methyl ether and butyl 
Cellosolve, the butyl ether of glycol. Carbitol is the 
ethyl ether of diethylene glycol. These liquids are also 
solvents for many dyes, and Carbitol finds use as an 
ingredient of non-grain-raising wood stains. This group 
of solvents has been largely developed since the rise 
of automobile lacquers. Glycol ethers are economically 
produced from ethylene, which is present in the gases 
The glycerol ethers 
are less available but should also be considered. 


from the cracking of petroleum. 


Boiling Flash Specific Ref. Index 
Range Point Gravity (Pure Mat’l) 
Name oC. a) 9! 20°C. 20°C. 
Methyl Cellosolve ..... 118-126 105 .961-.966 1.4028 
CHE 66 Access 133-137. 111 .927-.933 1.4080 
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Isopropyl Cellosolve .. 140-143 125 906 — ..... 
Butyl Cellosolve ...... 163-172 165 .900-.905 1.4190 
Benzyl Cellosolve ..... 254-258 254 1.070  X— ..... 
Methyl Carbitol ...... 185-195 200 1.030-1.040 1.4244 
CASDHON Acer ck sw aeees 189-203 205 1.0241.030 ..... 
Butyl Carbitol ........ 224-232 230  .954.960 1.4290 
Ethylidene glycerol ... 180-197 1.131(25°C.) 1.1442(25°) 
Glycerol monoethyl 

CONN wdc es ceae- Gee 1.063(25°C.) 1.441 
Glycerol diethyl ether.. 191 952 1.419(23°) 
Glycerol diisopropyl 

Cte earns Shee 199 914 1.418(25°) 
Glycerol monoisoamy] 

CUE ease cr siet hun eee .976(25°C.) 1.440(25°) 
Glycerol diisoamyl ether 265 «ve SOEC2S°C.) LAGICZS°) 
Furfuryl alcohol ...... 169 167 1.133 1.4870 
Tetrahydrofurfuryl 

BIGOHON a dscesees cass 170-178 167 1.055 1.4519 

Ketones 


Wood distillation yields acetic acid which, when con- 
verted to calcium acetate and distilled, gives acetone. 
Higher ketones are formed at the same time, methy] 
ethyl ketone and a higher boiling mixture known as 
acetone oil. A particular solvent product is known as 
methyl acetone, which consists of a mixture of methy] 
alcohol, methyl acetate and acetone. 
have long been known and used for many purposes. 
Acetone is one of the strongest solvents for cellulose 
esters and a great many resins. An early use of acetone 
was as a solvent for acetylene. 


These solvents 


As mentioned pre- 
viously, the present process for getting acetone is by 
fermentation, whereby butyl alcohol is also obtained. 
It is also available by dehydrogenation of isopropyl 
alcohol. The higher ketones, which are particularly 
useful with vinyl resins, are also made synthetically. 
Cyclohexanone is an excellent lacquer solvent. 


Boiling Flash Specific Ref. Index 

Range Point Gravity (Pure Mat’l) 
Name =. oF. 20°C. 26°C. 
Acetone .............-. 55.7-56.7 0 .7915-.7935 1.3591 
Methyl acetone ........ 54-70 23 ~=.829--839 Sixt 
Methyl ethyl ketone .... 77-82 32.805 1.3791 
Methyl propyl ketone .. 101-107 60  .810 1.3895 

Methyl isobutyl ketone 

CELERON) shies cceee 113-119 74 .799-.804 1.3959 
Methyl n-butyl ketone .. 114-137. 95 818 1.4024 
Methyl n-amyl ketone .. 147-153 115 .816-.821 1.4110 
Methyl n-hexyl ketone .. 169-173 160  .820 1.4161 
Diethyl ketone ......... 100-104 59 .815 1.3927 
Dipropyl ketone ....... 138-144 120 .816 1.4072 
Diisobutyl ketone ...... 164-169 145 808 = ..... 
Mesityl oxide .......... 117-139 90 .855 1.4439 
Cyclohexanone ........ 130-173 145 .946 1.4524 
Methylcyclohexanone ... 114-173 145 .921 3— ..... 
BGHGHONG « .ccwssicw cues 190-210 160 .948 1.4647 


Chlorinated Compounds 


The non-flammability of many chlorinated hydro- 
carbons makes them very useful where fire hazards 
are concerned, as in certain coating compositions and in 
dry cleaning, degreasing and oil extraction. As solvents 
for oils, fats, and many resins they are quite effective ; 
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and in combination with alcohols a more active solvent 
is often obtained. For example, ethylene dichloride 
and alcohol is a solvent for nitrocellulose and cellulose 
acetate. Acetylene tetrachloride is a good cellulose 
acetate solvent and was formerly widely used for this 
purpose, but is less popular now on account of its 
toxicity. Butyl and amyl chlorides are available, but 
are used more for synthesis than as solvents. The 
same is true of the chlorhydrins of glycol and glycerol. 


Boiling Flash Specific Ref. Index 
Range Point Gravity (Pure Mat’l) 
Name °C. oF. 20°C. 20°C. 
Methylene chloride... 40-42 Non-infl. 1.328 1.4235 
Chioroform: .c.6ss25 612 Non-infl. 1.499(15°) 1.4449 
Carbon tetrachloride. 76 Non-infl. 1.584(25°) 1.4607 
Ethylene dichloride... 82-84 70 1.23-1.25 1.4446 
Trichlorethane ..... 114 ee 1.478 1.4709 
Tetrachlorethane ... 145-147 Non-infl. 1.600 1.4509 
Pentachlorethane ... 157-160 Non-infl. 1.680 1.5020 
Trichlorethylene .... 86-88 Non-infl. 1.472 1.4777 
Tetrachlorethylene .. 119 Non-infl. 1.624 1.5050 
Propylene dichloride. 93-97 Sei 1.158 1.4388 
Dichlorpentane ..... 130-200 Ses BOSS shee 
Ethylene chlorhydrin. 122-132 131 1,.202-1.208 1.361 
Dichlorhydrin ...... 170-190 se 1.351 1.4802 
Epichlorhydrin ..... 117 ree 1.203 1.442 
Chlorbenzene ....... 130-131 83 1.104 1.5248 
Dichlorbenzene 
(Orthene) ....... 167-180 120 1.336 1.5518 
Trichlorbenzene .... 123 Zi4 TA66GI0P). -s.50. 
Plasticizers 


Solvents usually imply more or less readily volatile 
liquids. Plasticizers are preferably non-volatile and 
represent the highest available homologs of the solvent 
series. The previous remarks as to the availability and 
recent extensive growth of solvents apply also to these 
materials, which are additions made to plastic sub- 
stances to modify their physical properties. Their two 
principal requirements are miscibility or compatibility 
and the permanency of their toughening or flexibilizing 
effect. 

Plasticizers may be either liquid or solid. Castor 
oil was used as early as 1856 in the so-called flexible 
collodion. The next advance was camphor as used 
with nitrocellulose to form Celluloid. Camphor is ap- 
preciably volatile, and many attempts were made to 
find a camphor substitute. Although many substances 
were suggested, few were chosen ; and camphor remains 
unique in being a volatile substance which sticks with 
the composition in mass. This permanency may be due 
to compound formation or to the mechanical action of 
volatilizing from the surface layer to produce a shrink- 
age and consequently a sealing in of the material under- 
neath. Somewhat later the aryl phosphates were 
introduced, one expectancy from their use being the 
reduction of flammability. Tricresyl phosphate was 
developed for this purpose. Alkyl phthalates were also 
tried as well as hundreds of other substances. 

With the advent of modern lacquers the need for 
plasticizers to reduce the hardness and brittleness of 
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nitrocellulose and increase its flexibility and adhesion 
was apparent. Camphor is suitable for nitrocellulose in 
massive form, but a lacquer film is mainly surface, and 
camphor is lost rather quickly. On the other hand, 
dibutyl phthalate, tricresyl phosphate and castor oil, 
either alone or in mixture, while not the most useful 
for solid substances, were utilized, and today remain the 
most widely used plasticizers for lacquers, although 
there are a great many from which to choose. 

Triphenyl phosphate and the alkyl phosphates are 
miscible with cellulose acetate as well as with nitro- 
cellulose. Many phosphates have been introduced 
recently which differ among themselves in solvent 
power and volatility. They are valuable also in cellulose 
ether compositions. The alkyl phthalates represent 
another large group. The lower phthalates (ethyl and 
methyl) are miscible with cellulose acetate and are 
widely used in cellulose acetate plastics, whereas the 
higher phthalates are preferred in nitrocellulose lac- 
quers. The softer alkyd products may be considered 
as plasticizers as well as resins. Various modifications 
of castor oil and castor oil derivatives have been 
developed ; also other modified oils. 

Most plasticizers are esters, and a distinction is some- 
times made between glyceride oils or oil derivatives and 
synthetic materials, the latter being termed chemical 
plasticizers. With nitrocellulose they differ in type of 
miscibility. For example, nitrocellulose is not directly 
soluble in castor oil, but it is in dibutyl phthalate. Both 
kinds of plasticizers yield clear solid solutions with 
nitrocellulose. 

Although the chief requirements of a plasticizer are 
miscibility and permanence, there are other factors. 
Permanence depends on vapor pressure and stability. 
The substance should not only be very high-boiling but 
also should not decompose on aging into volatile bodies. 
There should be no color change by light. Odor would 
be expected to be very slight since this is usually asso- 
ciated with more volatile materials. A_ plasticizer 
should not ordinarily be water-soluble. And, finally, 
the effect should be that of toughening (preferably on 
addition of a relatively small amount of the plasticizer) 
and not simply softening. Although materials of such 
intrinsic hardness and toughness as cellulose esters can 
stand some softening by the addition of a miscible sub- 
stance, this is not generally true of brittle resins. 


Phosphate Plasticizers 


Name Boiling Point, °C./mm. 
BRIUEU EE Ec weakens cdecsGadanennd cde asses 180/20 
PRRIAIINU IN hak denne ke we ene wadew caneless 225/50 
TRUITGILW Ecos vaste tals caretea de Mace Race dae 260/20 
ABICNOSUM se Soeeas Wedd odes ca reseeomaeos 275-280/20 
Diphenyl-tert.-butylphenyl ............... 261/6 
Diphenyl-chlorphenyl .................4- 236/4 
DUCE VE MONG IE sernc Won soon su ote eaeees 280/7.6 
Phenyl-di-tert.-butylphenyl ............... 281/6 
PHEHVI-GICHIOFDNENG! |. ... ccc ccewccsiciecies 254/4 
PENG EGNEUCE 6c decicks oie cndececaneia 2f5f 5 
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Phthalates 
Name Boiling Point, °C./mm. 

Diet LS se eae ea eee ROR ER Meares 280-290/760 
Do Ce ae nin Daeerer gan, seat eevemirr reper at 200-207 /50 
NON 52d cic tits ew eee CA eee 195-200/5 
EORONG A. cio d oda ich cee es eke oe eesaee 305/15 
ny Lee ae Tae eM es eta do rere tea try her 210-220/20 
IC IEU LO Sak abursadastacencee -oheswbee 328/35 
PN MOAI coin a an vinwseas nee Oeonamncews 202-288/20 
LT Sy Uae, Spare re ae et ir ae eet Ro ree 250-257/14 
Methyl GElOsOlVe si esis .siec bee Sdewsws oats 209-261/20 
LERINGRIUES sce aios Gh kis See eae 345/760 
BI MRTIONOIVE Socio noskn de cascwenidcsus 233/5 
Diethyl AteTahydrO)) 25 \sss sc eicces ss 160-165/10 
Dibutyl (iettapyaro)) ...6sciesacsaenes ees’ 185-190/10 


Vegetable Oils and Fatty Acid Derivatives 
Name 


Castor oil 


PID) PACIIOIEAIE 6:5: hnis caceakascseunascts 258/13 
Jie ee lel) C) onl: a re ne oe 275/13 
Butyl acetylricinoleate ...............000- 200-235/3 

BN PAROLE, <6 ces wice dw aie thken Rees 200-225/25 
PSUR AIRE soci dics clos aie sais RR RS 230-270/30 
SIV EMIPOER Soe es aaa a ere 357--370/760 
PONV URERNS aise wien oS Sse eae a eeiees as 200-240/20 
PSV IPE RUTACE soo iikec aku eee OR ORR Aa 290-365/760 
SRAMDET I i cskied a sabuk eee eee ne es 258-760 
MUNA he isd no bs cae Oe eRe wet eees 310/760 


ARI ct eh os ue EG ote See eae 


Soya bean oil 
Tung oil 


Other Ester Plasticizers 

Name 
Tartrates : 

Diethyl 


Acelnustte cotsvansnins thas aca noe emt ia 340/760 
BPG incre alta arnteiaeieenay ects ah cee a 300/760 
SOUMSIIE Nort nna. Celene tienen 300/760 
SPI ie Pom ee AL Rr. ote meee dec. 
6. (RR Pa eee a eae ge A ee 250-270/4 

Citrates : 

MET lie tareteid oss Meat ase biseaeaeioe 294/760 
(cs 62 Ug es ae ea ee 253/22.5 
WE deg daxdcvkeouabavenktleseeess dec. 

Glycollates : 

Methyl phthalyi ethyl .oiisceccd seeds 189/5 
PARYAHataiyl UY) «60s. oa siwiscwkaan 190/5 
Butyl: pathalyl Duty) 6 sis sicc.cecedaves 219/5 

Lactate : 

PASI iri, Ste sn ee h amie pete Siem ack. 75-150/20 

Carbonates : 

DUERYL O54 5 as enienuwownawesens oni 302/760 

Oxalates : 

SOMME aise wick aed ates ene sa camens 243/760 
IDE oh ea hee eae eae SS ie 229 
OMA oss cro Sicko REE ok REA Babine 135-155,/20 
ICO cdi ced andieasiss Sakae 220/20 
Diemethyicyclohexy! ..6..0<606:scksi04 190-200/10 

Succinates : 

DPM A Gre LoS oid etd d Raeicums tern ieteeele 274/760 
DPUE ALIA hisaGule asa cu che een hee eee 238/14 

Maleate : 
ene 8 Oa reo ein ee ae 130-145/2 

Adipates : 

IPEDS ciop ca buen Sina iecata de ste an 245/760 
OST (eee ear er eer Pyeng eee 309/760 
PUOCIOMORY 1 5o2)..« skew na sedaknn ean 212/12 
Di( Methylcyclohexyl) ............66. 226-232/12 


— 
mn 
bo 


Boiling Range, °C./mm. 


Boiling Point, °C./mm. 
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Name Boiling Point, °C./mm. 

Sebacates : 

Cte aindisswrigin iavoani sin Saw eee ewes 307-308/760 

POG s,5)6.diar sie. 3 os SO ches toa sale wanes 180-220/5 
Benzoates: 

PURE OES, Se ere lore eiater otecetere ai ieveue ere catele store 237/760 

PIAA Saas eg aiht toa a Tse eles Ree 216-265/760 

1b) S01 21 leery Oo ee Ray Coen Ce 340-350/760 

PATH VICHOURIVEO! - os a cawsie\. Ceeeaneinrs 360/760 
Benzoylbenzoates : 

IVES ELA 1h. cases storerite carsie ce Kee tee 340/760 

Ptny hs chsistica ite hake shies neers 355/760 
Salicylates : 

PTV asia ehavaredaveiarars sisle! sas ae ateta ate ee 263/760 

BG 3 oc ctencvcavn snc create Sais ees 272/760 

PB OIIZ IN sre. o ko ewialn oA AOS RE 208/26 
Cinnamates : 

INNCERIUAS vale Sciernaeieareeisicles a eile ee 268/760 

MEOW Mice aes eases Nats oe ate Ne ratory 271/760 

553d Rar Ree Ray cane ene mae Drea Srna 165/17 
Abietates : 

WNAUBVE, «oes siigarn uence inate een ae 360-370/760 

BGT lors ccsaigs sictorots, dees raravorere omiers is me eareieione 350/760 

BCHZWA 24a baie eo aa wae ees 294-297 /4 

Methy] (GHYGTO): s2dcceskaswee os8 ewes 365/85 
Borates: 

PURSE ARIA VAL oS ee Spee oe Sita anerecet siete 220-280/760 


Although most plasticizers are esters, there are some 
of different type, such as derivatives of toluenesul- 
fonamide, anilides, substituted ureas and high molec- 
ular ketones and esters. 


Road Oil Sales Up in °37 


Increased construction of the lighter types of highway, espe- 
cially for county and farm-to-market roads, resulted in an in- 
crease of six per cent. in the sales of road oil by petroleum 
refineries in the U. S.—from 8,256,694 barrels in ’36 to 8,733,- 
650 barrels in °37, according to statistics compiled by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior. However, if the 
sales of road oil are taken in connection with sales of cut-back 
asphalts, paving flux, and emulsified asphalts, a smaller propor- 
tionate increase (three per cent.) was registered in the total 
sales of liquid and semi-liquid asphalts for highway construc- 
tion—from 16,427,254 barrels (revised figure) in ’36 to 16,968,- 
641 barrels in ’37. 

Increases in the Rocky Mountain district, where sales of road 
oil were almost doubled from 36 to ’37, in California, and in 
the Louisiana Gulf Coast more than offset a considerable 
decrease in Texas and in northern Louisiana and Arkansas, 
and smaller proportional decreases in the Oklahoma-Kansas- 
Missouri district, and in the districts east of the Mississippi River. 

Of the road oil sold in the U. S. in ’37 only 594,812 barrels, 
valued at $990,951, were made from foreign petroleum imported 
from Venezuela and Mexico. Of the road oil made from for- 
eign crude, 79 per cent. was sold by refineries of the Atlantic 
seaboard in ’36 and 77 per cent. in 37; the remainder was made 
in Gulf Coast refineries of Louisiana and Texas. 

Petroleum refineries in the U. S. reported the production of 
8,087,231 barrels of road oil in ’37, compared with 7,397,868 
barrels of road oil in ’36. The refinery output of road oil was 
augmented in °37 by 1,089,167 barrels of other petroleum prod- 
ucts, chiefly fuel oil, transferred to road oil stocks, compared 
with 1,096,583 barrels similarly transferred in ’36. Stocks of 
road oil and of transferred oils held at refineries increased from 
856,039 barrels (revised figure) on December 31, ’36 to 983,843 
barrels on December 31, 37. 
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IMPROVE YOUR RESINS BY 
USING “NATIONAL ANILINE” 








TOXILIC (MALEIC) ANHYDRIDE ctor, 


white, chemically pure product of increasing importance as 
a raw material to producers of quality resins and plasticizers. 


CHEMICAL SPECIFICATIONS 
MOLECULAR WEIGHT ...... +. «© 2. « © «. 98 
DENSITY . . . «© © © «© © © © e «oe «) 1.42 at 28°C 
Gal Ce Te) |) a 2 - bal 6 
BOILING POINT .. . . ‘ ry 1°) san © 


SOLUBILITY — Readily soluble in benzene, hydro-carbons, 
acetone, ethyl ether and chloroform. 


PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE —s standardized, pure white, 


flake product from production sources adequate to meet 
your every demand. 


OTHER RELATED CHEMICALS —11 cadition, the 


ETIONAY 


following chemicals are now available in commercial quan- 
tities: Succinic Acid and Anhydride * Malic Acid * Fumaric 
Acid « Toxilic (Maleic) Acid. 


NATIONAL ANILINE AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Intermediates Division BOwling Green 9-2240 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON . . aes 150 Causeway St. CHARLOTTE . . . 201-203 W. First St. 
PROVIDENCE . . . 15 Westminster St. GREENSBORO . Jefferson Standard Bldg. 
GSHICAGO . 22S 357 W. Erie St. ATLANTA. ..-. . 140 Peachtree St. 
PHILADELPHIA . . 200-204 S. Front St. CHATTANOOGA .. . . James Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO. . . 517 Howard St. PORTLAND, ORE. . 646N. Thompson St. 
TORONTO . 137-145 Wellington St., West 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


New Products from Chemieals 


Lucite invades the costume jewelry field. The use 
of du Pont’s new methyl methyacrylate, crystal-clear 
plastic in the manufacture of these Crystal Gazer 
Jockets represents another advance in the adoption 
of new material made available by chemistry, at a 
fraction of the cost of Nature’s material. Thi 
lockets can be opened to change the photographs 


which show clearly through the plastic 





Time for the next 
dose! The Hour 
Cap, a novel closure 
produced in a vari- 
ety of Bakelite 
molded colors, con- 
tains raised numer- 
als on the top to 
designate the hours 
of the day. A tiny 
steel bearing in- 
serted in a ribbed 
groove may be 
moved to the hour 
cr one-half hour 
when the next dose 
should be taken. 


Many outstanding features are claimed 
for this new line of porous cerami 
diaphragms for electrolytic cells manu 
factured by The Carborundum Com 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y., and called 
“Alfrax.” 
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Business 
and 


Pleasure 


Making a business of pleasure 
left to right, Frank D. Goll 
(Aluminum Co.), H. B. 
Prior (Prior Chemical), Dr. 
N. E. Van Stone (Sherwin- 
Williams) and Dr. J. D. 
Kerr (Glidden Co.). 
Harold Fyffe (Oldbury) mixes 
both—Cameraman, Don Prior. 


Pure pleasure—left to right, H. B. Prior, 
Dr. Kerr, and Eli Winkler (Columbia Alkali). 








: 
Pleasuremasters Charles Kelly (Hagerty Bros.), 
president, and Bart Sheehan (du Pont), chairman, 
entertainment committee, of the Salesmen’s e 
\ssociation—-Cameraman, Don Prior. ; 
j 








Candid Cameraman E. L. Luaces, N. Y. City consultant, shot these celebrities at the recent American Water Works convention in 
New Orleans—left to right, W. M. Wallace, Detroit Purification Plant, chairman, Purification Division, A. W. W. A.; N. M. 


Jarnette, chemist, Georgia State Dept. Health; Col, J. Wrench, sales manager, Industrial Sales Division, West Virginia Pulp & 





Paper Co.; John R. Baylis, physical chemist, Experimental Water Filtration Plant, Chicago; Vie Arnold, president, Phoenix Meter 


Co., Staten Island, and M. M. Braidech, asst. prof., chemical engineering, Case School of Applied Science. 
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the News | 

























Francis iB Gorrell of the clerical was $3.50 a week, and he worked | 


from 645 A.M. to 600 P.M 


During the blizzard of ‘88 he re 


staff of the Henry Bower Chemical 
Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa., retires after 
fifty-three and one-half years of members that he was only able to 

vi ‘rvice. Mr. Gorrell, born on . * 
loyal service dary siren reaad get to work by obtaining a lift on 
February 20, 1869, was taken on as : ee ' 
SS ee an ice-wagon. Possibly this was 
an office boy by the old Kalion . tals : : 
: : , : : the beginning of the intimate asso 
Chemical Company, manufacturer ie. ae GP 
eta ; Pa ciation ot the Bower organization 
of bichromates, in 1885, just about 


the same time that William H with the ice manufacturers whom it 


Bower became associated with has served so faithfully for many 
Kalion. The Kalion Chemical Com- years. In these days of forty hour 
pany was eventually bought by the and less work weeks, when the 
Baltimore Chrome Works which pitchers only go half a ball game, 


is now the Baltimore plant of the and in the welter of the discussion 
Mutual Chemical Co. of America. surrounding “the more abundant 
Later Kalion was combined with life,’ Mr, Gorrell shows no signs 
the Ammonia Co. of Philadelphia, of unusual wear and tear for his 
to form the Henry Bower Chemical 


Mig. Co. Mr, Gorrell’s first salary 


one-half years of 


fifty-three anc 


devoted service, 





Fred Koch (Dow Chem- 
ical) opens the Fall sell- 
ing season prematurely— 
Cameraman, Donald D. 
Bradley ( Rolls Chemical). 








John M. Weiss and 
bride caught lunching 
at the Chemists’ Club, 
New York, by Cam- 
eraman E. L. Luaces. 




















Ki 
n The British Government delegation which accompanied seventy-five members of the Society of Chemical Industry to Canada for the 
f. fifty-seventh annual meeting, was snapped in the lounge of the Duchess of Atholl, before they reached Quebec, with the Society's 
x secretary, H. J. Pooley (extreme left). The delegation comprised (1. to r.) Dr. R. FE. Stradling, director, Building Research Station; 
r Sir Gilbert Morgan, director, Chemical Research Laboratory; Dr. J. J. Fox, chief chemist, British Government, and W. A. Damon, 


chief inspector, \lkali Works. 








) 
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Columbia Alkali’s new labo- 
ratory at Barberton, Ohio 
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A digest of new methods 
and plant equipment 





Plant Operation and 
Management 





Hydrochloric Acid Corrosion 


By Dr. E. Rabald 


N most cases, dry hydrogen chloride gas at temperatures 
of 200° C. has very little influence on iron apparatus; and 
it is usual practice to use cast-iron piping for the cooling 
to about 130° C. 


hydrogen chloride produced in salt cake furnaces. 


of the gases containing up to 25 per cent. of 
For the com- 
bustion of chlorine with hydrogen, burners of copper and its 
alloys are used. 

An interesting observation made by Hofmann and his collab- 
orators is that the vapors of ammonium chloride at 250-300° C. 
attack metals far more strongly than would the quantity of 
hydrogen chloride produced by the dissociation of the ammonium 
chloride have done if present alone. 
attack, 
nickel and silver, forty times as great; and with copper, 109 


In the case of iron, the 
under these circumstances, is five times as great; with 


times as great, although in the last-mentioned connection the 
presence of ammonia also has an influence. In the presence of 
water, however, conditions are quite different. For instance, 
copper is strongly attacked by hydrogen chloride in a pressure 
tube at 200°C., but is practically unattacked under the same 
conditions by ammonium chloride solution. 

With hydrochloric-acid solutions, the corrosion problem is far 
more troublesome. When these solutions contain comparatively 
small quantities of water, the difficulties are not great: for 
instance, cast iron stands up well enough to such processes as 
the decomposition of chloride with hot concentrated sulfuric 
acid, and the chlorination of hydrocarbons. Iron vessels have 
been, and are being, satisfactorily employed in the conversion 
of acetanilide into acetylsulfanilic acid chloride; and in the pro- 
duction of toluene sulfochloride from toluene and chlorosulfonic 
acid for use in saccharin manufacture, provided the temperatures 
are maintained from —5° to —8° C. The decomposition of the 
excess of chlorosulfonic acid with ice should, however, if effected 
in metal equipment, be conducted in hard lead vessels to avoid 
the formation of products strongly contaminated by iron. 

The chlorination of toluene to benzyl chloride and benzal 
chloride, in the presence of a carrier such as phosphorus tri- 
chloride, is mainly effected in homogeneous lead-lined vessels. 
It has been noted, however, that when putting new plant into 
commission, a certain amount of the toluene is chlorinated in 
the nucleus, but this nuclear chlorination can be avoided by a 
preliminary treatment of the equipment with sulfur chloride 
(liquid or vapor). 

The corrosion of soft lead by hydrochloric-acid solution in- 
creases both with the concentration of the solution and the 
degree of agitation to which the solution is subjected. Where the 
use of lead is on this ground ruled out, welded-nickel equipment 
can be usefully employed. A point of practical importance is 
the advisability, when such nickel equipment is temporarily shut 
down, of removing any traces of hydrogen chloride by thor- 
oughly drying out with dry air or dry nitrogen. <A 
precaution is condensations 


similar 


recommended in with aluminum 
*From paper presented to a 


rom the ‘‘Dechema” and other 
rganizations, held in Berlin on 


1938. Published in ‘Die 
“Chemical Trade Journal,” 


meeting of 
April 28, 
abstracted from 


Chemische Fabrik,” June 8, 
T ? 
24. 


june 


‘oor ALI, 2 


\ugust, 


Chemical 


chloride in the Friedel and Crafts’ synthetic methods, when these 


methods are worked in iron equipment. In the condensation ot 
phenols with aldehydes in the synthetic-resin industry, when 
hydrochloric acid is used as a catalyst, it has been tound tl 
tin or nicl 


lat 
better products are obtained when working in <el 
vessels and when operating in lead-lined equipment. Even in the 
presence of water, tin and nickel are more stable to low’ con 
centrations of the acid than is lead. 

In the case of hydrochloric-acid solutions containing 


a slight quantity of water, the influence on the 


more 
than corrosion 
behavior of the acid of the impurities present in the technical 
Acid manufactured from 
| 


acid, 


material is of paramount importance. 


salt and sulfuric acid contains as impurities sulfuric iron 


salts, arsenic and selenium compounds, and possibly free chlorine, 
though synthetic hydrochloric acid is free from these impurities 
The the the 
nounced influence on the corrosive properties of the commercia 


free chlorine and iron chloride have 


most pro 
hydrochloric acid. For instance, lead treated with a 30 per cent 
solution of pure hydrochloric acid at room temperature showed 
a decrease in weight of 78 grams per square meter per day 
The same experiment repeated with a commercial acid containing 
0.5 to 0.8 per cent. of chlorine showed a loss in weight of 177 
grams per square meter per day; and when the acid contained 
1 per cent. of iron chloride, the comparable weight loss figure 


401 


manifest with the more resistant metals such as Monel and the 


was grams. The influence of these impurities is equally 
various special steels. 

The influence of the presence of atmospheric oxygen on other 
far- 


oxidizing agents in hydrochloric-acid corrosion is also 


reaching. The addition, for instance, of 30 per cent. hydrogen 
peroxide to hydrochloric acid of density 1.125 means that the 
material is capable of strongly attacking bismuth, antimony, 
gold and platinum. 
restrainers of corrosion by hydrochloric acid in metal pickling 


is well known. 


The use of agents such as quinoidine as 


This method has also been employed in chemical 
manufacture. For instance, the addition of quinoidine has been 


made in the preparation of dichlorethyl ether by the passage « 
hydrogen chloride through acetaldehyde or paraldehyde. Quin- 
oidine seems to be the most efficient protective agent, particu'arly 
when using alcoholic hydrogen chloride solutions in the presen 
of copper, although its efficiency is not so great in the case of 
lead. 


Production Isopropyl Acetate 

Isopropyl acetate is produced by reacting isopropyl sulfuric 
acid with aqueous acetic acid and then distilling off the isopropyl] 
acetate under a pressure below 600 mm. The reaction may be 
effected with acetic acid of 60-80 per cent. at 50-120° C., and 
the ester may be distilled off at 3-300 mm. pressure. In 


example, a mixture of isopropyl sulfuric acid and 80 per cent. 


an 
acetic acid is led through a reaction chamber at 80° C. and a 
column provided with filler bodies, the still being kept at 200° C. 
and 300 mm. pressure. The distillate is rectified to separate an 
azeotropic mixture of isopropyl acetate and water from acetic 
acid (E. P. 478,073, Chemical Trade Journal, May 27, ’38, p.456). 


Cathodic reduction of lactic acid yields a mixture of ethyl 
alcohol and formic acid in stoichiometric proportions (E. Baur, 
Z. Elektrochem., 43, 821). 
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Concentrated Solutions Alkali Bisulfites 


Production, without recourse to evaporation, of concentrated 
solutions of sodium or potassium bisulfite, is the subject of E. P. 
484,254, mentioned in Chemical Trade Journal, June 10, 738, 
p. 486. For certain uses concentrated solutions of sodium bisulfite 
are prepared by saturating solutions of soda with sulfur dioxide. 
Owing to the comparatively high price of soda, many attempts 
have been made to substitute this by a considerably cheaper mix- 
ture of sodium sulfate and limestone or hydrated lime. The 
object of this method is to precipitate calcium sulfate from such 
a mixture and to form at the same time sodium carbonate or 
sodium hydroxide which reacts with sulfur dioxide to produce 
the bisulfite. 

A method of producing a solution of sodium bisulfite is also 
known, in which sodium sulfate acts upon a solution of calcium 
bisulfite. Owing to the considerably greater solubility of cal- 
cium bisulfite in water compared with that of calcium carbonate 
r calcium hydroxide, the calcium content may be precipitated 
in the form of calcium sulfate. 


For certain purposes a large 
content of sodium sulfate in the sodium bisulfite solution is unde- 
sirable, but a certain amount of calcium bisulfite is tolerable; 
it would appear, therefore, to be advantageous to introduce the 
sodium sulfate in a quantity less than that corresponding to the 
stoichiometrical proportion. An important defect of this process 
also, according to the specification, is the small concentration of 
the sodium bisulfite solution, corresponding in this case to the 
solubility of calcium bisulfite in water. 

Present invention aims at providing a process for the produc- 
tion of a concentrated solution of sodium bisulfite from sodium 
sulfate, limestone or lime, sulfur dioxide and water, which con- 
tains only a slight quantity of sodium sulfate, without the necessity 
of evaporating water from the solution, The concentration may 
be as much as 40 per cent. by weight. 


Industrial Water Methods 


Steadily growing interest in connection with water for indus- 
trial uses was the subject of one complete session of the annual 
meeting of the American Society For Testing Materials. This 
committee presented seven proposed methods, the first covering 
the sampling of plant or confined waters for industrial uses. 

An indirect method for estimating sodium in water supplies 
was described by Messrs. Romer, Cerna and Hannum (Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co.). Method is based on the principle that 
all inorganic basic ions present in the solids obtained on evap- 
orating the water sample to dryness are converted, by controlled 
fuming with sulfuric acid, to either sulfates or oxides. 

With the exception of sodium, potassium, and lithium, all of 
the anions present after this treatment can be readily and ac- 
curately determined by standard quantitative methods. With 
this data available it is possible to estimate, by simple calcula- 
tions, the amount of sodium present. A series of samples was 
prepared by dissolving in distilled water various amounts of 
those compounds common to industrial waters. These samples 
were analyzed and the results show that sodium is quite ac- 
curately determined by this method. 

It was suggested that method should possibly be considered 
as adaptable for the sum of sodium and potassium in raw or 
natural waters. 

P. G. Bird (National Aluminate Corp.) discussed the newer 
organic types of exchanger bodies as applied to water treatment 
for complete or partial removal of dissolved salts, this use of 
exchange filters being a relatively new practice. To effect 
practically complete removal of dissolved salts from water, 
the water is passed through two filter beds arranged in series. 
The first bed, known as the “cation exchanger bed,” removes 
the positive ions, or cations such as those of calcium, magne- 
sium, and sodium. The second bed removes the negative ions, 
or anions, such as the chlorides, sulfates, and nitrates and is 
referred to as an “anion exchanger bed.” The carbonate ions, 
or CO,, which enter the system as bound CO, in the carbonates 
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and bicarbonates of the raw water, are not removed in either 
bed, but are released by aeration after the water has passed 
through the system, 

Messrs. Straub and Bradbury (University of Illinois) de- 
scribed a method for the embrittlement testing of boiler waters. 
Authors concluded that for steam pressures up to 250 lb. per 
sq. in. embrittlkement may be prevented by maintaining the 
sodium-chloride content of the boiler water greater than 0.6 
times the total alkalinity expressed as sodium carbonate along 
with the sodium sulfate content greater than 1.0 times the total 
alkalinity. For steam pressures between 500 and 1400 lb. per 
sq. in., these results would indicate that the presence of a soluble 
R,O, content of greater than 0.6 times the SiO, content of 
the boiler water prevents embrittlement. For a steam pressure 
of 350 lb. per sq. in., the sulfate and chloride to alkalinity ratios 
appear to be effective in preventing embrittlement, although 
larger amounts may be necessary than at the lower pressures. 
The test unit has a feature which ties it in with actual boiler 
experience to a greater degree than any previous test equip- 
ment, this being the small annulus, or capillary space between 
the test specimen and the filler bar, and the even smaller 
capillary space at the top of this filler. Although the authors 
use boiler waters or solutions of comparable concentrations, 
they are able to concentrate these solutions in this capillary 
space in a manner distinctly analogous to the action within the 
seams of a boiler, a feature never before obtained simultaneously 
with the control of temperature and pressure. 


Flotation of Barytes 


Barytes stained with iron oxides becomes off color when 
finely ground and is unsuitable for use in the manufacture of 
paint and as a filler in rubber, linoleum, etc. In an effort to 
improve the quality of a sample of barytes from a deposit in 
South Australia interesting research work was carried out at 
the Bonython Laboratory of the Adelaide School of Mines by 
H. W. Gartrell and L. M. Abell (Chemical Engineering & 
Mining Review, May 10, ’38, p. 298). 

The sample supplied consisted of large pieces of nearly white 
barytes containing thin seams of specular hematite, limonite 
and red earthy hematite and assayed as under: 


BATT SINTRCO 5, alas cewideeeaicce te ane 95.7% 
SS | Lee G57 JE) er eae ee . 38% 
Ferric oxide (2 8 Beerrrrcr cere se 0.4% 


The Australian standard specification for barytes states that 
the material shall contain not less than 97 per cent. barium 
sulfate and shall be ground so that not more than 0.5 per cent. 
will remain on a 200 mesh I.M.M. screen. The color must be 
satisfactory. 

Preliminary bleaching tests were carried out on material 
that had been ground wet in a pebble mill until only 0.5 per cent. 
remained on a 200 mesh I.M.M. screen. The pulp was agitated 
for 6 hr. at 100°C. with three parts of a solution of 30 per 
cent, sulfuric acid and 10 per cent. sodium chloride. The result- 
ing product, although definitely lighter was considered unsatis- 
factory in color. 

The barytes was floated in a Ruth type laboratory flotation 
machine after grinding to the sizing specified by the standard. 
The results are set down below. These results were given by 
15 min. flotation at room temperature of 60° F. 
following reagents: 


using the 


SOG Silicate: cn cees vasdeda's 0.5 1b./ton 


PINE Hacc cis saeeae eos ‘ 0.12 Ib./ton 
Oleic acid 0.25 lIb./ton 


Results of Flotation Tests on Iron-Stained Barytes 





Per cent. Per cent. Assays Per cent. Recoveries 
Weight BaSO, SiOe FesO3; BaSO, SiO. Fe,O3 
Concentrate 86.5 98.4 1.2 0.3 88.2 34.7 70.6 
Tailing 13.5 84.4 14.4 0.8 11.8 65.3 29.4 
100.0 96.5 3.0 0.4 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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UESTION 


Will rosin in paper 
bags withstand 
heat and pressure?” 


ANSWE 
Yor 
































Exposed to the sun’s rays during a period of 3 





weeks —IO bags high—9Q0O pounds pressure on 
the bottom bag. RESULT — There was no softening 
of the rosin—no flow through a one inch slit, cut 
in the bottom bag. 








In the Standard Bagpak Rosin Bag, special sheets 
of Kraft paper (at no extra cost) act as insulators 
—ward off heat, keep the rosin hard and in condi- 


tion to handle easily. 


Average Temperature for Three Weeks 
When Bags Were Under Test 


6.00 A.M. - - - 73°F. 
ay Noon “ ° . “ 99° F. 
6.00 P.M. “ . ° 85° F. 








menaced 





Midnight - - - - 70° F, 





IF YOU ARE A ROSIN PRODUCER OR' CONSUMER® WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS TODAY 
" 


ne-man pechage...caty te Mande” 
DALFAK 


my //\/ CC ae 
M Trade Mark 


ore t.s.Paoe 2Z2OEASTHA2nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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e 
New Equipment 
& 


Laboratory Mixer 


A Readco Laboratory Mixer, designed for easy cleaning and 
with special features to enable close laboratory prediction of 
successful processing for development of equipment and _ prod- 


ucts for commercial production, is being made by Read 


York, Pa. 


outboard bearing support which allows the precision cut bowl 


Machinery Co., Mixer is built with a removable 





end to slip off the agitators and thereby considerably reduce 
the cleaning time. It is furnished with a reversible motor to 
permit forward and reverse mixing action and can be built with 
a steam or water jacket for heating and cooling. A vacuum or 
Units are built of non- 
The 


illustrated has a capacity of 7/10 gal. and weighs 270 Ibs. 


vapor tight cover can also be furnished. 


corrosive or non-ferrous alloy metals as desired. model 


Batch Screen 

A batch screen, for sifting dry materials, and especially 
adaptable for short runs, test work, or low tonnage jobs that 
require accuracy of separation and efficient handling, is an- 
Co., Westfield, N. Y. 
Screen is totally enclosed, dust tight, with both feed and dis- 
tor 


nounced by Ajax Flexible Coupling 


single deck, cloth area 
overall dimensions 36” long, 18” wide, 15” high; 


charge spouts boots ; 


12” x 24” 
cloth and frame can be changed in 30 seconds. 
Hydraulic Lift Truck 


A new-type lift truck, completely hydraulic, both in lifting 


arranged 


and lowering, has been placed on the market by Service Caster & 
Truck Co., Albion, Mich. 
complished with as little as 100 lbs. pressure on the handle 


Elevation of capacity loads is ac- 


and a single stroke will elevate the load sufficient for normal 
operation. For the full lift, additional strokes are required, the 


truck automatically adjusting its ratio to the load. 


Instruments for pH Control 


A line of instruments for automatic pH recording and control 
with the Glass Electrode is a new feature of Coleman Electric Co., 
Maywood, Ill. 
and practicability since it involves no new and experimental 
circuits, and of three 
amplifier and cell chain, housed together, a power pack, and any 


New equipment is said to be of proven accuracy 


electronic consists compact units; an 


one of several standard recorder-controllers. Each unit is con- 
tained in a strong, fume-proof case and shielded in such a way 
that humid or chemical-laden atmosphere will not cause deterio- 
ration of the instruments or affect their operation. 
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Particle Sizer 


Based upon a modification of the Werner apparatus, Colloid 
Equipment Co., 50 Church St., N. Y. City, has developed a 
sedimentation method of particle sizes below 44 
microns which affords amazing accuracy of results as well as 


analyzing 


simplicity of design, speed and ease of manipulation and low 
first cost. Large samples are unnecessary, accurate results being 
obtained in about 2 hours from representative samples of less 
than 5 New apparatus, the Palo-Travis 
Particle Sizer, operates on the principle that dispersed particles 
of dimensions exceeding the colloidal in a confined fluid medium 


grams. known as 


tend to settle under force of gravity, and the rate of sedimenta- 
It suffices, 
The 
sizer is designed for use in the hands of operatives in actual 
plant control. 


tion proves the means of measuring particle size. 
then, to measure accurately the rate of sedimentation. 


Its applications cover the entire industrial field. 


Synthetic Lined Lacquer Spray 

In order to supply the demand for a synthetic lined lacquer 
spray and solvent hose, U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., 1790 
B’way, N. Y. City, has developed Off. P-243-Synthetic Lined. 
Lacquer and butyl 
acetate and other solvents whose action is destructive to rubber, 


synthetic enamel sprays usually contain 
but this new hose has proven itself superior for this purpose, it 
is claimed. New hose is also well adapted: for use as a solvent 
hose, particularly in conditions where elevated temperatures up 
to 150° 


practically no swelling develops when it is used as a solvetit 


play a part. Because the tube is of synthetic stock 


hose. Available in sizes 4” to 34”—1 and 2 braid. 


Gas Mask 

Official approval has been passed on Acme Full Vision Gas 
Masks Nos. 4 and 4A by the U. S. Bureau of Mines for organic 
vapors. Acme Protection Equipment Co., 3618 Liberty Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., maker, states that one outstanding and exelu- 
sive feature is the Full Vision safety glass lenses which permit 
the wearer to see the same as when not wearing a mask. 
Another feature is the dead air check valves on the outlet ends 
of the fresh air ducts. Folder M387 on these masks is avail- 
able by writing the manufacturer direct. 


Vibrating Grizzly Feeders 

The new Utah Electro-Magnetic Vibrating Grizzlv Feeder 
made by Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wis., is a combination of 
their Utah Vibrating Feeder and their Cantilever Grizzly. 


Their regular Canti- 
. lever Grizzly operates 
on the of 


particles of ore falling 


principle 


on bars which are sup- 
ported only at the head 
end. The impact of 
the heavy 
material 
free end 
to vibrate, thus in- 
The Utah Electro-Magnetic 
Feeder is a high frequency alternating current vibrating feeder 
which operates without any motor generator sets, sliding or 
rotating parts, and is a highly efficient feeding mechanism for 
both fine and coarse material. 


of 
the 
bars 


pieces 
causes 
of the 





efficiency. 


screening 


creasing 


The combination of the Utah 
Vibrations and the Cantilever Grizzly principle makes a highly 
efficient combined feeder and scalping unit for use ahead of 
crushers to scalp out the fines from the crusher feed; for use 
in loading conveyor belts by cushioning the fall of coarse 
material on the fines which would drop through ahead of it, 
and for many miscellaneous purposes around the material hand- 
ling plants. 
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BIG SHIPS 


to Carry Big Tonnages 


Second to none are Texas Gulf’s marine facilities 
for moving its pure Sulphur in big tonnages from 
Galveston to all parts of the world. Ample stocks 
on hand at the docks eliminate delays. Modern 
machinery fills the holds quickly. Ships are soon 


underway. 


These extensive shipping facilities provide a real 
service to users of Sulphur in the United States. 
Ships keep several transfer depots on both coasts 
well-stocked so that in emergencies buyers can get 


their requirements very quickly. 


Texas Gulf’s large enterprise is an enterprise of 


service. 


75 E45" Street 


KS Shy 
ot Ys . R 


FFA. 
ie 


“Subyrhur 






Research is an important part of Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur Company’s activities. New arts in the use 
of Sulphur are being developed involving not 
only the melting and burning of Sulphur but 
also its application in new fields. The recent 
use of Sulphur in the centrifugal casting and lin- 
ing of pipe suggests to engineers new applications 


for this element. 


EXAS GULF SULPHUR ((. 
==) New York City 
Mines: Newgulf and Long Point Texas 
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Booklets & Catalogs 


How to get these booklets: Companies will be glad to 
supply copies free, provided ““Chemical Industries” is men- 
tioned and the request is made on company stationery. 
Your business title should also be given. 


A Supplement to Molded LDurez is gga” _to use of this material 
in table radio cabinets. General Plastics, Inc., No. Tonawanda, N. 

A-C Magnetic Motor-starting Switch. Bulletin GEA- 19H, on type 
CR7006-D7, distinctive features and specifications given. General Elec- 
trie Co. Schenectady, 5 ee 

A-C ‘Reversing Drum Switches. Bulletin GEA-743B, on type 
CR3202, features, specifications, and dimensions. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, Ms 

Air Ejectors, leaflet, illustrated, 
when to use them, and — anding design features discussed. 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Air-Operated Controllers, folder, explains adaptability of Brown line 
to varied control requirements of industrial processing in a representative 
list of fifty applications; several installations illustrated. Brown Instru- 
ment Co., Phila., Pa. 

Alloy Metals Review, June, 
all users of alloys; special department entitled ‘ 
covers patents issued in this field also recent important literature. 
Speed Steel Alloys, Ltd., Ditton rd., Widnes, Lanc., Eng. 

Aluminum News-Letter, July, 1938, contains several new items made 
from aluminum of interest to chemical manufacturers. Aluminum Co. 
of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Atmospheric Furnaces. Bulletin, performance data on SC line, com- 
piled from installations in actual production on deoxidizing bright anneal- 
ing, carburizing and nitriding, forging without scale, hardening without 
scale operations. Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, 

Brake-Motor. Bulletin GEA-2026A, information on operating charac- 
teristics, construction features, and applications. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Centri- Merge Wet Dust Collector. Bulletin No. 91, offers out- 
standing advantages in arresting dust under conditions of moisture, acid 


different types of ejectors, where and 
Westing- 


1938, constructive articles of interest to 
‘Abstracts and References” 
High 


and high temperature, of much interest because of the activity now being 
directed towards satisfactory dust collecting equipment. Advertising 
Dept., W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., 4700 Train ave., Cleveland, O. 

Checking Up on Check Valves, booklet, covers whole check valve field 
in word, picture and diagram; various applications discussed, ‘‘Do’s and 
Don’ts” are listed, and two pages devoted to cross-section views. Crane 
Co., 836 So. Michigan ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Controllers for Synchronous Motors. Bulletin GEA-1724<A, illustrated, 
outlines construction and operation. General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Direct-Current Generators and Exciters. Bulletin GEA-1607B, on 
type B, designed for field excitation and a wide range of industrial and 
general applic ations ; specifications and ratings. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Duriron Heat Exchangers. Bulletin No. 1601-A, on construction and 
use of two different size heat exchangers for corrosive liquids, such as 
pickling and plating solutions; capacity curves and formula for figuring 
heat requirements of plating tanks given; illustrations. Duriron Co., 
Dayton, O. 

Dust Control by Sly. Bulletin No. 90, resume of cloth type filters, 
their applications, as well as other general 
equipment and installations; valuable to 


information on dust control 
engineers and persons whose 


knowledge of this problem is ee Adv. Dept., W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., 
4700 Train ave., Cleveland, 
Flexibility of LaMotte pH Control, leaflet, summarized data helpful 


to every user of LaMotte equipment; company products listed and priced. 
LaMotte Chemical Products Co., McCormick Bldg., Balto., Md. 

G-E Photoelectric Relay, for automatic light control. Bulletin GEA- 

2679A, outstanding features, operation and installation instructions. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 

Gear-Motors. Bulletin GEA-14 By. complete information on integral- 
and fractional-horsepower gear-motors ‘for low speed generation, construc- 
tion features, etc. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Haveg Cold Setting Acid Resistant Cement. Bulletin N-1, outlines 
properties, directions for use, preliminary coating problem discussed, and 
chemical resistance table given. Haveg Corp., Newark, Del. 

High Speed Chrome Manganese Mills, leaflet, stresses advantages 
obtainable through use of this type of equipment, also cites a few case 
histories of profitable adaptations. Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., 
East Liverpool, O. 

His Majesty King Coal. Bulletin, 
why the bituminous coal mines are 


written for purpose of explaining 
not operating with better running 


time, interesting facts for all concerned with this industry. National 
Coal Association, Southern Bldg., Washington, D. 

Laboratory Mill, complete motored unit for pulverizing, folder, covers 
details, operating suggestions, adaptations, and illustrations. Raymond 


Pulverizer Division Combustion Engineering Co., 1316 No. Branch st., 


Chicago, 


Mallinckrodt Chemicals for medicinal, photographic, analytical and in- 


dustrial uses, Price List, July, 1938. Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. 

Louis, Mo. 
Manual Motor-starting Switch. Bulletin GEA-2234B, on _ type 
dimensions 


CR1061, designed for use with fractional-horsepower motors, 
and specifications. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Material Handling Systems. Bulletin 138, comprehensive survey of 
the application of conveying machinery to a wide field of industries, 
pictorially illustrates five essential steps in selection of handling systems: 
Survey, Design, Proposal, Installation and Maintenance. Gifford-Wood 
Co., Hudson, N. 

Modern Coordinated Process Control. Bulletin No. 511, outstanding 
features about operating results of actual installations given and_illus- 
trated; describes what system is and what it will do for plant executives 
in automatically controlling complete manufacturing processes. Bristol 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
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“Chromium-Molybdenum 
Molybdenum Co., 500 


article 
Climax 


feature 
of Size.” 


Moly Matrix, May, 1938, 
Steels Answer the Question 
Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 

Monsanto Current Events, June-July, interesting story about ‘‘Pyranol, 
—Another Chemical Synthetic in the Electrical Industry”; also ‘“‘A Chem- 
ical Canaan’? on the subject of chemistry and gardens. Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Neville Plasticizing Oils. Booklet, information on Nevinol, +2 
Refined Heavy Oil, #1-D Heavy Oil, and P. H. O., includes descrip- 
tions, specifications, and uses. Neville Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“‘New Things and Stuff . . by Service,” a new monthly news 
service for announcement of latest model products for material handling 
and newest developments in this field. For a monthly copy, address 
— to Service Caster & Truck Co., 645 N. Brownswood ave., Albion, 
Mich. 

Nickel Cast Iron Data, Section 1, No. 1, 1938 revision of data 
sheets covering compositions and service data on industrial applications 
of Nickel Cast Iron; guide to selection of engineering specifications for 
grey cast iron, with special reference to sections of various dimensions 
and tensile strengths. International Nickel Co., 67 Wall st., N. x 

ity. 

Oxy-Acetylene Tips, July, 1938, presents to users of Linde equip- 
ment ideas which they may use to derive greater help and profit. Linde 
Air Products Co., 30 E. 42 at., N. Y¥. City. 

Pedrick Seal Cut Piston Rings. Booklet, made for air compressors, 
pumps, gas and oil engines; outstanding features detailed, applications, 
and construction features illustrated. Wilkening Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 

Portable Current Transformer. Catalog Section 43-137 discusses con- 
struction and operation of instrument designed for general portable 
service where maximum in accuracy and breadth of operating range are 
required; shows layout and design features; illustrated. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Price List. Booklet, spiral-bound, complete listing of fine chemicals 
and laboratory reagents made by Baker & Adamson Division of General 
Chemical Co., 40 Rector st., N. Y. Cit 

Progressive Perfumery & Cosmetics, June, 1938, extremely interesting 
discussion on some of the high lights in a recent survey of the operations 
of the American chemical industry, said to represent ‘almost one-fifth of 
all the manufacturing enterprise in the U. S. Van Dyk & Co., 57 
Wilkinson ave., Jersey City, N. 

Reconditioning Flooded Electric Equipment. Bulletin GEA-2571B, 
general instructions for solving such problems. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Rod Mills. Bulletin 1821-D, well illustrated, shows various types of 
feeders, liners, drives and accessory equipment with helpful operating 
hints; clearance diagrams included. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Steam Jet Vacuum Cooling. Leaflet F.8445, on vacuum cooling 
adaptable for either continuous or batch cooling within a range of 35° 
to 65°F.; units meet wide range of applications and processes requiring 
combination of cooling action and evaporation, degasifying or crystallizin,z 
action. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Steam Specialties. Booklet, ‘“‘The Third Essential,’’ outlines practical 
method for judging how well steam specialty equipment is made to give 
long service without repairs; explains vital parts, and which materials 
are suitable to make these parts for different types of service; illustrated. 
International Nickel Co., 67 Wall st., N. Y. City. 

Steam Turbines. Booklet, on general purpose turbines with capacities 
ranging from 5 to 500 h. p. at turbine speeds of 1,000 to 5,000 rpm, 
covers vital points to check when selecting in order to insure continuous 


service, economy and safety; typical installations illustrated. Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Synthetic Organic Chemicals, 9th edition, 80-page book contains 


specifications, properties and uses of Carbide and Carbon’s 105 industrial 
organic chemicals. The properties of 29 new chemicals which have become 
commercially available since the last issue of this catalog are included, 
as well as a complete new section on ‘‘Tergitol’” penetrants. The solu- 
bility table has been augmented to include data on 71 solvents, and a 
new column indicating their solvent power for rubber has been inserted 
A copy may be secured by writing to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., Dept. X, 30 E. 42 st., N. Y. City. 
The Dutch Boy Quarterly. Vol. 16, 
discussions of paint ~<a 
Co.,; 111 Bway, N. ¥. City: 
The Parkerizer, aaa 


and_ technical 
National Lead 


No. 2, practical 
lead and related products. 
1938, announces a new Parkerizing Process 
said to combine all the effectiveness of the older process with some 
vitally important new qualities that result in increased efficiency and 
lower cost of application. Parker Rust-Proof Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Relation of Microstructure to the Enamelability of Cast Iron. 
Reprint of a paper delivered by Dr. G. H. Spencer-Strong at the 
American Foundrymen’s Ass’n Convention in Cleveland, dealing with the 
subject as concerned with the four major enameling defects caused by 
the iron, published as Enamelers’ Reference No. 1, by Porcelain Enamel 
& Mfg. Co., Pemco & Eastern aves., Balto., Md 
_ Thermostatic Control Stand, leaflet, on new equipment for maintain- 
ing a constant uniform temperature of electric soldering irons when they 
are lying idle between soldering operations; illustrated. Electric Solder- 
ing Iron Co., Deep River, Conn. 

Type B Direct-current Motors. Bulletin GEA-1542C, 


advantages, 


specifications and mechanical modifications. General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. 
Unmounted. Roller Bearings. Book No. 1652, on complete line of 


radial-thrust single-row and double-row roller bearings in the naked or 
unmounted form; complete ek he data for figuring applications, 
also list prices. Link-Belt Co.. 307 N. Michigan ave., Chicago, IIl. 

U. S. Standard Sieves. Builetin 222, models as specified by A. Su Pe 
M.. Amer. Ass’n State Highway Officials, and U. S. Government High- 
way Depts.; also lists various other types of sieves and screens for 
grading sand, stone and soil. Precision Scientific Co., 1736 N. Spring- 
field ave., Chicago. 

Utility Trucks, for cleaning in public buildings, designed to carry all 
necessary equipment used for this purpose, Circular No. 234, describe: 
new trucks in detail. Lewis-Shepard Sales Corp., 245 Walnut st., Water 
town, Mass. 

Voltage Transformers, Type PV-130 portable, Leaflet 43-131, on line 
designed for use with Westinghouse portable instruments and recorders 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Welded Monel, Nickel and Inconel, booklet, outstanding advantages 
outlined, details of recommended practice, illustrations, and table on 
back gives handy reference to materials to be used in various types of 
work. International Nickel Co., 67 Wall st., New York City. 

Wholesale Price List, July, 1938, Heyden Chemical Corp., 50 Union 
sq., New York City. 
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Dieleetrie Materials 


ODERN synthetic resins, aside from their use for 

the production of general molded articles, varnishes, 

adhesives and laminated products for mechanical 
engineering purposes, are highly interesting to the electrical 
engineer who is constantly in search of more convenient or more 
effective insulants or dielectrics. This aspect of the application 
of plastics was discussed in detail by Dr. L. Hartshorn, N. J. L. 
Megson, and Mr. E. Rushton of the National Physical Labora- 
tory and the Chemical Research Laboratory, in a paper read 
recently to the Institution of Electrical Engineers in London 
(Chemical Trade Journal, Apr. 1, ’38, p. 261). 

The primary function of a dielectric is to act as a barrier to 
the flow of electricity, and all the various dielectric properties 
used by engineers merely represent the efficacy of the material 
as an electrical barrier considered from various points of view. 
If the voltage applied to a dielectric is steadily increased, a point 
is reached at which the electric barrier bursts. Thick layers 
would obviously withstand a higher voltage than thin ones, and 
thereforefwhen comparing different materials we consider the 
voltage per mm. or mil of thickness at breakdown. 

Dielectrics always pass a leakage current, sometimes through 
the body of the material and sometimes over the surface. These 
defects are measured by the leakage current per unit voltage in 
the two cases, t.e., by the volume or surface resistance, or, if we 
consider the values corresponding to a centimeter square of 
surface or a centimeter cube of volume, we obtain the surface 
and volume resistivities as quantities representing the tendency 
of the material to leak in these two ways. A dielectric in an 
alternating field dissipates energy. Just as an impermeable dia- 
phragm yields slightly when water pressure is first applied, so 
the dielectric permits a displacement of electricity. The dielec- 
tric constant, or permittivity, of the material measures the 
amount of this displacement for a given electric force. This 
electric displacement vanishes when the voltage is removed, but 
the energy expended in making the displacement is not wholly 
recovered. 

The total energy lost and the consequent rise of temperature 
will increase as the dielectric constant, the power factor, and the 
frequency, increase. 

There is no single property of a material which can be taken 
as a criterion of its electrical performance under all conditions. 
For high-voltage work, electric strength must receive first con- 
sideration (but here again it must be noted that the breakdown 
may be of a surface character). On the other hand, a telephone 
engineer will not be much concerned with the electric strength 
of the materials used in his cables, but will be seriously con- 
cerned at leakage, dielectric constant and power factor. H+ 
desires a low dielectric constant and a low power factcr. 

The most obvious fact bearing on the problem of the connec- 
tion between dielectric properties and structure is that these 
properties are not simply determined by the kinds of atoms 
which a material contains. The metals possess no insulating 
properties; on the other hand, mica, which is an excellent insu- 
lator, contains atoms of potassium, magnesium, aluminum, etc. 
There is, however, ample evidence of a connection between 
insulating properties and molecular structure. All the hydro- 
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carbons are good insulators, while substitution products of high 
dielectric constant etc.) 


Water is particu- 


(alcohols, acids, esters, are greatly 
inferior to the corresponding hydrocarbons. 
larly bad. 

These facts have, to some extent, been explained. Thus water, 
alcohol, nitrobenzene, and other liquids of high dielectric constant 
tend to ionize materials dissolved in them. Any electric force 
acting on such a material causes the two kinds of ions to drift 
in opposite directions along the lines of force, and it is this drift 
which constitutes the leakage current. Surface leakage is usu- 
ally due to the motion of ions in an adsorbed film of water on 
the surface of a solid material. 


through solid materials. 


Ionic currents may also flow 
The leakage current in bodies like 
glass is known to be largely ionic in character, and it is quite 
probable that this is also true of synthetic resins, especially those 
prepared with strongly ionized catalysts like HCl. The phenom- 
enon of electrical breakdown (electric strength) in resins may 
also be explained by these ionic currents. 

There is, however, considerable evidence to show that the 
effect of macro-structure must also be considered. Suppose, for 
example, that a body consisted of a number of conducting 
particles embedded in a perfect insulating medium. 
body would show no leakage current. 


Such a 
On the other hand, on 
applying the electric force, ions would move within the conduct- 
ing particles, the positive and negative charges collecting at 
either end, and when the force was removed these ions would 
move back under the influence of the field produced by 
displacement of their charges. 


the 


The authors then described the experimental work they had 
carried out on the synthetic resins of the phenol-formaldehyde 
type, from which the following conclusions were drawn: 

The power factors of the hardened phenolic resins are prob- 
ably characteristic of their network chemical structure. The 
OH groups distributed throughout this network are known to 
be strongly polar, and therefore tend to set themse!ves in line 
with any electric field that may be applied to the material. 
When a rapidly alternating field is applied, these polar groups 
will therefore tend to vibrate, and it is suggested that the power 
loss in the material is associated with this vibration. In an 
ordinary atmosphere the resins take up 3 per cent. to 5 per cent. 
of water, which means that they acquire 1 molecule of water to 
each 4 or 6 benzene rings, and this quantity of water increases 
the power factor by 50 per cent. or more. Since the compara- 
tively high power factor of the phenolic resins can be attributed 
to the presen:e of a polar—OH group in the unit, it would 
seem if a similar structure containing no polar groups could be 
made, it would possess electrical properties superior to those 
of the phenolic resins. The most obvious change to make is 
to replace —OH by H, thereby forming a hydrocarbon structure. 

Two hydrocarbon plastics, polystyrene and polyindene, have 
heen made in the form of clear, glass-like solids. The outstand- 
ing characteristic of these materials is their low dielectric con- 
stant (about 2.5) and very low power factor. 
styrene have given power factors as low as 0.0002, and it 
follows that these materials are almost ideal for work in which 


Samples of poly- 


the minimum power-dissipation is of the first importance. 

The electrical properties of the substituted materials are not 
so good as those of the hydrocarbons. The substitution may, 
however, improve the chemical and physical properties of the 
materials. Mixtures of various chlorinated diphenyls, for 
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example, may be obtained in many forms ranging from clear 
liquids to glassy solids. Unlike the corresponding hydrocarbons 
they are not inflammable, and are therefore of value in the 
electrical industry as impregnating media. For this purpose the 
increase of dielectric constant produced by the chlorination may 
be an advantage. 

The urea-formaldehyde resin differs in structure very con- 
siderably from the foregoing resins, but appears to possess no 
outstanding electrical properties except that it is non-tracking. 
The use of a proportion of thiourea instead cf urea appears to 
improve the electrical properties. Another heat-hardening resin, 
obtained by the combination of glycerol and phthalic anhydride 
(Glyptal), is said to be specially suitable for bonding mica 
(Glyptanite). 

The vinyl and cellulosic resins, and since they are all ther- 
moplastic, and used more for their mechanical properties and 
optical transparency than for their purely electrical proper- 
ties, may be grouped together as the organic glasses. Their 
Cellulose 


acetate (¢.g., Cellomold) which combines fairly good electrical 


purely electrical properties are not outstanding. 
and mechanical properties with ease of injection molding, trans- 
parency, water-resisting properties, and a high dielectric con- 
stant, has, however, been successfully used for the terminations 
of high-voltage cables. 

f electrical insulation should 


For the pur- 


The ideal plastic for purposes « 


have the electrical properties of the hydrocarbons. 
poses of molding, it should be obtainable in a thermoplastic state, 
but in the finished state it should also have the mechanical prop- 
erties and vitreous character corresponding to a three-dimen- 
sional cross-linked structure. No existing material satisfies all 
these requirements. It has been found possible to introduce a 
certain amount of cross-linking between the chain molecules of 
polystyrene by the addition of a small proportion of p-divinyl 
benzene before polymerization; but while the cross-linked struc- 
ture is possible in hydrocarbons, the mechanical strength so far 
the polar materials. The fol- 
Are polar groups necessary 


achieved is not equal to that of 
lowing important questions arise: 
in order to establish the type of cross-linking associated with 
ereat mechanical strength? If not, is it possible to find a mix- 
ture of hydrocarbon and non-polar hardening agent, which is 
thermoplastic at low temperatures, but which becomes hard and 
vitreous on the application of heat and pressure? If, on the 
other hand, polar forces are essential for mechanical strength, 
we have to find out how to control the freedom of movement of 
the polar groups, so as to avoid excessive energy-dissipation in 
the material. 

Mechanical properties may also be controlled to some extent 
Thus the stretching of a material 
tends to straighten out molecules of the chain type, and there- 
fore to modify the mechanical properties of the material in 
certain directions. A process based on this principle has recently 
been patented for the production of flexible foils and threads 
from polystyrene, which is normally brittle. 


by purely physical processes. 


The process is 
one of extrusion through an orifice, and the flexibility is con- 
trolled by adjustment of the tension of withdrawal and pressure 
of extrusion. Such threads may have important applications in 
the manufacture of cables for use at very high frequencies. 
Mica still a dielectric. 
excellent electrical and thermal properties, but its mechanical 


stands alone as It possesses most 
properties severely limit its application, and it has no plastic 
properties. Fused quartz has the electrical properties of mica, 
and some rudimentary plastic properties, but it lacks the flexi- 
bility and toughness of mica, From fused quartz we may pass, 
by way of a graduated series of inorganic glasses, all rather 
brittle, to the very tough “organic glasses,’ but here we have 
lost the electrical properties. They appear again in polystyrene, 
but there the thermal properties are missing and the mechanical 
properties are impaired. There are vast unexplored regions 
between mica, fused quartz, polystyrene, and our toughest plas- 
tics, but we know that the insulating material we seek is within 


these known limits, and that it is a plastic. 
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Sulfur as Turf Dressing 


Use of sulfur as a dressing for wet turf was the subject of 
a paper delivered by B. M. Boyns, to the annual Greenkeepers’ 
Conference of the Board of Greenkeeping Research, recently 
held at the St. Ives Research Station, Bingley, Yorkshire, and 
reported in Chemical Trade Journal, June 3, ’38, p. 467. 


New Laminated Material 


A new Bakelite laminated material is being made by Synthane 
Corp. (Modern Plastics, July, ’38, p. 50). In place of the 
usual paper or fabric base, this material uses a woven glass 
fabric. Glass, tests show, gives a low moisture absorption which 
has not been duplicated previously in laminated phenolic resinoid 
materials. Other advantages reported are a minimum change in 
electrical characteristics, and greater resistance to the action of 
corrosive liquids, 


Methallyl Chloride for Destroying Insects 

Insects that take a huge toll of stored products may be 
effectively exterminated through use of methallyl chloride, a 
petroleum derivative. Method, discovered by C. J. Briojer and 
reported in British Nature, is said to be also successful in 
extermination of other insects, and a consideration of major 
importance in its use is that mixtures of its vapor with air 
are not explosive over a wide range of concentration. 


Lacquer Finishing Method 


A method for hardening or hastening drying of leather 
lacquers, reported in National Paint Bulletin, June, ’38, p. 9, 
is to pass the material slowly under ultra-violet light. In this 
method, the air should also be kept substantially free of ozone. 


Plastics Developments Abroad 

Plastics of contrasting colors are now being produced in a 
single molding operation (British Plastics, June, ’38, p. 38). 
New process enables combinations of phenolic and urea moldings 
to be produced with a predetermined surface design. 

In the same issue is a report on a new form of cellulose 
acetate plastics, called “Rhodoid,” possessing fluorescent and 
luminescent qualities. Manufacturer is May & Baker, Ltd., 


London, England. It is said to have many unusual applications. 


Metal Decorations for Ceramics 

A scientific process for producing liquid bright gold and other 
precious metal decorations for ceramics has been developed by 
du Pont. By use of established standardized materials and rigid 
chemical control, a product has been made which is said to 
have a dependable high degree of uniformity and to be fitted 
for more speedy operations than previous formulas. The out- 
standing qualities of this new product are said to be effective 
and economical application, wide firing range and improved color. 

Company has also perfected a new line of “lustre” colors made 
from precious metals. These are applied to crystal ware and 
produce a transparent, scintillating effect of deeper tones. The 
wide variety of colors ranges from pastels to deep tones like 
amethyst violet. 


Lecithin from Beet Molasses 


A recent Russian patent covers treatment of a molasses solu- 
tion with copper sulfate, the precipitate being extracted with 
methyl alcohol for separation of lecithin, according to Chemical 
Trade Journal, July 8, ’38, p. 32. The residue is heated with 
sodium sulfide, a dilute solution of sulfuric acid added, and the 
cuprous sulfide filtered off. After making the solution alkaline 
to litmus with caustic soda, guanine is filtered off. The filtrate 
is evaporated to dryness, the residue treated with sulfuric acid, 
the solution filtered, and the filtrate neutralized with ammonia. 
Any precipitated guanine is filtered off, the filtrate treated 
with lime, again filtered, and then evaporated to dryness to 
obtain adenine and hypoxanthine as a residue. 
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Claims New Thermal 
Process Coats Paper 


Faster and Cheaper 


Heated Rolls Apply Mixture of 
Synthetic Resins, Rubber & Wax 


Arrangements for licensing the manufacture 
of coated paper by the new “Dry Coating” 
process have been completed, Bert C. Miller, 
the inventor, disclosed to SoLtventT News 
recently. 

“Dry Coating” is a method of applying 
glossy or dull, smooth finishes to paper by 
means of a molten mixture of synthetic resins, 
waxes, crepe rubber and other coating mate- 
rials. Neither solvents nor vehicle carrier are 
utilized, according to Mr. Miller. The plastic 
cools and sets on contact with the paper. 
Papers processed by this method have the ap- 
pearance and feel of other coated papers but 
are several times more moisture resistant, Mr. 
Miller said. 


Cuts Cost 50-75% 


Chief interest, however, centers about Mr. 
Miller’s statement that paper can be Dry 
Coated at savings of 50-75% under the cost of 
applying other special coatings to papers of 
equal weight. Comparing the process with 
various methods. Mr. Miller told SoLvENT 
News that the cost is comparable to those of 
commonly used clay or casein coatings and 
varnish, but is slightly in excess of wax coat- 
ings. 

Reference to the basic patents covering the 
process reveals that Mr. Miller dissolves 
shredded crepe rubber in a wax heated to its 
melting temperature, adds to this mixture a 
synthetic resin and other ingredients, depend- 
ing upon whether transparent, opaque, glossy 
or dull finishes are desired. The following is 
a typical formula listed: 


Percent 
Ie eee Oe | 
Compatible common resin ..........+. 60 
Ss OCI WOK so oie eee ccemees a 
PENG SRI css ons ae a Mee we. wet 20 
Non-oxidizing oil plasticizer ......... 10 


Relatively few resins may be used, Mr. Mil- 
ler indicates, but modified alkyds have been 
employed successfully. Others found suitable 

(Continued on next page) 


Pigment Performance Is 
Predicted By New Table 
HALEDON, N. J.—A new classification sys- 


tem for pigments utilizing 11 basic groupings 
has been announced here by V. C. Vesce of the 
Harmon Color Works. 

In place of previous systems based upon 
hue and color, Mr. Vesce has substituted 
groupings into which any given pigment may 
conveniently be placed by means of a few 
simple chemical tests. 

Apart from simplifying the analytical study 
of pigments, the new system has been found 
especially adaptable in predicting a use for a 
pigment where another in the same class has 
been utilized. according to Mr. Vesce. 

Believing that many SOLVENT News readers 
would like to have copies of Mr. Vesce’s arti- 
cle, it will be published in the 4-page SOLVENT 
News folders mailed without charge to sub- 
scribers. To receive your copies, simply write 
to U.S.I. and ask that your name be added to 





A.O.A.C. Adopt S.D. 30 For 
Fatty Acid Determination 


MENASHA, Wisconsin—Specially de- 
natured alcohol formula No. 30 has been 
adopted by the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists for the determina- 
tion of free fatty acid content of crude 
and refined oils, according to the Asso- 
ciation’s Journal. 

In the method described, the fatty 
acids are titrated with caustic soda dis- 
solved in S.D. 30 (Authorized Composi- 
tion: to 100 gallons of ethyl alcohol add 
10 gallons of pure methyl-alcohol). 











Non-Fiber Raising Stain 
Made With Ethyl Lactate 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—By combining water 
with selected organic solvents so that all the 
water evaporates before the organic solvent, 
wood stains which are non-fiber-raising and 
non-bleeding may be produced, it is claimed 
in a patent issued to an inventor here. 

“The organic solvents seem to exert a pro- 
tective action on the wood fiber, preventing 
the water from soaking into the cells,” the in- 
ventor asserts. At the same time, he adds, the 
combination makes it possible to use water- 
soluble dyes which have relatively good light- 
fastness and no tendency to bleed into lacquer 
finishing coats. 

Citing an example of his invention, the 
patentee lists the following formulation which 
“will not raise the fiber on any wood at any 
working temperature.” 


Water-soluble dye 
Water 
Ethyl lactate 
Methanol denatured alcohol 


The dye is first dissolved in the water, ethy| 
lactate added, and then alcohol. A formula- 
tion of this type will not leave a greasy resi- 
due, it is stated. 





[Ethyl Lactate is a product of U.S.I.] 


U.S.I. Phenol Resins 
Eliminate Need For 
Large Inventories 


N-100, N-300 and QD-1 Types 
May be Adapted to Most Needs 


Greater interest in and acceptance of the 
idea that no large number of phenolic resins 
is needed to meet the requirements of modern 
varnish formulation is indicated by the in- 
creasing tendency for manufacturers to stand- 
ardize on three phenolics manufactured by 
the Synthetic Resin Division of the U.S. In- 
dustrial Alcohol Co. 

Employed in proper combination and blend, 
these three resins—Rauzene N-100, Rauzene 
N-300 and Rauzene QD-1—make possible a 





This is the second of a series of articles 
which outline some of the applications 
of U.S.1. synthetic resins. Later articles 
will cover alkyds and copal esters. 











substantial reduction in resin inventories with- 
out sacrificing, at the same time, any of the 
well recognized advantages of the phenolic 
class. 

Varnishes formulated with Rauzene N-100, 
a 100% phenolic of the heat-reactive, heat- 
hardening type, are outstanding in their re- 
sistance to strong alkali, acid, and boiling 
water. Just a few of the many finishes for 
which N-100 is preferred are exterior enam- 
els, spar and marine finishes, and even whites. 
In the latter use, N-100 probably outranks 
comparable grades of 100% phenolics. 

Yet, with all its versatility, N-100 is one of 
the most easily handled resins, since its re- 


| action in the varnish kettle with chinawood 


and other oils is completely controllable. A 
special point in its favor lies in the fact that 
cooking at temperatures of 460° F. gives com- 
plete gasproofness with wood oil. 

In addition to this, mineral spirits can be 





used as the sole thinner in all oil 




















PAINT MANUFACTURERS faced with the prob- 
lem of keeping resin inventories low can use 
three U.S.I. phenolic resins to produce a variety 





the Sotvent News mailing list. 


of finishes. Samples of these resins (described 
above) may now be secured from U.S.I. 


lengths. As a result, N-100 is 
|] probably one of the most accept- 
able 100% phenolics for finishes 
that require extreme hardness 
combined with great flexibility. 

A second broad type of phenolic 
resin manufactured by U.S.I. is 
Rauzene N-300, which has been 
a |LW. (Continued on next page) 
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Reduce Resin Inventory 


With U.S.I. Phenolics 


(Continued from preceding page) 


modified to give it special properties such as 
fast drying. The phenolic base from which 
N-300 has been derived is of the non-yellow- 
ing type so that very fine whites can be pro- 
duced from vehicles containing this resin. 

A typical application where the toughness 
of N-300 may be utilized is in floor varnishes. 
Another well-recognized use is in “four-hour” 
enamels. 

In the lower priced class, but with many 
special advantages of its own, is Rauzene 
QD-1, also a modified phenolic. While QD-1 
is not designed for white formulations, it has 
numerous other applications in clear var- 
nishes and colored enamels where it imparts 
extreme hardness and very fast, tough drying. 


Special Grades Available 

Like N-100 and N-300, QD-1 is also easily 
handled, and requires merely routine care to 
obtain best results. Any type of dryer may be 
used, either solid types, cooked in, or liquid 
types added after thinning. 

In addition to the three fundamental phe- 
nolic types described above, U.S.I. manufac- 
tures several special grades which are sup- 
plied to fulfill certain specific requirements 
where definite characteristics are needed. A 
reference chart describing the complete line 
of U.S.I. phenolics will be supplied upon 
request. 
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| TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS | 





Industry Up During ’37 
WASHINGTON, D. C. — Considerable 


improvement in the financial condition of 
the chemical industry is reported in “World 
Chemical Developments In 1937” just 
published by the Dept. of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
A copy of the highly informative 221-page 
booklet which is Trade Promotion Series 
No. 177 may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents for 25 cents. 








New Heat Process Coats 
Paper Faster and Cheaper 


(Continued from preceding page) 
include varieties of modified phenolics. The 
plasticizer may be diamyl- or dibutyl-phtha- 
late. 

“Dry Coating” is essentially a surface coat- 
ing, Mr. Miller emphasized. Poorly formed 
papers or very porous bases may be coated 
with very little penetration and no curling. 
Heavy films of six or eight pounds per 1,000 
square feet, can be produced in one applica- 
tion, he said. In addition, Mr. Miller pointed 
out, the coating can be used for laminating. 

At present the “Dry Coating” method can- 
not be applied to paper in sheet form because 
of manufacturing difficulty arising from imme- 
diate setting of the coating and the necessary 
control of tension, Mr. Miller explained. It 
can, however, be applied either before or after 
printing. Inks used for 
printing over the coating 
must dry by oxidation. 
Fifty different composi- 
tions have been developed 
to meet varying needs. 


“DRY COATING” 

One or both sides of the 
paper may be coated with 
the equipment shown at 
left. The melt is kept at 
approximately 275-300° F. 
Paper passing from the 
feed roll through heated 
nip rolls receives a coating 
of predetermined thickness 
and moves on to a chill roll 
cooled preferably to sub- 
zero temperatures. Speeds 
ranging from 50 to 500 
feet per minute are practi- 
cal, according to Mr. Mil- 
ler, inventor of the process. 

(From B. C. Miller’s patent.) 





Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.1. 


Development of a new germicide and fungicide 
with a phenol coefficient of 57 against E. typhi 
was announced recently. It is intended for use in 
the production of aqueous antiseptic solutions and 
the preservation of adhesives, pastes, hides, dex- 
trine, albumen, etc. The product is said to be 
water-soluble, non-irritating to the skin and rela- 
tively non-toxic, especially in the low concentra- 
tions of practical use. (No. 121) 


Wasnt 


Amorphous waxes said to be good substitutes for 
beeswax and also for ozokenite in many applica- 
tions have been introduced. The melting points 
range around 165°F. but films of the waxes are 
unaffected by submersion in water at 175°F., ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. The waxes are taste- 
less and odorless as well as plastic at freezing 
temperature, and remain amorphous after con- 
tinued or repeated heating, he adds. (No. 122) 


USI 
A new type of cedar-leaf oil for paints is described 
as a heavy viscous product like cedarwood oil, 
but which has all of the virtues of the original 
leaf oil, without its extreme volatility. This oil is 
said to possess strong insecticidal properties as 
well as an extremely fragrant and pleasing odor. 


Postitive detection of leaks in refrigeration sys- 
tems using chlorinated hydrocarbon refrigerants 
is claimed for a new halide leak detector. The 
detector uses an alcohol-type fuel said to burn 
with a distinctive color in presence of such refrig- 
erants as Artic, Carrene, Freon, etc. (No. 124) 


U's: t 
A new emulsifying-type disinfectant is said to 
have an unusually pleasing lilac odor, a phenol 
coefficient of 5 and is non-toxic, -corrosive, -irri- 
tating, -caustic or -poisonous. It is also stated 
that the material does not deteriorate with age 
and possesses an odor so pleasant that it can be 
diluted with water and used as a theatre spray 
deodorant. (No. 125) 

US: 


Nintey-nine per cent of the paint pigment in 
fumes from paint spray booths can be removed 
by a new efficient and economical device which 
employs a set of precipitator plates and a water 
curtain, according to a recent announcement. 
(No. 126) 
oS 


Perfect wood grains, marble effects, and other 
designs can be produced on either wood or metal 
by means of a new graining process, according to 
the developer. The process is expected to be of 
particular interest to manufacturers of home fur- 
nishings. (No. 127) 

Us 


Lacquer spray and solvent hose lined with high- 
grade synthetic rubber material is said to resist 
the action of oils and commonly used paint sol- 
vents, even at temperatures up to 150°, without 
swelling. The hose is available in sizes from 1/4- 
to 34-in., an announcement continues. (No. 128) 
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NDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL LO. 
NDUSTRIALLHEMICALLO. tnc. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF ALCOHOL DERIVED SOLVENTS 
Executive Offices: 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Branches in all Principal Cities 


AMYL ALCOHOLS 
Refined Amy! Alcohol 
Refined Fusel Oil 
Secondary Amy! Alcohol 


ETHYL ALCOHOLS 
Specially Denatured 
Completely Denatured 
Anhydrous Denatured 


Absolute——-Pure 

C.P. 96%,——Pure and Denatured 

Pure (190 Proof) —Taxpaid, 
Tax Free 


*SOLOX—The General Solvent 
*SUPER PYRO—The premium 
Quality Anti-freeze 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 


BUTYL ALCOHOLS 
Normal and Secondary 


ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 
METHYL ALCOHOLS 
95%, 97 


METHYL ACETONE 


ETHYL ETHER 
U.S.P. and Absolute (A.C.S.) 


COLLODIONS 
U.S.P., U.S.P. Flexible and Photo 
NITROCELLULOSE SOLUTIONS 


DIAMYL PHTHALATE 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
DIETHYL PHTHALATE 
DIMETHYL PHTHALATE 


ACETIC ETHER 

AMYL ACETATES 
High Test 
Technical 

BUTYL ACETATES 

and Pure 

*DIATOL 

DIETHYL CARBONATE 


ETHYL ACETATES 


ETHYL LACTATE 

ISOPROPYL ACETATE 
AMYL PROPIONATE 
BUTYL PROPIONATE 


ANSOLS 
Ansol M_ Ansol PR 


Commercial 
.Secondary 


Normal and Secondary 


85-88%, 95-98%, 99% and U.S.P 


ACETOACETANILID 
ACETOACET-O-CHLORANILID 
ACETOACET-O-TOLUIDID 
ETHYL ACETOACETATE 
SODIUM ETHYL OXALACETATE 
PARACHLOR-O-NITRANILINE 


ACETONE 

DIBUTYL OXALATE 
DIETHYL OXALATE 
ETHYL CHLORCARBONATE 
ETHYL FORMATE 
ETHYLENE 

URETHANE 


*CURBAY 
POTASH BY-PRODUCTS 


*Trade-mark registered 











Resembles Tung Oil 

Essong oil, derived from the seeds of Ricinodendron Afri- 
canum, is reported in National Paint Bulletin, June, ’38, p. 10, 
as a new product resembling tung oil. The oil content of the 
to 19% and 40 to 50% of the kernel. On 
whole seed, a golden yellow oil ‘is obtained 
which make it similar to tung oil. Detailed 
analysis of new oil will be found in the original article. 


whole seed is 15 
extraction of the 


with constants 


Copper Recovery from Cuprammonium 
Copper is recovered as hydroxide from the waste liquors of 
the cuprammonium artificial silk industry by mixing the spent 
cupriferous alkaline precipitating bath and the cupriferous acid 
from the process of removing copper from the fibres in such pro- 
portions that the pH of the mixture is between 6 and 8, prefer- 
ably 6.5 to 7.5, and running the mixture, preferably immediately 
into a filter charged with sand or similar material, from the sur- 
face of which the flocculated copper hydroxide is removed from 
time to time, as by back-washing or hand skimming. In an exam- 
ple the spent precipitating bath contains 0.145 gramme Cu and 
0.672 gramme ammonia per litre, and the spent acid 7.90 gramme 
Cu and 66.7 gramme H,SO, per litre, and the two are mixed in 
the proportion of 100:2.20 by allowing them to flow together. 
(E. P. 481,741, Chemical Trade Journal, July 15, 


aoe 
38, p 


Dp: 62;) 


Laboratory Paint 


Fillox, a laboratory paint, is announced by Scientific Glass 
\pparatus, 49 Ackerman St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
are based on non-oxidizing, 


Fillox enamels 
non-saponifying, urea resins that 
nitro-cellulose or These 
enamels can be brushed or sprayed on, and dry quickly, forming 


contain no oil-soluble 


compounds. 
a smooth, glossy finish. According to company, a coat of this 
corrosive-resistant paint will protect laboratory walls and tables 
from the effects of destructive fumes and chemicals. 


New Refractory 


A new refractory recently placed on the market by Laclede 
Christy Clay Products Co., St. Louis, Mo., combines the high 
refractoriness of the diaspore clay with the extreme spalling 
resistance of the super-duty fire-clay brick. Known as Laclede 
Peerlac, refractory is power-pressed, non-spalling, non-shrink- 
ing and slag-resisting. Its use is indicated where very high 
temperatures are combined with sudden temperature fluctuations, 
heavy loads, or the action of destructive slags. Special shapes 
can be made in almost any design. 


Synthetic Oil 

A series of synthetic fatty acids and their glycerides that ap- 
pear to have valuable film-forming properties has been developed 
in the Armour Meat Packing Co., 
Chicago. These fatty acids and the oils prepared from them are 
known as “Neo Fats,” 


research laboratories of 
meaning new fats. They consist of rela- 
tively pure, highly unsaturated acids similar to clupanadonic and 
linolenic acids. It is possible to esterify these fatty acids with 
glycerine and other polyhydric alcohols to produce clear, viscous 
drying oils that possess remarkable flexibility and toughness 
when dry. The cost of these products is almost as low as the 
raw oils from which they are prepared. 


Titanium Aleoholates 


Titanium alcoholates are made by reacting titanium tetra- 
halides with an alcohol and ammonia or an organic base. In 
the case of higher alcohols it is preferred to make a lower 
ilcoholate first, and react this with the higher alcohol. When 
using organic bases, it is preferred to add an organic solvent 
such as benzene, ether or carbon tetrachloride. (E. P. 479,470, 
Chemical Trade Journal, July 1, ’38, p. 18.) 
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Semi-softening Agent 


Recent laboratory tests have indicated that Utanol can be 
adopted for a variety of rubber stocks, ranging from tire tread 
to belt cover stocks. (Rubber Age, July, ’38, p. 227). Utanol 
is a natural sulfurated bitumen, occurring in a unique deposit 
beneath the Great Salt Lake in Utah, produced by the Rozel 
Asphalt Co., 311 Central Building, Ogden, Utah. Although 
possessing definite softening characteristics, it is best described 
as a semi-softening agent. It is velvet black in color, has an 
asphaltic odor, softens at 135 
gravity of 1.019. 


to 138°F., and has a specific 
It is totally soluble in carbon tetrachloride, 
benzol, and petroleum ether, has a fixed carbon content of 4.55 
per cent. and contains more than 10 per cent. of organically com- 
bined sulfur, 


Production Pure Zine Sulfide 

Pure zinc sulfide is prepared by dissolving commercially pure 
zine sulfate in twice distilled water, electrolyzing with platinum 
electrodes for two weeks at two volts, boiling several times with 
adsorption carbon, filtering, adding ammonia dissolved in twice 
distilled water, filtering, and introducing hydrogen sulfide, pre- 
pared from iron sulfide and hydrochloric acid and washed it 
dilute hydrochloric acid water, 


potassium hydrosulfide, an 


twice distilled water. A small quantity of hydrogen sulfide is 
first introduced and the precipitate is filtered off, dried, heated 
with a flux to 400° C., and tested by means of cathode rays. 
The partial precipitation is continued until the blue luminescence 
does not vary with further samples. The whole quantity of zinc 
salt is then precipitated as zinc sulfide, and after filtering and 
drying heated with pure sulfur in a hydrogen atmosphere to 
400° C, 
test being made on precipitated samples mixed with appro- 
priate quantities of the pure zine sulfide. (E. P. 473,715, Chemz- 
ical Trade Journal, 


Cadmium sulfide may be similarly prepared, the control 


July 1, ’38, p. 18.) 


Month’s New Dyes 
Dvyestuft Celliton Scarlet 
RNL, which produces on acetate fabrics bright scarlet shades 


General announces : Discharge 
which can easily be discharged to a pure white by Decroline 
Soluble Conc. Fast Dark Blue Salt R is said to produce on 
Naphthol AS ground midnight navy blues of very good light 
and wash fastness. Hydron Printing Blue 3R Suprafix PDR 
is a highly dispersed vat powder of particular interest for pro- 
ducing smooth prints on pigmented rayon, of 
Anthralan 


a reddish navy. 
Brown 4G is a new, straight, acid brown, brought 
out by I.G., which dyes very level and produces brown shades 
of excellent fastness to light. 
dyeing carpet yarn. 

Pont include: Leucosol Black RA 
Double Paste, vat dye, yielding a bluish black printing color, 


It is especially recommended for 


New du developments 


suitable for direct or color discharge printing, and developed 
for cases where other colors have given trouble by marking off 
Blue 
4 GLN, new “Pontamine” dye, is said to be equal in strength, 
fastness to light, 


Fast 


on white grounds or viscose process rayon fabrics. Fast 


and general 
Blue 4 GL. It produces, however, a more 
desirable shade which is noticeably greener and brighter. It is 
designed for use on loose cotton, yarns and pieces, especially 
for fabrics light is demanded. Du Pont 
Auramine SP Concentrated, a basic color for spirit printing, 


application characteristics to 


“Pontamine” 


where fastness to 
is 
useful where straight basic colors are used in preference to the 
“Rotalin” colors, and where fastness to water bleeding is not 
a factor. New color is equal in strength and shade to Du Pont 
Auramine Concentrated, but is much more soluble in alcohol. 
“Rotalin” Red B Extra Concentrated was developed in re- 
sponse to a demand for a bluer shade of red for spirit printing. 
It is similar in color to the other “Rotalin” colors and may be 
handled in the same manner in preparation of spirit printing 


inks. 
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“What! I'm the father of twins? Oh, Gosh! That reminds 
me. The plant manager told me to order TWO instead of 
only ONE carload of that good 


Niagaca Caustic Potash 


P.S. Play safe and order an ample supply of that good 
Niagara Caustic Soda and Carbonate of Potash, too. 


Chemical Industries 





o 
ALI COMPANY 


42nd STREET, NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Affiliated with Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Pioneer Manufacturer of Liquid Chlorine 
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Compounds for 
Conerete Treatment 


By Charles F. Mason, Ph.D. 


HE rapid introduction of concrete into many diversified 

uses has stimulated research and scientific development 

relative to its mechanical properties, especially reinforced 
concrete; but, as is usually the case, has hindered any tests of 
which gases, liquids or solids would promote deterioration. It 
is only after such structures are in place and badly deteriorated 
that technical men are called upon to save them. 

Reliable information upon this subject is not plentiful for 
industries which are as old and basic as steel, petroleum and coal. 
Even today our construction engineers fail to take concrete 
deteriorating agents into consideration, as evidenced by several 
examples which have come to the writer’s attention in recent 
years. It is known, by experience, that mineral and organic 
acids in any concentration in solution, or the vapor phase, water 
soluble salts, especially the sulfates, carbohydrates, in solution, 
promote deterioration of concrete by dissolving the calcium 
components. 

A recently constructed rayon plant built a concrete basement 
surmounted by a high brick stack for the discharge of obnoxious 
gases. A spin bath solution consisting of water, sulfuric acid, 
sodium sulfate, glucose and dissolved organic sulfur compounds, 
was carried along mechanically by the exhaust fan and deposited 
in the basement with no provision for draining or flushing. 
This was ideal for disintegration of concrete walls, and after 
two months’ operation, two weeks were lost in applying an 
asphalt coating to save what remained. 

Another case was a soft drink bottling plant, located high up 
in a city loft building where the drip from bottling machines 
fell directly on the concrete floor. These carbonated, slightly 
acid sugar solutions seeped through to the point where the floor 
was weakened and could only be repaired with a water-proofed 
overlay. 

Many cases could be described; for instance, industrial wastes 
from the Pittsburgh steel district combined with mine water 
from the coal district, promoting the deterioration of piers in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. These, however, 
should be sufficient to convince anyone that the easiest way is 
by admixtures and impregnators when the concrete is laid, 
rather than by film coatings after deterioration has set in. 

One successful case of concrete construction for storage tanks 
in a chemical industry is the storage of 30 per cent. nitric acid 
solutions in concrete tanks lined with asphalt and of 200 tons 
capacity. Asphalt emulsions which can be mixed with water at 
the point of use and applied with a trowel, like cement, have 
been introduced recently and are meeting many needs; ¢.g., 
water-proofing and deterioration difficulties. These emulsions 
eliminate the trouble of melting asphalt just before application 
and breathing obnoxious fumes, once common on our city streets. 

Aside from these industrial projects, concrete surfaces often 
require coatings of a more decorative than protective effect, 
after they have already been laid upon the earth and are exposed 
to the elements from above and dampness from below. It is for 
these purposes that a few remedies are given. 

Concrete surfaces exposed to severe mechanical action like 
steel wheeled trucks, which continually abrade in the same path 
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and form ruts or surfaces, simultaneously exposed to such 
mechanical waste and chemical solutions, are not considered here. 
Solutions of sodium silicate are sold widely for spreading upon 
cement or concrete floors to prevent an undue amount of dust 
and to prevent a rough surface which results from mechanical 
abrasion followed by daily sweeping. The water of such solu- 
tions eventually evaporates and a glassy solid is deposited in the 
interstices. However, its continued use increases the alkalinity 
of the surface layer already alkaline from hydrated lime; and 
makes the possibility of subsequent painting more remote. 

Zinc sulfate crystals are sold in large quantities through paint 
stores, with instructions to dissolve them in water (2 to 8 oz. 
per gal.) and apply solution with a brush, allowing it to dry 
before subsequently applying a paint film. This neutralizes 
free lime at the surface and deposits two neutral insoluble solids. 
It is sometimes satisfactory if the original concrete has been 
well mixed mechanically, so that the lime is uniformly dis- 
tributed. When this is not the case the paint film suffers rapid 
deterioration at high lime concentrations, known by painters as 
hot spots. In tropical countries exposed to severe wind storms, 
the average house is of one story and is built of concrete. 
Those who wish to decorate inside by painting only, rather than 
plastering and papering, find it almost impossible to avoid 
peeling in spots. 


Other White Salts 


Other white salts instead of zinc sulfate are aluminum sulfate, 
calcium acid phosphate, magnesium sulfate, and ammonium sul- 
fate; a few colored salts are copper sulfate, chromium sulfate 
and iron sulfate. It is a strange fact that prominent paint and 
varnish manufacturers market what they call concrete enamel, 
but recommend treatment as described above. 


Some of the following formulae require no treatment. 


1. Tetra-chlor-naphthalene . 10 
COMME TERI? Sk es cheese es cdves . 10 This resists acids 
Oil, castor or linseed .... 20 
WASTONMNO§ occ ectaess 60 
2. Pacafine .... eee 70 
Beeswax eee rere 10 Painted on hot f water 
CASHAUDG WAH os 6 <<. 05.6 , 10 proofing tanks. 
DEY COTE oe dc tacasweas ; 10 
3. Cumar or Bakelite ....... 10 
Einseed, AGws oi. eccecceus 20 
Fillers, Neutral ...... 30 
VAENOUME cb kcciecew +0) 
4; Gatolme ......56- 660% sO 
Ciiide® SO8H oss ekki cee 14. For cement molds 
Naphthalene .... : 6 
5. Cumar resin + Applied hot r wat 
ORG Covad ohana echoes 33 proofing. 
Paraffine . tie ates enie 33 
Ge GOORIN os kk Sree Joann 30 For concrete wine tanks. 
WHOM ois et irmtn eee 7 
7. Gilsonite .... ; : 20 
COGERINE 3 obi he cee : 20 
Varnoline .... 60 
8. Magnesium oxide 10 
Calcium sulfate 10 
Dry colors , 10 
Asbestos fiber 12 
Sawadusts.........+:; He 8 
Magnesium chloride soln. 30% 50 
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9. Cumar resin pchieeeviocdaeay 15 
Carnauba wax 5 
Rubber 5 
Fiber asbestos 15 
Varnoline ....... anaes 60 

10. Portland cement 30 
Sodium silicate 40% add 50 
Varnoline . R 5 
Fillers, earths he eer Te rey | 


Admixtures like talc, or one of the earths have met with 


success in reinforcing and water-proofing concrete. These are 
mixed into the cement before it is packaged, and the combina- 
tions are sold under special trade names. They find use in 
milk stations, bakeries, kitchens, etc., where abrasion combined 
with destructive action of sugar solutions, fats, and vinegars, 
promotes the the The 


impregnators and coatings naturally varies with the conditions. 


deterioration of floors. age of these 
One example is that of a set of concrete posts covered with 
paraffin in one test and asphalt in another and immersed in 
30 per cent. sodium sulfate solution. Without mechanical abra- 
sion the coatings were resistant for only three years, after which 


deterioration proceeded rapidly. 


Cleaning Compound for Inside of Motors 


A novel compound for washing the inside of a motor block or 
engine having tarry carbon deposits has been introduced by 
Curran Corp., Malden, Mass., under the name of Gunk Com- 
M. F. (Motor Fizik). 
solvent oil to be introduced into the hot combustion chambers 


pound It is described as a vapor-phase 
of the automobile engine while motor is running and should be 


used in quantities substantially sufficient to “drown out” the 


engine. 


Non-petroleum Lubricant 

“Orel,” a non-petroleum lubricant for use as an anti-squeak 
for all rubber parts and metal-to-metal contacts on the chassis 
of automobiles, buses and trucks is a new du Pont development 
Lubricant is said to be harmless to rubber, yet one that will 
quickly penetrate and efficiently lubricate rubber bearings and 


all metal-to-metal chassis bearings. 


Protective Lacquer 

A lacquer, based on methacrylate, which protects metals from 
rust and corrosion caused by salt spray and moisture, and is 
said to be particularly adaptable for boat fixtures, is announced 
by du Pont. It is applied with a brush, and dries in 15 minutes, 
forming an invisible film over the surface, affording protection 
to brass, bronze, silver, copper, chromium and similar metals. 

Lacquer is marketed in a package known as the Chrome 
Refinishing Kit, which contains a tube of paste cleaner, a can of 
lacquer and a brush. The cleaner is essentially for cleaning rusted 
the Other 
metals should be polished with a mild silver or metal polish 


chrome parts, preparatory to applying lacquer. 


before the lacquer is applied. 


Soluble Cutting Oils 
A series of soluble cutting oils called the “60” Series and 
including Hocut 60, Metcut 60 and Permazol 60 is announced 


by E. F. Houghton Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phila. Chief 
features claimed are: (1) permanence in solution—will not 
break down even under boiling conditions, (2) rust preventatives 
have been added, (3) self-emulsifying, mix immediately in 


cold solutions and may be used at once, (4) good lubricants and 
coolants—lengthen tool life, (5) freedom from gumming, (6) 
rapid wetting out agents have been added—speeds up production, 
(7) antiseptically treated, (8) economical, mix to extremely 
dilute solutions, (9) contain no volatile materials to evaporate 
oft. 
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New Use for Butyl Carbinol 


A satisfactory formula for a quick-drying stamp pad ink is 
given by Waters (Bureau of Standards Journal of Research, 
38, 20, 543-547). Author found that butyl carbinol, which is 
the mono-butyl ether of diethylene glycol, is as efficient as 
alcohol in promoting rapid absorption by paper of the ink to 
which it is added, and since its B.P. is 222°C., it is almost 
involatile. Best composition was found to be 40 per cent. 
glycerol, 40 per cent. water, 20 per cent. butyl carbinol, by 
volume. A pad so impregnated can be left open for weeks 
without losing its quick-drying properties. 


Black and White Baking Enamels 


A series of four production black baking enamels, “A”— 
“B’—*C” and “D,” is being offered for low-cost product finish- 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, and is said to set a 


new standard for value, performance and service. 


ing, by 


Same company also offers a new line of white baking finishes, 
known as Kem Appliance White Enamels, and claims many 
features of interest to manufacturers of appliance, hospital furni- 
ture, and general utility items. 


Rubber Dressing 

A rubber dressing, in paste form, for cleaning and restoring 
the original color to tires, running boards, rubber mats and 
other rubber products, is announced by Co., 2100 
Indiana Ave., Chicago. Paste can be easily applied with a 
damp cloth, and after being wiped off with a dry cloth, the 


Simoniz 


original sheen of the rubber is restored. There is nothing left 
over the surface to check or deteriorate the rubber itse‘f, accord- 


ing to the manufacturer. 


. . 
Luminescent Paint 
Lufrolac, a luminescent paint, particularly interesting for pur- 
poses of passive defence, is a new French development (?«auit 
Manufacturer, May, ’38). Product is result of experiments by 


Monsieur substance which 
permits the paint to remain visible for a considerable length of 


time. 


Nussbaum, who has developed a 


This consists of a sulfate of an alkaline earth and a 
or salts of heavy metals plus a fusible substance such as lithium, 
sodium, or potassium. To this a quantity of magnesium salts is 
The powder obtained is mixed with a special supporting 
varnish designed to be as transparent as_ possible. 


Salt 


added. 
Special 
solvents are also used. Details both of the composition and 


preparation are secret. 


One-fire Finish 

A one-fire finish, using Pemco V-134 Frit, developed princi- 
pally to give a low cost finish of a more durable character for 
inexpensive merchandise, is announced by Porcelain Enamel & 
Mig. Co., 5106 Eastern Ave., Balto. 
a good lustre; is attractive in appearance; can be sprayed over 


Finish is said to have 


the bisque ground coat, and is obtainable in one-fire. 


Flame - proofing Compound 


Abopon Special, a new flame-proofing compound, is now 
ivailable from Glyco Products Co., 148 Lafayette St., N. Y. City. 
Product is in form of a dry material, is easily handled, and 
practically eliminates “after-glow” on such hazardous materials 
as kapok, plush, velvet, cotton-batting, etc. Although material 
is not water-proof, it dissolves but slowly when exposed to 
rain. Where permanent water-proofness is necessary, users 
first apply it to the material to be flame-proofed and allow it 
to dry. Then it is coated with a water-proofing such as lacquer 
or varnish which adheres firmly to the flame-proof coating 
Thus, the flame-proofing is protected against rain, etc. When 
a flame is applied to the treated material, the thin lacquer or 
varnish burns off quickly producing a flash flame that vanishes 
quickly while the material underneath does not catch fire. 
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Mildewproofing Textile Fibers 


BB 





AMAGE to cotton fibers, either in raw or finished, 

by mold or fungus attack, commonly called mildew, 

has been estimated as exceeding one hundred million 
dollars per year in the United States. 

Mildew spores propagate on the fiber by drawing nourish- 
ment from the cellulose of the cotton, from starches, sugars or 
proteins inherently present in the fiber or fixed thereon by 
finishing operations. In addition to these nutrients they require 
moisture and heat as favorable conditions for growth. 

If the moisture content of cottons is below 8 or 9% water, 
which is the normal “water of condition,” little or no damage 
from mildew results, but due to excessive moisture in the air 
and exposure to rain and water, especially of out-door fabrics 
like sails, tarpaulins, awnings, bags, fire hose, etc., it is not 
possible to control moisture so as to prevent the growth of 
mildew organisms. 

It has long been a common practice to disinfect starch mix- 
tures used for finishing cloth with zinc chloride. This substance, 
to be effective as a mildew preventive, must be present in con- 
centration of at least 0.8 per cent. calculated on the weight of 
the cloth. Due to the fact that zine chloride is highly hygro- 
scopic and causes tendering of the cloth, it is either inadvisable 
or impossible, in many cases, to apply the necessary concentra- 
tion without damaging effects. Moreover, zinc chloride will 
leach out of the fabric by contact with water, unless precipitated 
as an insoluble zinc salt by a separate finishing operation. 
Thus, the only apparent advantage in using it for mildewproofing 
is a reasonable cost. 

Other common disinfectants, such as sodium silicofluoride, 
phenol, cresol, salicylic acid, trichlorphenol, etc., have not 
proved satisfactory alternatives. Their shortcomings are due to 
different reasons, such as offensive odor, staining qualities, 
difficulty of application, toxicity to the user, and so on. A good 
example of the latter kind is mercuric chloride which, while 
highly germicidal and fungicidal, is extremely toxic to humans, 
which in conjunction with its solubility in water, precludes its 
use as a practical fungicide. 

An ideal mildewproofing compound for textiles should have 
the following qualities, which are only partly met by most anti- 
septics now used or recommended for the purpose: 

(1) Highest possible antiseptic efficiency. 

(2) It must not volatilize during the boiling of the size or 
finishing mixture, or during the drying of the sized yarn or cloth. 

(3) Water-insolubility, but dispersible by means of certain 
wetting agents, sulfonated oils, or by special soaps, so as to 
form a perfect emulsion in aqueous solutions, thereby making 
for easy application in conjunction with the usual sizes or fin- 
ishing mixtures. 

(4) Free solubility in common petroleum solvents, thus per- 
mitting application by means of spraying, or by immersion in 
hydrocarbon solutions, such as waterproofing compounds, pig- 
mented paints, rope and fishnet preservatives, etc. 

(5) It must be unaffected by heat, by metallic surfaces con- 
tacted during finishing operations, or by any of the ingredients 
commonly used in sizing and finishing solutions. 

(6) No noticeable odor, or color in the concentration required. 

(7) No action on the textile fibers to be processed. 

(8) No influence on subsequent dyeing or finishing operations. 

(9) It should be highly bactericidal as well as fungicidal, for 
utmost protection of the fabric as well as the consumer. 

(10) Freedom from industrial or pathological health hazards, 
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1e., harmless to the workingman who may come in manual con 
tact therewith, and also to the user or wearer. 

(11) To be useful over the widest range, it should be inex 
pensive in the concentration required for efficient and lasting 
protection. 

The tabulation presented hereafter is partly based on tests 
conducted by the Shirley Laboratories, England, in 1930, and 
shows the mold-inhibiting effect of various chemicals on micro 
organisms commonly credited with being the most active in 
causing mildew on textile fibers, such as Aspergillus, Penicil 
lium, Cytophaga, and Chaetomium. The minimum concentra 
tions required represent effective fungicidal power after appli 
cation. In practice, the concentrations applied to textiles are 


higher than the necessary minimum, depending on various fac 
tors, such as leaching out, wearing off, volatilization, or reduc 
tion by hydrolysis, of the respective mildewproofing substance 


With other words, higher concentrations than theoretical quan 
tities are used to obtain more lasting effects. 


Growth Inhibited by Concentration of Antiseptic 


Inorganic Compounds 


Ammonium PMOLde coc c eodeh cena ca cs 0.04% 
FUGHRAB Soe iosel faeries tra Serer rate eae ene ee 0.9 
Copper (Metal present in salt) ................ 0.11 
Mierctinie CHIGtdG ss 6.0 .ic ack bs os ead ddelcew es 0.02 
SJOCINEIUIN PET AMIOSUTELOH gos ara ccs s oc nie ee uacloest 0.8 
Sodiam Smeonaoride .. 65.0600. dens cdi enn ewe 0.15 
‘Phalituny Cashotiate \. $2.64 cos seins chews tices een 0.02 
Uicanitertne WIEN ALG y= oc ciate co aden ce aveeees 0.1 to 0.05 
AaAATGR Ce NI POE AN chara seaiare sk oer arco Eo or 0.8 
AAS FEV UE OSIGE? 3 5c s ook wad ind Cem ateantedoeee 1.0 

Organic Compounds 
PUCCEAMIO Ct sors cals tie oils Riv ca ae eae aan aenes 0.3% 
PUCGEWISANG NIG FROIEN 6 occas aisle wc Sins eo ae een nel 0.1 
Aicetyltribromopneno) 6 ic csicc cece ccs cdetelcese. 0.02 to 0.01 
Benzoic Acid (also Sodium Salt) ............. 0.05 
Benzylated Orthochlorphenol .................. 0.01 
Benzylated Cresyvitt ACid ....6 cscs ess as cee sen 0.1 to 0.05 
Ortho- and Para- Benzyl Phenols ............. 0.1 to 0.05 
Ofrthe= Bromopnenod) = 2.6.06 ck cect ches ndes 0.07 
A ChigeG: sil = CES os arte oe wanes een ees 0.05 
Ortino=" Chleropnenol ®..6s.02.6 35. 3 oe. cele 0.08 
RESO tes oho oa oo ae Sa eo ae oe 0.1 
A= 4 RIDEOMIONNEHOU s/sa.5.5.554 eo sows Cad Ade de wess 0.01 
Yat Sot 0511s) Gi) 1a 1) gee ane oe ea a Pa ae 0.02 
BORNE NUS crtrnc cis va p cin deg oad nes dawn ces 0.05 
INCHEON SRI GRIINS SoU hee Ure we wala atte @ were eere 0.25 
Paga= INIGROPMCUOE 6 ic ccb dice nese nldcleee cares 0.017 
PEtaGONENeNON tx. s.xioa cys pe do acace Sauer sae 0.014 
IPG ReRIO) RNB at Par re ec n rere Bt ete eer eee aie 0.13 
Pitetiol CSOdiir SAID) nen oes ees a Sateen 0.20 
SCV AME otis ki A eta s erty ce wk ecieeras 0.025 
Sulfo-Naphthenate (Sodium Salt) ............. 0.05 
MB URUIAICL EER ee Sieralt yaaa so eke oere Boice wal ee ee ee 0.04 
‘EGIDEOMMDNONON 50.054 Seed he akk sk eee eases ns 0.01 
Z: Si VRICHOLPNeNOl wc vere ecw cot ceils sieactin nes 0.01 

Organic Mercury Compounds 
P- Acetoxy-mercuri-acetanilide ................ 0.01 to 0.005 
Chioromercurs-C-Cresol 2. ..cccceiceswcsans 0.01 to 0.005 
Di-chloromercurt-O-Cresol .............008. 0.01 
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Organic Mercury Compounds—cont’d 


Chiorometcuri=© = Paen0l esses cdncccccscee cen 

Di-Mercuri-Chlornaphthylamine 

Phenyl Mercury Nitrate 

(The above minimum percentages are calculated 
for fungicidal power only.) 


0.015 to 0.008 
0.01 to0.005 
0.01 to0.005 


Among the inorganic compounds are a few substances, such 
as the fluorides, thallium carbonate, and mercuric chloride, which 
show high toxicity to fungal growths, but on close examination 
regarding the eleven requirements previously set forth score 
rather low. 

In the group of organic compounds we find quite a range of 
substances showing high toxic effect toward fungi; outstanding 
in this group are the nitro- and halogen derivatives of phenol 
and cresol. In the large majority of cases, however, they fall 
short of meeting requirements Nos. 2, 5, 6 and 10. 

Rather interesting from the standpoint of high bactericidal and 
fungicidal power are the organic mercury compounds. How- 
ever, most of the hitherto known mercurials lack stability; i.e., 
they are liable to undergo reduction to metallic mercury under 
heat or other conditions, which also makes them toxic to higher 
animal life. Phenyl mercury nitrate is known to be stable in 
this respect; it is used mostly in medicine, for instance in con- 
centration of 1: 20,000 for the cure of ringworm, athlete’s foot, 
and as an anti-syphiliticum, and it is non-toxic to higher animals. 
This substance would make a very efficient mildewproofing 
agent were it not insoluble in most organic solvents and not 
dispersible in water solutions, which makes it difficult to apply 
to textiles, quite aside from the high cost of around $60.00 
per lb. 

Di-mercuri-chlornaphthylamine will not reduce to metallic 
mercury under high heat, and exhibits utmost stability, both in 
its chemical and physical behavior. It does not volatilize more 
than fractionally below 220° F., and while it has a naphthalic 
odor, this is not noticeable in finished goods at the recommended 
concentration of 1: 5,000 with respect to the weight of the fiber. 
This fungicide is soluble in petroleum solvents, but insoluble in 
body liquids or water. Nevertheless, it can be dispersed in 
water solutions with the aid of sulfonated oils, soaps, ammonium 
oleate or ammonium linoleate which offers a means of depositing 
it on textile fibers in a form not affected by the problem of 
solubility of the residual dispersing agent. It shares with phenyl 
mercury nitrate the property of being relatively harmless to 
humans. In textile operations, it can almost without exception 
be applied as part of another finishing operation, involving no 
extra labor cost, and the material cost in most instances is below 
1/10th of one cent per pound of textile material treated. 





New Bristling Filament 


Exton, a bristling filament for use in toilet brushes, is an- 
nounced by the Plastics Department of du Pont. Present pro- 
duction is limited and the entire output is being used in du Pont’s 
own tooth brush manufacture. The new bristling filament is 
ultimately expected to replace the natural hog bristle which has 
heretofore been used in the best grades of toilet brushes. Made 
in the form of a plastic batch like dough, it is extruded through 
holes of the required size and can be made into strands of 
virtually any desired length. 


It is not softened by water or 
saliva. 


Its stiffness can be controlled accurately in the making 
through a variation of the diameter of the hole. This new 
synthetic product is said to be superior in appearance and has 
much longer life than the natural bristle. 


Anti-foaming Agent 


Octyl alcohol (2 ethyl-hexanol), used in small but definite 
proportions, is claimed by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
to be a valuable anti-foaming agent effecting important economies 
in industrial operations where foaming is a problem. Announce- 
ment issued by company stated that too high concentrations may 
increase foaming instead of preventing it. The optimum con- 
centration for foam prevention is approximately that forming a 
saturated solution—0.14 per cent. by weight of octyl alcohol in 
water at 25° C, 

Typical applications of the value of octyl alcohol in this way 
show increased capacity of equipment or improved quality of 
product through reduction of foaming. Capacity of equipment 
for dehydrating lubricating oil in reclaiming is doubled by the 
addition of 0.5 pound octyl alcohol per thousand gallons of 
oil containing two per cent. moisture, and the time of dehydra- 
tion is reduced from seven hours to one hour. The addition 
of three ounces of octyl alcohol to 900 gallons of solution of a 
diazo compound stopped foaming and allowed the size of the batch 
treated in a 1500-gallon tank to be increased from 500 to 900 
gallons. In textile printing 
offset the tendency of other 
cause foaming. Similar 
adding octyl alcohol to 
wetting agent, added to 
foaming, 


small amounts of octyl alcohol 
compounds in the dye paste to 
good results have been realized by 
air-conditioning sprays in which a 
increase efficiency, caused excessive 
Other applications are in the prevention of foaming 
in paper manufacture, gelatin coating, photographic processing, 
and numerous other cases where foaming is objectionable. The 
quantities of octyl alcohol required are so small as to make 
its addition a negligible item of cost. 





Trade Mark 


Descriptions (Continued from Page 176 ) 





406,186. 
New York 


International 


Printing Ink Corp., 
City; 


May 10, ’38; printing inks; 
use since Apr. 23, ’38. 


Portsmouth, N. 


H.; May 17, ’38; filler for rub- 
ber, asphalt, etc.; use since Mar. 30, °3 


406,964. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Wilmington, Del.; June 1, ’38; chemicals used 





8. 
; 406,463. Max B. Miller & Co., New York in manufacture of lubricants; use since Apr. 
406,257. Lucidol Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; May City; May 18, ’38; aluminum earth filtering ma- 4, °38 
12, °38; compounds or mixtures containing terials, particularly for treating oils; use since 


organic peroxides in combination with organic 
or inorganic fillers or diluents; use since Apr., 

05. 

406,284. Eastman Kodak Co., 
N. J., and Rochester, N. Y.; May 13, °38; 
grease adapted for use in sealing removable 
parts of vacuum apparatus; use since Dec. 23, 
Sy A 

406,291. E. F. Houghton & Co., Phila.; May 
13, ’38; core oil; use since May 2, ’38. 

406,300. Neva-Moth Corp. of America, New 
York City; May 13, ’38; chemical process for 
shrinking and _ sterilizing textiles, and other 
fabrics; use since May 6, ’38 

406,346. Mound City Paint & Color Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; May 14, °38; flat finish varnish; 
use since Oct. 31, ’20. 

406,347. Mound City Paint & Color Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; May 14, ’38; flat wall paint; use 
since Jan. 31, ’38. 

406,358. Turco Products, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; May 14, °38; glass cleaning prepara- 
tions; use since June 1, °37. 

406,430. New Hampshire 


Jersey City, 


Diatomite Co.; 


174 


May 6, ’38. 

406,468. W. (Walter) H. Runyan, Rapid 
City, S. D.; May 18, °38; anti-freeze solution 
for gasoline motor radiators; use since June 1, 
37 


406,541, Geo. B. Allen (The Charpure Co.), 
Decatur, Ga.; May 20, ’38; metal polish; use 
since May 2, ’38. 


406,598. James Metcalf Murray, Garden City, 
N. Y.; May 21, °’38; commercial fertilizer; 
use since Feb. 1, °38. 


406,639. General Chemical Co., New York 
City; May 23, ’38; insecticides and fungicides, 
etc.; use since Jan., ’30. 


406,656. Arretis Bros, (Win-Brite Co.), 
Muncie, Ind.; May 23, °38; preparation for 
cleaning windows and windshields; use since 
Apr. 28, ’38. 

406,733. Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, 
O.; May 25, ’38; all kinds of paints; use since 
war. +1, °36 


406,845. Jacques Wolf & Co., Clifton, N. J.; 
May 27, °38; compound for baiting skins or 
hides; use since Apr. 17, ’34. 


Chemical Industries 


” 407,186. General Chemical Co., New York 
City; June 7, ’38; fungicides; use since May 


il, "Ss. 
404,446. Jas. E. Moon, New York City; 
Mar. 24, °38; gunsight blackening candles, 


bullet lubricants; colloidal graphited oil; use 
since Mar. 17, ’38. 

406,079. Luvos Clay Co. of America, Los 
Angeles; May 6, ’38; dieti-cum clay; use since 
Nov.. 5, °37. 

405,971. Roselux Chemical 
City; May 3, ’38; cleaning compound; use 
since Dec. 1, 735. 

403,401. Gerald B. Dyde, Portland, Ore.; 
Feb. 25, ’38; textile waterproofing composition; 
use since Nov. 1, ’37. 

405,878. B. Heller & Co., Chicago; Apr. 30, 
’38; bedbug exterminator; use since Apr. 14, ’38. 

406,019. Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., and Rochester, N. Y.; May 5, ’38; high 
boiling oily esters; use since Apr. 13, 738. 

406,045. Murray Baum (Baum Prods. Co.), 
Ashton, Idaho; May ’38; solution for removing 
bugs from windshields and fenders of automo- 
biles; use since Mar. 9, ’38. 


Co., New York 
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375,768. A. M. Meinecke & Sons, Inc., Chi- 
cago; Mar. 9, ’36; powdered material for coat- 
ing, filling or treating printed paper; use since 
Uct, 14, *35. 

375,769. A. M. Meinecke & Son, Chicago; 
Mar. 9, °36; powdered material for coating, 
filling or treating printed paper; use since Oct. 
14, "o9. 

385,154. Roy E. oe (Alder Prods. 
Co.), Kansas City, Mo.; Nov. 4, ’36; specialized 
ht tbrie: ating and penetrating oil; use since July 
3, 3% 

392, 675. Richard Boettner (Wonder Prods. 
Co.), Salt Lake City, Utah; May 13, ’37; fur- 
niture and like purposes polish; use since Apr. 
15;, 36. 

393, 316. Champion Chem. Wks., Inc., New 
York City; May 27, ’37; chlorinated lime; use 
since 1888. 

393,317. Champion Chem. Works, New York 
City; May 27, ’37; chlorinated lime; use since 
Jan., 1895. 

398,622. Harold Gray Jarvis, Portland, Ore.; 
Oct. 18, °37; sterilizing detergent for house- 
hold, laundry and hospital use; use since July, 
1931. 


399,070. Geo. S. Brown, Jr. (Coastal Chemi- 
cal Co.), Savannah, Ga.; Oct. 29, ’37; prepara- 
tion for cleaning window glass; use since Oct. 
Zi. df. 

399,201. Niels Rasmussen & H. Schiotz, 
Frederiksberg, near Copenhagen, Denmark; 
Nov. 1, °37; mixture organic adhesive and a 
mineral filling of granulous or fibrous nature 
for use as a covering surface for roofs, etc; 
use since 1935. 

399,229. Globe Oil & Refining Co., Wichita, 
Kans.; Nov. 2, ’37; lubricating oils and greases 
and gasoline; use since 1933. 

_399,514, Phosphate Mining Co., New York 
City; Nov. 9, ’37; detergent and cleanser, hav- 





1 Trade-marks reproduced and described cover 
diaws appearing in the U. S. Patent Gazettes, 
June 28 through middle week July 26, inclusive. 
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ing water conditioning properties; 


Oct. 28, °37 


use since 403,537 Betzold 
- preparation for 
400,305. Kenite Lab., Inc., New York City; since Feb. 1, ’37. 


Bros., Phila.; Mar. 1, °38; 
softening fur garments; use 


Nov. 30, °37; pipe joint compounds; use 403,720. Crown Products Corp., San Fran- 


937 


cisco; Mar. 5, 


38; cleansing powder for toilet 


) Pas» 2 
400,318. Nyanza Color & Chemical Co., New bowls, sinks and other such surfaces in the 


York City; aay 30, °37; chemicals 


for textiles; use since 1923. 


401,002. Standard Oil Co. of N. 


and dyes house; use since 


Dee. 21, °37. 


404,150. Jacques Wolf & Co., Clifton, N.J.; 


J., Wil- Mar. 16, °38; 


catalyst of fungus origin, having 


mington, Del.; Dec. 17, ’37; lubricating oils various adaptations: i.e., desizing textile fabrics; 
and greases; use since Sept. 9, 37. use since Jan. 24, 738. 

401,327. Armstrong Cork Products Co., Lan- 403,748. American K. A. T. Corp., New York 
caster, Pa.; Dec. 29, ’37; resin type adhesives; City; Mar. 7, ’38; compound to be used with 


use since Sept. 10, ’37 


Detroit, Mich.; Dec. 29, ’37; abrasive bond use since Jan. 


in paste-like form for setting 
wheels and belts; use since Dec. 


401,533. Mar-Vin Dispenser 3 


New York City; Jan. 4, ’38; 


in powder form; use since Apr., 


402,371. Glencoe Lime & Cement 
Louis, Mo.; Jan. 27, ’38; lime; use since Mar. 


26, °36. 


401,909. Willis Earl Simpson 
Co.), Elkridge, Md.; Jan. 14, ’38; 
preparation; use since Jan. 1, ’38 


402,119. Ever-Plastics Corp., 


92 


Prods. Co., 


Works, St. 


water for removal scale and impurities and 


401,361. Ida E. Siefen (J. J. Siefen Co.), other harmful 


36. Mar. 12, °38; 


washing 


Co. : 
y use since Nov 


polishing 404,005. Meyer-Blanke Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 


substances in boilers and pipes; 
rey 


df. 


solvents and compounds for 


cleaning and washing glass, wood, and metals; 
: use since Mar. 
compounds and powders; use since Aug. 1, °37. 403,997. 

401,580. Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Louis, Mo.; Jan. 5, ’38; moth and roach killers 


3, °38. 


Leland Curtis, Los Angeles, Calif.; 


’ 


Mar. 12, ’38; ski wax; use since Jan. 18, ’38. 
404,282. Allentown Paint Mfg. Co., Allen- 
St town, Pa.; Mar. 


19, ’38; paints, varnishes, etc.; 
54, *37. 


404,313. — tional Filter Co., Chicago; 


(One Spot Mar. 21, ’38; 
rat killing materials; use 


mn exchanging and adsorptive 


eee Mar. 17, °38. 


404,543. Prim Corp., St. Louis, Mo.; Mar. 


City; Jan. 20, ’38; synthetic compound for use faces, walls, 


as filler between stone, wood, metal, 


9 "Si 


402,354. U. S. Aviex Corp., 


etc.; Oct. since Feb. 8, 


404,647. A. 


Long Island Mar. 30, °38; 


New York 26, ’38; cleaner for painted and enameled sur- 
refriger ators, blinds, etc.; use 


"36. 


Gusmer, Inc., Hoboken, N. J.; 
brewers’ tank cleaning prepara- 


City, N. Y.; Jan. 26, ’38; lubricating oil; use tion; use since Mar. 25, °38 
404,706. General Paint & Varnish Co., Chi- 


since Apr. 20, ’°36. 


402,565. Humble Oil & Refining 


Co., Hous- cago, Ill.; Mar. 


ton, Tex.: Feb. 1, ’38; ready , mixed paints and paste and flat 


enamels; use since Sept. a5. “32. 


31, ’38; ready mixed paints, 


paints, and paint enamels; use 
since Jan. 1, ’28 


402,839. John Acquisto, Jamaica, L. I., N.Y.; 404,758. Heatbath Corp., West Springfield, 


Feb. 9, ’38; bluing fluid for layout 


steel; use since Nov., ’37. 


La.; Feb. 11, ’38; lubricating oils; 


1935. 





Chemical Industries 


work on Mass.; Apr. 1, 


38; salt compositions for treat- 


ing metal baths; use since June 1, ’37. 
402,927. Auto-Lec Stores, Inc., New Orleans, 404,843. Harold B. Eyrich, Custer, S. D.; 


use since Apr 4, °38; 


magnesium calcium silicate con- 


taining fluorine; use since Dec. 3, ’37. 


’ 
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404,898. Karl Jacobi (Chemico Labs.), Cran- 405,246. F. Freithofer Mfg, Co., Pittsburgh, 495,862. Max Wulfsohbn, Inc., New York 
ford, N. J.; Apr. 5, ’38; soluble sulfur; use Pa.; Apr. 14, °38; germicide and antiseptic; City; Apr. 20, ’38; soap; use since May 15, 737. 
since Nov. 15, ’37. use since Mar. 15, ’38. 405,911. John Guv Britton, Lansdowne, Pa. 

404,864. Neva-Moth Corp. of America, New 405,250. R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, May 2, ’38; sound absorbent plastic material in 
York City; odorless mothproofing compound for N. J.; Apr. 14, ’38; preparations for cleaning dry, liquid, and rigidly set forms; use since 
furs, yar ns, _woolens, draperies, etc.; use since age and motor cooling systems and drain Mar. 9, 738 
Mar. 30. °3 ipes, and also for other like purposes; use 405,870. Beauty Kote Corp., Newark, N. J.; 

404,948. Wm. S. Merrell Co., Cincinnati, O.; since May 14, 734. Apr. 20, ’38; varnish; use since May 25, 735. 
Apr. 6, ’38; disinfectant, antiseptic, germicide; 405,251. R. M. Hollingshead Corp.; Cam- 405,901. Stauffer Chemical Co., New York 
use since Mar. 24, ’38. den, N. J.; Apr. 14, ’38; lubricants, lubricating City, and San Francisco, Calif.; Apr. 30, ’38; 

404,988. Hammond Paint & Chem. Co.; greases anti-corrosive oils, etc.; use since insecticides and fungicides; use since May, 737. 
Beacon, N. Y.; Apr. 7, ’38; insecticides; use Mav 16, 734. 405,942. Sunset Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
since Ni vv. 10, °36. 405,264. <A. Phillips Service, Newkirk, Okla.; May 2, 738; petroleum products; use since 

405,085. Stauffer Chem. Co. of Tex.; Free Apr. 14, ’38; motor lubricating oil; use since Feb., 738. 
port, Tex., and New York City; Apr. 9, 38; Apr. 5, °38. 405,944. August Trautman, New York City; 
sulfur; use since Apr. ’28. "405, 468. Jos. A. Tumbler (J. A. Tumbler May 2, °38; moth exterminating preparation; 

405,128. Paragon Oil Co., Inc., Brooklyn, Labs.), Balto., Md.; Apr. 19, ’38; preparation use since Apr. 14, ’38. 

N. Y.; Apr. 11, ’38; cutting and lubricating oils for degreasing and cleaning cement floors, auto 405,948. Miriam Weingarten (Milton Wein- 
and greases; use since Jan. 21, ’38. chassis, truck bodies, grease pits, etc.; use since garten Co.), San Francisco, Calif.; May 2, ’38; 

405,132. Richmond Wood Working Co., Sept , 1914. jewelry cleaner; use since Mar. 30, 738. 
Richmond, Va.; Apr. 11, ’38: embalming fluids 405,488. Distillers Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, 405,953. Virginia-Carolina Chem. Corp., 
and preparations for preserving and beautify- Scotland; Apr. 20, ’38; liquid fuel for internal Richmond, Va.; May 31, ’38; commercial fer- 
ing the dead; use since Mar. 4, ’38. combustion engines; use since Feb. 14, °37. tilizers; use since Apr. 14, ’38. 

405,139. Tank Seal Prods. Co., Tulsa, Okla.; 405,537. National Adhesives Corp., New 405,973. Univevent Atlas Cement Co., Chi- an 
Apr. 11, '38; plastic tank cement, petroleum- York City; Mar. 26, ’38; glues, adhesives, cago, May 3, ’38; Portland cement; use since 
proof metal coating, insulation weather coat, starches and similar products; use since Mar. yeiy 7. *37. 
etc.; use since Apr. 22, ’27. 15,738. 405,994. Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., Chi- 6 

405,162. Ivoroid Mixed Paint Co., Newark, 405,601. Histosan, Inc., Ivoryton, Conn.; cago, May 4, ’38; masonry cement; use since 
N. J.; Apr. 12. ’38; barn and roof paint; use Apr. 22, ’38; preparation for polishing and seal- Jan. 2, °38. 
since May 27, 1914 ing floors; use since Dec. 13, °37. 406,018. Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey City, 

405.207. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Hous- 405,634. Dri-Brite, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; N. J., and Rochester, N. Y.; May 5, ’38; a 
ton, Tex.; Apr. 13, ’38; rust preventives, com- Apr. 23, ’38; cleaner for woodwork, painted and high boiling oily esters, such as 2-ethyl hexyl 
pounds used as corrosion-inhibiting, heat-resist- enameled surfaces; use since Mar. 15, ’38. — 2-ethyl hexyl sebacate, etc.; use since 
ing, and gasproofing coatings, and solvents; use 405,713. Boston Drug & Chemical Co., Bos- Apr. 7, °38. 
since Mar. 9, ’38 ton, Mass.; Apr. 26, *38°* liquid mothproofing "406. 047, Bray Chem. Co., Chicago, Til. ; May 

405,208. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Hous preparation; use since Apr. 1, 738. 6, °38; lye; use since Mar. 31, °37. —e 
ton, Tex.; Apr. 13, ’38; coating asphalts; use 405,841. Binney & Smith Co., New York _ 406,061. J. F. Kurfees Paint Co., Louisvillle, 
since Mar. 9, ’38. City; Apr. 29, ’38; compound for softening Ky.; May 6, ’38; mixed paint, paste paint, a 

405,209. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Hous- rubber and similar materials; use since Apr. enamel ers and other paint products; use 
ton, Tex.; Apr 13, ’38; coatings in nature of 14, 738. since Feb. 12, tae is bs 
lubricating liquids and greases; use since Mar. 405,853. Mound City Paint & Color Co., St. , 7 406,046. Bray Chem. Co., Chicago; May 6, 
9, °38. Louis, Mo., Apr. 29, °38; semi-gloss paint: use bk Rig n ogee cleaner in crystal form; use 
. 405,241. , Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. ; since May 31, °35. - : se . . 406,089" Clstoait Co., Oakdale, Pa.; May 7, 
Apr. 14, °38; compositions comprising ethyl 405,854. Mound City Paint & Color Co., St. ’38: compound for enriching gasoline: use 
cellulose and wax, for coating paper, etc.; use Louis, Mo.; Apr. 29, ’38; paint enamel; use wince: \ ty >] 130, en. eee Roe 
since Mar. 3, ’38. since Oct. 31, ’20. : ee Se ee 


Continued on page 174 
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The story of Vanilla begins in the dim days of the Middle Ages 
when the seed pods of tropical orchids, highly prized for their deli- 
cate aroma and flavor, were first sold in the colorful shops of the 
medieval apothecaries. The name, then, of this desirable flavor, was 
Vainilla (Spanish for “small pod”), and these seed pods were its 
sole source of supply. 


Vanilla continued to be made from the varieties of this valuable but 
limited supply of orchids until the time of our grandfathers, when 
it was discovered that Vanillin, a principal constituent of Vanilla. 
could be produced from oil of cloves or cinnamon leaf oil. Even to- 
day. Vanillin from Eugenol, derived from clove oil or other sources, 
is still produced and sold commercially. 


But, in the beginning of the last decade, it became apparent that 
some new source of Vanillin must be found if this useful flavor was 
to be continually supplied at stable and economically low costs, for 
cloves gyrated up and down in price. In fact, the price of cloves at 
times sent the price of Vanillin up as high as $6.50 to $8.50 a pound. 





So Monsanto spent large sums of money in their own chemical re- 
search laboratories to discover new improvements and refinements. 
By adding this new information to the years of accumulated knowl- 
edge and research, Monsanto was able to present, almost ten years 
ago to the day, a new Vanillin, created from the basic elements of car- 
bon, hydrogen and oxygen, so exactly duplicating Vanillin produced 
from the original sources that chemists detect no difference in it. 


Today, this steady progress through the years has resulted in 
Monsanto producing a Vanillin of the highest degree of purity, aroma 
and flavor—an economical product of quality to meet the ever- 
increasing demand —-VANILLIN MONSANTO. 


We solicit your inquiries for this and other Monsanto products. 





Monsanto Chemical Lompany 
St.Louis.U.S.A. 


This is the first in a series of 
two advertisements on Vanil- 
lin Monsanto. The second 


fasts soo will appear at an early date. 
SS 


== 
ahaa sa 
Oil) 


produced by the largest manufac- 
turer of Vanillin in the world, is the 
first choice of discriminating buyers 
because it adds to the salability of 
their products. 
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(Oil of Cloves) 
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arles Holmes Herty 
1Sh¢—15935 


Both American science and American industry would be incomparably poorer if we never had Dt 
lor he bound together within a winning personality a rare combination of valuable talents which lh 
ingly devoted to the common good. He was a chemist with a vision tempered with a sound sense of re 

Born in historic Milledgeville, he was first trained at the University of Georgia: received his d 
from Johns Hopkins, and did post-graduate work both at Berlin and Zurich. After a 
Station work, and with two years interruptions when he was with the U.S. Bureau of 
Chattanooga Pottery, he taught chemistry at his alma mater, resigning in 1916 to serve till 1921 as 
of The Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. Yor the next five years he was President 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ Association; then for two years Industrial Adviser 
Chemical Foundation; and since 1932 Director of the Savannah Pulp and Paper Laboratory. 

Behind these bare facts of his career lies a story of scientific and patriotic devotion without equal in ou 
times and a record of accomplishment to which we are all his grateful heirs. To his chosen profession h 
rendered not only long, faithful, public service; but by precept and example he at one: 
dignified the name of “chemist” to all his fellow countrymen. He was the god-father of 1 American dyes 
industry. To his beloved South he made notable, chemico-economic contributions in better methods for th 
naval stores industry and in entirely new processes for the use of southern pinewoods in the manufacture of 


paper and rayon. And all of these accomplishments have enriched not only all chemists, the chemical in 





dustry, and the southern states; but also the entire nation and every American citizen. 
All this was just what he most eagerly wanted, for while he was by birth a Southern gentleman and by 


training a chemical technician, he was before all else a patriotic American chemist 


> 
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Proving Black is Black 




















These unusual photographs were taken in the Carbon Research Laboratory ot 
Columbian Carbon. Special laboratories are devoted to paint, ink, rubber and 
plastic technology and inc‘ude, in addition to semi-plant manufacturing equipment, 
special apparatus for chemical and physical testing of colloidal carbon and products 
made with it. Top, left, the Dryograph tests the drying of paints, lacquers, inks 
and enamels. <A film of definite thickness is spread on the metal strip. The canton 


flannel strip, unrolled at very slow uniform speed, sticks to the film until it dries 


\bove, left to right, the Goodrich Plastometer tests the effects of temperature on 
rubber samples. Grinding paints or inks is done on a water cooled buhr-stone mill. 
Ball mills supplement stone and roller mills in grinding inks, paints, and enamels. 
The Schopper detrition machine is used to study the effects of rolling pressure on 
rubber samples. Right, opposite, viscosity of paints and inks is carefully checked 
on a Stormer or a MeMichael viscosimeter. Below, left, testing the life of rubber 
samples with a De Mattia flexing machine. Right, the only carben black produc- 
ing plant in the East--the mimature carbon black burning house. This pilot plant 


is used to study the process of manufacture of colloidal carbon. 
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Through the science of astronomy, dis- 
tant worlds are linked together, and 
the mysteries of space reduced to in- 
disputable facts. Research chemistry 
likewise bridges the gaps between the 
known and the unknown, using strange 
or familiar compounds to convert the- 
ories into tangible results. 





“bridge the gap” between experiment 
and actual production. A 64-page Booklet 
giving detailed descriptions and uses of 
these Compounds has won the approval 
of research chemists and technical direc- 
tors in every industry where chemicals 
are used. Why not write today for yours? 
It may be the means of shortening 


SHARPLES 
The Sharples Synthetic Organic ie the tedious process steps that enter 
Chemicals listed here are helping to your particular problem. 
MARK 
SOLVENTS 
*Pentasol (Pure Amy] Alcohol) Ortho Amy! Phenol Normal Butyl Chloride 
*Pent-Acetate (100% Amyl) Monoamylamine Mixed Amyl Chlorides 
Normal Butyl Carbinol Diamylamine Dichloropentanes 
Isobutyl Carbinol Triamylamine ps ee 
Sec-Butyl Carbinol n-Monobutylamine — 
; - *Pentalarm 
Methyl Propyl Carbinol n-Dibutylamine 
: 5 Amylenes 
Diethyl Carbinol n-Tributylamine Diasivlens 
Dimethyl Ethyl Carbinol Monoamyl Naphthalene Huai Censines 
Tertiary Amy] Alcohol Diamyl Naphthalene Diamy] Ether 
*Pentaphen Polyamyl Naphthalenes = sy1-COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 
(p-Tertiary Amy] Phenol) Mixed Amyl Naphthalenes LABORATORY PRODUCTS 
Diamy] Phenol Normal Amyl Chloride *Trade Mark Registered 





SHARPLES #&, SOLVENTS 


THE SHARPLES SOLVENTS CORP., 23rd and Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsyivania 
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General Chemical’s new office and 


School 
Con 
started this summer. 


Proposed addition to the Case 
of Applied Science in Cleveland. 
struction will be 
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warehouse 


at Camden, 


Our hats off to Candid Cameraman 

H. H. Harris, president, General Alloys 
Company, Boston, Mass., for this remarkable 
aerial photograph of the new Irvin Plant of the 
U.S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. Good aerial 
steel mills are difficult to take 
<ceptionally bad flying conditions. 
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to smoke and 
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The value of chlorine for bleaching textiles 


and paper has been known for over 100 
years. In 1787 it began to replace lyes and 
sunshine for bleaching but was difficult to 
use till 1792 when “Eau de Javelle” or 
soda bleach liquor was introduced at the 
Javel works near Paris. A few years later 
“chloride of lime’, a bleaching powder 


containing 35% available chlorine was in- 


troduced by Charles Tennant of Glasgow. 
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Making the First Liquid Bleach or Javel Water atthe Javel Works near Paris 


When we close a contract for COLUMBIA LIQUID CHLORINE or 
any other COLUMBIA product, we by no means consider our 
task finished. Your money brings you more than just so much 
Liquid Chlorine, Soda Ash or Caustic Soda. 


Back of every shipment is a sincere determination to supply you 
with nothing but the best...to understand and meet your 
requirements in every detail ...to have your order delivered 
safely and free from impurities, in perfect, trouble-proof con- 
tainers ...in short, to see the job through. 


COLUMBIA LIQUID CHLORINE is shipped from our Barberton, 
Ohio plant in 16 and 30 ton single unit and 15 ton multiple unit 
tank cars of latest design; also in 100 and 150 Ibs. cylinders. 





LOLUMBIA 


] 
els COLUMBIA ADKAH! CORPORATION 
rr ASSES BARBERTON e OHIO 
- ) NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON i 
"ra a (| ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI { 
CLIN mt CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS drt Hee nll 
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The new “gun-camera” with which split- 
second accuracy is possible. The dog and 
ball shown here is one of its slower shots. 
Progress in photography, however, has been 
due not only to better equipment, faster 
lenses, and new emulsions, but also to im- 
provements in photographic chemicals as 
typified by Mallinckrodt) Photo’ Purified 


Chemieals. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 















MALLINCKRODT 


CHEMICALS 


Among the Mallinckrodt photographic products are Sodium Sulfite Anhydrous 
Photo, Hydroquinone, PICTOL*, HYPORICE*, Sodium Carbonate Photo, Potas- 
sium Bromide, and Silver Nitrate. 


The manufacture of an outstanding group of photographie chemicals indicates 


how Mallinckrodt products are tailor-made to meet the ATTENTION 


needs of specific industries. In the same way Mal- Amateur Photographers: 

ine : factures chemicals specific; r+ > . If photography is your hobby, 
linckrodt manufactures chemicals specifically intended write for. special information 
for pharmaceutical, analytical and industrial needs. —eeeeeeeee 








C 


. S. Pats 


MAKERS OF FINE 
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HEMICAL WORKS 


CHEMICALS 
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2nd and Mallinckrodt Streets 
St. Louis, Mo. 


72 Gold Street 
New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 


SINCE 13867 
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TVA PROBE OPENS 


Alteration of the Minutes of the TVA Charged—Deposed 
Chairman, A. E. Morgan, Reiterates Earlier Charges— 
Curtis Warmly Defends Purchase of Phosphate Properties 


from LA.C.— 


The Congressional committee investi- 
gating TVA formally started to func- 
tion last month and within a very short 
period acrimonious accusations were being 
hurled back and forth with utter abandon. 
There is every reason to believe that the 
current investigation will be one of the 
most bitter in the annals of Congress. 
Highlights so far were the testimony of 
deposed chairman, Dr. A. E. Morgan, 
and that of Dr. Harry A. Curtis, chief 
chemical engineer and head of the fer- 
tilizer department. 

The real fireworks blazed up on July 21 
when the committee impounded all the 
minutes of the TVA board of directors 
since the first meeting on July 16, 1933, 
and a special file of “changed” minutes, 
consisting of the original and altered ver- 
sions of the records of 15 or 20 board 
meetings. 

This action was taken on the motion of 
Rep. Thomas A, Jenkins, Ohio Repub- 
lican, after Charles Hoffman, assistant 
secretary of the Authority in charge of 
keeping the minutes, testified that James 
L. Fly, general counsel for TVA, and 
Francis H. Biddle, chief counsel for the 
committee, had questioned him about the 
minutes after he had discussed them with 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, deposed chairman. 

Mr. Hoffman was one of two TVA 
employes allowed to talk with Dr. 
Morgan by special permission from TVA 
authorities after orders were issued to 
the personnel, as Mr. Fly admitted, 
against talking with Dr. Morgan without 
notifying their superiors. 

Mr. Hoffman testified that the file con- 
tained 15 or 20 changed minutes, and that 
most of the changes had been directed by 
David E, Lilienthal, TVA director in 
charge of the power program. 

Three days earlier Dr. A. E. Morgan, 
testifying at the air-conditioned federal 
court house in Knoxville, charged that 
the TVA board of directors had wasted 
millions of dollars in its power and agri- 
cultural programs. 

He further charged that the TVA faced 
the loss of many more millions because 
of contracts entered into over his dissents 
before his dismissal by President Roose- 
velt recently for “contumacy.” 

Senator Frazier and Representative 
Wolverton took the lead in close question- 
ing of Dr. Morgan on his failure to vote 
against the yardstick rates or enter his 
objections to them formally on the record 
of the TVA board. 

He replied that he had had to decide, 
at the time the other directors put through 
the resolution for a division of powers in 
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1933, either to go along and try to work 
things out peacefully or put up a fight. 

He took the first course, he said, and 
did not even vote against the division of 
powers. Continuing to follow this policy, 
he added, he had to take many “bitter 
pills” for three years, but did not dissent 
from any board actions during that period. 

Under the division of powers, he went 
on, Mr. Lilienthal individually committed 
the board in the power field, and Harcourt 
Morgan individually in the fertilizer and 
farm field, on major policies which should 
have been decided by the board as a whole. 

He also charged that it was stretch- 
ing its powers under its mandate to im- 
prove navigation to a ridiculous extent 
by such projects as the refrigerator barge 
to freeze strawberries and transport them 
down the river. 


Curtis Testifies on Purchases 


Dr. Harry A. Curtis on Aug. 2 ac- 
cepted responsibility for the deal that 
netted International Agricultural Corp. a 
profit of $530,000 on the sale of a large 
phosphate rock deposit in middle Tennes- 
see to TVA. 

Dr. Curtis stated that the purchase 
price, $675,000, was his offer after the 
company had asked $750,000 for about 
570 acres of land it had acquired for $148,- 
000 between 1934, a year after TVA was 
created, and 1936, when he began negoti- 
ating the transaction. 

He also reported that the purchase 
price amounted to about llc a ton on the 
estimated 6,480,000 tons of phosphate rock, 
included in the deposit, compared with 3c 
a ton TVA had paid for the next largest 
deposit it has bought, and 7c as the top 
price it has paid for any other deposit. 

Dr. Curtis defended the purchase by 
the high quality of the deposit, the indi- 
cated efficiency of mining operations, and 
the transportation advantages with respect 
to getting the material to Muscle Shoals. 

Questioning by the committee’s chief 
counsel, Francis Biddle, and other mem- 
bers of the committee disclosed that TVA 
has not yet attempted to work the former 
IAC deposit, but the chief chemical 
engineer insisted that TVA will effect 
sufficient economies in the mining opera- 
tions and transportation to more than 
offset the higher cost of the land. Mr. 
Biddle brought out that Dr. Curtis had 
been willing to accept the survey of the 
IAC, the latter defending his action by 
the statement that “it is impossible to 
fake a thing like that.” It was later 
shown that Harcourt Morgan had insisted 
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upon a TVA survey and that a slightly 


larger deposit was tound than that claimed 
by the company. Dr. Curtis stated that 
the reason the authority does not use the 
nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals to produce 
nitrates instead of phosphate fertilizers, is 
that one of the plants is obsolete and that 
the other could not be operated economi 
cally for nitrate production. 

He said Nitrate Plant 1 was a “total 
loss,’ and should be junked. About one 
third of Nitrate Plant 2 is being used t 
experiment in the production of cheaper 
and improved fertilizers, he added, and 
that the rest is kept in stand-by condition 
for national defense purposes in case of 
war, in accordance with the terms of thx 


IVA Act. 


Starts Resin Production 

The new vinyl acetate resin plant of 
Shawinigan Resins Corp. has been com 
pleted at Indian Orchard, Mass., and pro 
duction on a regular schedule will get 
under way immediately. Shawinigan is 
jointly owned by Monsanto Chemical, St 
Louis, and Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., 
Montreal. 

New plant, first of its kind in the U. S., 
has been under construction since middle 
of last year. It is on the bank of the 
Chicopee River in Indian Orchard, a 
suburb of Springfield, and is adjacent to 
the Plastics Division plant of Monsanto. 

Vinyl acetate sheets for use by glass 
and motor car manufacturers in a new 
type of safety glass for automobiles, rail 
road cars and other vehicles will be the 
principal product of the plant. The new 
Monsanto vinyl acetate binder for glass 
is expected to replace rapidly the present 
cellulose acetate binder and to improve 
the glass to such an extent that safety 
will be greatly increased. 

While the glass industry will be the 
chief user of the new product, many other 
uses are in the process of development 
in Monsanto research laboratories in 
Indian Orchard and Dayton, Ohio, and 
at the research laboratories of Shawinigan 
Chemicals at Shawinigan Falls, Que. 

Production capacity of the plant has 
been established in anticipation of such 
developments and also in anticipation of 
general use of the new type glass through 
out the automotive, rail equipment and 
aircraft industries here and abroad 


Resigns from Haynes Labs. 

Ernest F. Bessette, former president of 
C. W. Haynes Laboratories, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass., announces that he has sold 
his interest and resigned as president. Mr. 
Bessette retains his connection as presi- 
dent of the Haynes Products Co., Inc., 
also of Springfield, which is a separate 
corporation not related to the finishing or 
lacquer field, 
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F. T. C. Reviews Dumping Practices 


Lengthy Report Reviews Legislation in U. S. and Abroad 
Designed to Prevent Dumping of Foreign Goods— 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
transmitted to Congress an up-to-date re- 
port on legislation in the U. S. and foreign 
countries relating to the practice known 
as dumping or the selling of goods more 
cheaply in a foreign market than at home. 
Report, entitled Antidumping Legislation 
in the U. S. and Foreign Countries, is sup- 
plemental to a report of the same title 
printed in 1934 as Senate Document No. 
112, 73d Congress, 2d Session. At present 
only a summary of the supplemental re- 
Anti- 
reviewed embraces 
measures adopted by the U. S. and 39 
foreign countries including Great Britain 
and several of her domains. 


port is available for distribution. 


dumping legislation 


The following Summary of Measures 


During the Past Four Years is taken 
from the supplemental report: 
A number of measures have been 


adopted in this country and abroad during 
addition to those 
adopted before and still in effect, in pre- 


vention of dumping or other restrictive or 


the past 4 years, in 


unfair practices used in import trade. 
In the U. S., duties have been imposed 
to offset bounties abroad, and in 


cases goods were excluded on the ground 


some 


of unfair methods of competition or unfair 


acts in importation. Some duties have 
continued in effect to prevent imports at 
prices below the fair value or the cost 
of production. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act was amended in 1938 to pro- 
hibit not only unfair methods of competi- 
tion, but “unfair or deceptive acts or prac- 
tices’ in interstate and foreign commerce. 


A number of inquiries were made under 


the National Industrial Recovery Act 
prior to its invalidation in 1935. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Act was 


amended in 1935 and again by the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
of 1936, authorizing im- 
portation if goods are coming in under 


limitation of 


such conditions and in sufficient quantities 
as to render ineffective or materially in- 
terfere with the program or operation of 
those acts. The Trade Agreement Act of 
1934, passed as an amendment to the Tar- 
iff Act of 1930, authorized trade agree- 
ments with foreign governments or instru- 
mentalities whenever existing duties or 
other import restrictions of the United 
States or any foreign country are unduly 
burdening or restricting the foreign trade 
of this country. 

In the British especially in 
South Africa, numerous orders have been 


colonies, 


issued to prevent ordinary, bounty and ex- 
change dumping. The South African law 
was amended in 1936, and the Australian 
law in 1933 and 1936. Some amendments 
were made in the Canadian law including 
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exchange dumping provisions adopted in 
1935. An antidumping law passed in 
Newfoundland in 1935 was repealed in 
1936. A law passed in Southern Rhodesia 
in 1935 followed the lines of others in 
the British colonies; the same terms ap- 
pear in the Customs Act of 1937. An ex- 
change dumping law was passed in Egypt 
in 1935 and applied to goods from Japan 
and China. The Safeguarding of Industries 
Act passed in India in 1933 was followed 
by a bounty dumping law in 1934. In 
England a bill was introduced in 1934, but 
not passed, under which goods affected 
by currency inflation might have been ex- 
cluded. The British Key Industries Duty 
Act of 1921 was again extended for a ten- 
year period beginning in August 1936. 

In France the exchange dumping 
measures adopted in 1931 were continued, 
and a number of orders have been issued 
affecting goods from more than 20 coun- 
tries in Europe, South and Central Amer- 
ica, and the Far East. A French decree 
in December 1933 provided that exchange 
compensation surtaxes may be withdrawn 
on goods from any country the currency 
of which has remained stable for a period 
of at least one year. 

The Italian Government adopted a plan, 
through a Royal decree in 1933, for in- 
crease of duties by a “coefficient of com- 
pensation” proportionate to depreciation 
of currency in the country of export. 
Other countries that have more recently 
passed measures in prevention of exchange 
dumping include Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, 
Estonia, Iraq, Paraguay, Poland and 
Rumania. In addition to those already 
noted, measures in prevention of bounty 
dumping were passed in Bulgaria, Cuba, 
France, Japan, Poland and Spain. 

Several Latin American countries, in- 
cluding Bolivia, Ecuador, and Paraguay, 
have laws intended to protect national in- 
dustries from trusts, cartels, or “arbitrary 
combinations” in foreign countries, and 
from prejudicial transportation facilities 
offered by combination agreements. A 
Spanish decree in 1934 included such a 
provision as to goods produced by com- 
bines or international cartels. In Brazil 
a decree in 1934 authorized a reduction of 
duties on imports if similar goods pro- 
3razilian trusts or 
A law 
passed in Bulgaria in 1936 would permit 
a lowered duty if goods are sold at unduly 
high prices on the local market when this 
is established by a price control agency. 


duced or marketed by 
cartels are sold at high prices. 


In some laws, provision has been made 
to prevent the importation of goods pro- 
duced by forced labor, prison labor, or by 
workers at low wage levels or under un- 


favorable working conditions (Cuba in 
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1935, Spain in 1934). The Spanish law 
provides for duties also in case of sale at 
prices “below the normal low prices due 
to the fact that in the production of the 
goods the international regulations in re- 
spect of social matters and especially as 
regards wages and working conditions 
have not been observed.” 


Stoney-Mueller, Inc., Formed 

William Mueller and R. W. Stoney, 
well known in the chemical industry, 
both having had many years’ experience 
in the solvent field, have organized the 
firm of Stoney-Mueller, Inc., at Page and 
Newark aves., Lyndhurst, N. J. 

Mr. Mueller had been associated with 
Commercial Solvents for 17 years, and 
at the time of leaving that organization 
was general sales manager. 

Mr. Stoney had been assistant general 
sales manager of Commercial Solvents. 
He had been with the company for 15 
years. 

Mr. Mueller will be president of the 
new firm and Mr. Stoney secretary and 
treasurer. They will act as manufac- 
turers’ agents in the sale of raw materials, 
principally for the paint, varnish, lacquer 
and chemical industries, The firm will 
have both bulk and package warehouse 
facilities. 


Green, Golf Winner 

Frank Green, National Aniline & Chem- 
ical, won the low net prize for members 
at the second golf tournament of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the American 
Chemical Industry, held at the Garden 
City Country Club, Garden City, L. I. 
Approximately 75 participated. 

Other prize winners included Vic Wil- 
liams, Monsanto; Henry Hermann, Gen- 
eral Dyestuff; George Bode, R. & H. 
Chemicals Division of du Pont; Ralph E. 
Dorland, Dow Chemical, and Ed. Scheul- 
lein. 

The gathering stood in silence for a 
minute out of respect to the late Harry 
Wilmot, who was president of the Wilmot 
& Cassidy Co., Brooklyn. 

The third tournament will be held 
August 16 at the Green Meadows Country 
Club, Harrison, N. Y. 


Drum Plant at Port Arthur 

Announcement has just been made of 
the establishment of a new steel drum 
plant at Port Arthur, 
Texas, by Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co. 
New modern plant, located at Washington 
& West 11th st., is expected to be in full 
operation soon and will be equipped with 
complete up-to-date production lines for 
manufacturing all standard sizes of steel 
drums and barrels. 


manufacturing 


This will provide a 
complete and dependable Steel Container 
Service to the many refiners and manu- 
facturers throughout the Southwest. 
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Plans for Fall Meeting 


A committee of drug and chemical exec- 
utives month for the 
purpose of making preparations for the 
third annual fall meeting and golf tourna- 
ment to be held at Skytop Lodge, Sky- 
top, Pa. ‘Oct: 21 and 22. 
will be sponsored by the Drug, Chemical 


was formed last 


The meeting 


and Allied Trades Section of the New 
York Board of Trade, Inc., of which 
Philip M. Dinkins, vice president of 


American Cyanamid & Chemical, is 
chairman, 
committee consists of 
Ralph E. Dorland, N. Y. manager of Dow 
Chemical; William D. Mallinc- 
krodt Chemical; Charles E. Kelly of 
Hagerty Bros. & Co. and president of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the American 
Chemical Industry; R. B. Magnus of 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc.; Turner 
F. Currens of the Norwich Pharmacal 
Co., and Hugh Craig, Oil, Paint & Drug 
Reporter. 

Committee plans to make this fall get- 


Organization 


Jarry, 


together as attractive as those in years 
past. New features this year will be a 
cocktail party Thursday 
evening, Oct. 20, and a beefsteak roast on 


planned for 


Saturday evening, Oct 22. 

As accommodations at Skytop Lodge are 
limited to 300, reservations will be made 
in the order in which they are received at 
the office of Ray Schlotterer, secretary, 41 
Park Row. 


F.T.C. July Reports 


The Co., Madison 
ave., N. Y. City, manufacturer of a mate- 


Lumino Inc., 515 
rial advertised as Lumino for use in struc- 
tural waterproofing and dampness pre- 
vention, has been served by the Federal 
Trade Commission with an order direct- 
certain 
misleading representations in the sale of 
its product. 


ing it to cease and desist from 


The order directs that the company dis- 
continue representing that its product is a 
waterproofing or a dampness preventive 
material or compound or that it renders 
walls or made of 
brick, impervious to 
water or dampness, and that the water 


structures concrete, 


cement or _ stone, 
repellent and dampness resisting qualities 
of Lumino are permanent. 

Findings based on testimony and on 
tests made by the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
that out of a large 
analyzed there is no material or com- 
pound which is a permanent or absolute 
waterproofing or a dampness preventive 
material, and that the unqualified desig- 


ards are number 


nation of these materials or compounds as 
such is a misnomer. Such compounds or 
materials are water repellents and damp- 
ness resistants of varying degrees of ef- 
ficacy and durability, and are so needed 
and have value, according to findings. 
This case is the first brought by the 
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Commission involving misnomers of the 
type of products sold by the respondent 
company, 

The Company, 350 Madison 
ave., N. Y. City, has entered into a stipu- 


Borden 


iation with the Commission under which 
it agrees to cease certain false and mis- 
leading representations in the sale of 
Casco, a glue product, according to another 
press release of the F. T. C. 

Under its stipulation, the respondent 
will desist from the use on its labels or in 
advertising matter of the word ‘“water- 
proof” as descriptive of its Casco Grade 
A Glue when in fact, according to the 
stipulation, such product is not impervious 
to water so as to be properly referred to 
as waterproof. 

The that the re- 
spondent company’s wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, The Casein Co, of America, Inc., 
labeled and advertised “Casco Grade A” 


stipulation relates 


glue as “waterproof” and that following 
dissolution of the subsidiary in December, 
1937, the parent company continued to sell 
the product, but that fewer references to 
its alleged waterproofing quality appeared 
in The Borden Company’s advertising. 


“On the Gangplank” 

J. W. Snyder of Binney & Smith Co., 
research & development dept., left New 
York in the Brittanic on May 14 and ar- 
rived in London on May 21. The first 
week was spent at the Rubber Technology 
Conference where a joint paper of W. B. 
Wiegand of Columbian Carbon Co. and 
J. W. Snyder was read. Two weeks fol- 
lowing the conference were spent in mak- 
ing calls to the paint and ink industries 
throughout England. Short visits were 
also made to Scotland and Ireland. 

Upon leaving England Mr. Snyder 
spent a short time in Belgium, Holland 
and in Scandinavia. Business calls were 
Stockholm. 
ollowing a two-day visit in Germany, a 
detour through Switzerland brought Mr 
Snyder to Paris. 


made in Copenhagen and 


After a week in Paris 
Cherbourg aboard the 
Bremen and arrived in N. Y. City on 
June 30. 

William S. Gray, president, William 
S. Gray & Co., N. Y. City, sailed July 8 
in the Laconia for a trip to England and 
returned Aug. 1. 


he sailed from 


Fletcher W. Rockwell, president, Na- 


tional Lead, sailed in the Normandie, 


June 29, for a 6 weeks’ tour of Europe. 


Caleo’s Vacation Dates 


two-weeks vacation 


period started Aug. 6. 


Calco Chemical’s 
Plant will resume 
operations Aug. 22. Hourly workers who 
have had at least 5 years of continuous 
service will receive two weeks pay in 
full. 


shipments will be made promptly. 


A skeleton force is maintained and 
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Obituaries 

Dr. G. M. Johnstone Mackay, 55, direc- 
tor of consumer research at the Stamford, 
Conn., laboratories of American Cyana- 
mid, died July 29 at his Summer home 
at Speculator, N. Y., of complications fol- 
lowing an attack of pneumonia. 

Dr. Mackay was born in Pictou, N. S., 
the son of the late Dr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Mackay. His father was for 
superintendent of 
Scotia. 


many years 
education of Nova 

Graduated from Dalhousie University in 
1905, Dr. attended the 
M.I. T., where he attained high scholas- 
tic honors. His 
the honorary degree of LL.D. on him in 
1936. 

He had been with American Cyanamid 
1933. 


insulation research at the General 


Mackay also 


alma mater conferred 


since Formerly he had charge of 
Elec 
tric laboratory in Schenectady, where he 
was associated with Dr. Irving Langmuir 
in the development of the incandescent 
lamp. 

A member of the committee on insula 
tion of the National 
Dr. Mackay also was Tait chairman of 
the Western Connecticut section of the 
\. C. S., and belonged to the Nova Scotia 
Institute of Science, the Insti 
tute of Chemists and the American Physi 
During the World War he 
was active in work on submarine detec 
tion methods at Newport, R. I. 


Research Council, 


\merican 


cal Society. 


Surviving are his widow, two sons, 
Johnstone S. and David Mackay, and a 
Mrs. Dean 


Everett Fraser of the University of Min- 


sister, Lois Fraser, wife of 


nesota Law School. 


Frank M. Bauer 

Frank M. Bauer, 62, president of Pfaltz 
& Bauer, Inc., N. Y. City, died at his 
residence 419 Beach 122nd st., Rockaway 
Park, Long Island, on July 20. 

Mr. Bauer entered business in 1900 with 
Henry Pfaltz, forming the firm of Pfaltz 
& Bauer, Inc., importers of chemicals, 
scientific instruments and laboratory ap- 
paratus. Steadily growing, the firm be- 
came an important factor in supplying 
equipment to American universities and 


industrial concerns. Mr. Bauer was also 


president and director of Cainy Realty 
Corp. and the Coast Realty Corp. 
Active in civic and industrial affairs 


Mr. Bauer was a member of the Masonic 
Club of N. Y., the Square Club, Shriners, 
Queensboro Lodge B. P. O. E., Columbia 
Yacht Club, N. Y. Board of Trade, Drug 
& Chemical Club, Empire State Club and 
the Rockaway Civic Club. 

Mr. Bauer is survived by his wife, Edna 
Warner Bauer. 


Hector D. Lane, southern sales mana- 
ger, Federal Chemical, died July 8 at 
his home at Courtland, Ala., after a long 
illness. 
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National Oil Products Acquires Vitab 


Purchase Expands Manufacturing and Service Facilities in 
Vitamin Field—American Cube Syndicate Issues Licenses— 
Other News of the Specialties Field— 


Expansion of the manufacturing and 
service facilities of the vitamin divisions 
of National Oil Products by the purchase 
of the plants of the Vitab Companies, 
been an- 


California corporations, has 


nounced by Perc S. Brown, vice-president 
of the Harrison, N. 

With the acquisition of the Vitab Com- 
panies, National Oil Products extends its 


J., company. 


vitamin operations into all phases of the 
food, dairy, baking, pharmaceutical, drug, 
and animal husbandry industries. Nopco 
is the pioneer in the Vitamin D milk 
field with the manufacture of Vitex con- 
centrate from cod liver oil for use in 
Vitamin D fluid milk, also the pioneer in 
the agricultural field with the manutac- 
ture of Nopco XX—a standardized, forti- 
fied cod liver oil for controlled vitamin 
feeding of poultry and farm animals. 
An exchange of National Oil Products 
Co. stock was made for all the assets of 
The 


being 


the California companies. former 
Vitab 
Named “The Vitab Corporation,” the new 
corporation is capitalized at $500,000 and 


Companies are dissolved. 


becomes a wholly owned subsidiary of 
National Oil Plants are at 
Emeryville and San Francisco, Calif. 


Products. 


Officers of The Vitab Corporation are: 
Charles P. Perc S. 
Brown, vice-president; Ralph Wechsler, 
treasurer; and A. A. Vetter, 
Officers of The Vitab Companies were: 
E. H. Heller and A. K. 
San Francisco and Charles L. 
of Ne '¥..Gity. 

Mr. Brown states The Vitab Corpora- 
tion will operate the plants at their pres- 


Gulick, president ; 


secretary. 


Humphries of 
Bowman 


ent locations and will become a manufac- 
turing unit only with Nopco as the sales 
unit for Vitab Charles L. 
Bowman of the former Vitab group be- 


products. 


comes sales manager for an enlarged 
Pharmaceutical Division of Nopco, with 
headquarters at Harrison, N. J., to handle 
all sales of Vitab B & G products to the 
pharmaceutical When 


have been completed, Mr. Bowman also 


industry. plans 


will direct sales of all vitamins to this 
industry. 

S. S. Carlat of Nopco’s special markets 
division, Harrison, N. J., becomes sales 
manager of that division, handling sales 
of all vitamin products for human use in 
fields other than pharmaceutical. 

C. I. Post becomes manager of both of 
sales mentioned 
above, in addition to Nopco’s Vitex Di- 
vision, all at Harrison, N. J. 

In the Emeryville-California plant, a 
complete line of concentrates of the 
Vitamin B Complex from a rice bran 
source will be produced. These products 


the Nopco divisions 
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are designed for use by the food, phar- 


maceutical, and allied industries. It is 
anticipated that products for use in the 
agricultural field will be 
which time their sale will be handled by 
Nopco’s agricultural 
Harrison, N. J. The California plants 


will manufacture both a Vitamin 


developed, at 


sales divisions at 
B and 
wheat germ combination product for the 
bakery field and Vitamin G products from 
a milk source. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Brown pointed out that production in the 
Vitab plants will not be interrupted by 
The Biological 
and Research Laboratory of The Vitab 


the change in ownership. 
Corporation remain in Berkeley; also the 
laboratory at the 
Re Wi 
duction superintendent of the Emeryville 
and San Francisco plants, will retain his 
post. 


chemical 
plant. 


Emeryville 


Davis of Berkeley, pro- 


Opens California Branch 
The Detroit Rex Products Co., Detro't, 
manufacturers of 
Perm-A-Clor 


Triad alkali cleaners and strippers, has 


Detrex degreasers, 


and Triad solvents, and 


recently opened a new branch office at 
111 Sutter Bldg., San Francisco, in charge 
of W. A. Vensel, West Coast manager. 
Ample warehouse stocks of solvents are 
immediate 


carried for delivery to all 


points in this territory. 


Benefits of Advertising 


National advertising in small space ‘or 
30 years has put Le Page glue in first 
place among 40 jobbers, according to a 
report prepared by Hardware Age for 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Inc., of Balti 
more. The Le Page concern spends about 
$30,000 a year in national magazines. In 
second place is Casco, second largest and 
Nationally 
advertised in small space for six years, 
$20,000 a 


most consistent advertiser. 


Casco spends about year in 
national magazines. 


Used Clorox Bottles 
Universal Specialties Co., Bronx, N. Y., 
recently pleaded guilty to the charge that 
bottles refilled. 
individual, business as 


Clorox had been The 


doing Universal 
Specialties, was fined for refilling Clorox 
bottles with another product and selling 


it under the name Clenzol. 


Licensed on Cube 


The American Cube Syndicate, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., has issued licenses for the 
use of cube as an insecticide, under pro- 


visions of the Dennis patent, to R. J. 
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News of the 


Specialties 


Prentiss & Co., N. Y. City; John Powell 
& Co., N. Y. City; the Hammond Paint 
and Chemical Company, Beacon, N. Y.; 
and to Derris, Inc., with the license of the 
latter covering the use of the 
product by McCormick & Co., Baltimore, 
and Dodwell & Co., Ltd., N. Y. City. 
Validity of the Dennis patent was up- 


company 


held June 3, by Federal Judge Geiger, in 
a suit brought by the inventor, Walter J. 
Dennis, and the licensees, the American 
Cube Syndicate, and Frank S. Stamberg, 
doing 
Protection Co., 


business as the American Crop 
against the Agicide Lab- 


oratories, Milwaukee. 


Dieck With Haas-Miller 
Haas-Miller Corp., 4th and Bristol sts 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of chemicals, 


oils and greases, announces appointment 
of Fred W. Dieck as sales representative 
to contact rayon and silk throwsters. Mr 
Dieck was formerly associated with the 
Susquehanna Silk Mills at Sunbury, Pa., 
having served with that company for 25 
Mr. Dieck 


demonstrate several new products. 


years. will introduce and 


Others in New Positions 
B. W. Bailey is now vice-president and 
a director of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, 
City, N. J. Mr. 


charge of the company’s soap business 


Jersey Bailey is in 


west of the Mississippi river. His offices 


will be in Kansas City and Berkeley, 


Calif. 

Mr. Bailey was at one time vice-presi 
dent of the Peet Brothers Soap Co., now 
part of the and later 


present concern, 


president of Kirkman Soap, Brooklyn, 
N:. ¥: 

John R. Van Dyne has been named 
general sales manager of the American 


Disinfecting Co., well-known producer of 


dry-cleaning located at Sedalia, 
Mo. 

H. V. Walker Co. of Elizabeth, N. J., 
appoints William J. DeVoti, of 
N. J., as sales representative covering the 


S( yaDs, 


Newark, 


metropolitan area. Mr, De Voti is well 
known in the plating industry. 
Zirlin Sails 
S. C. Zirlin, sales manager, Marine 


Laboratories, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., is on 
an extended business trip. He will visit 
company’s agencies in the South, on the 
Orient. He 


expects to be away 5 months. 


Pacific coast, and in the 


P. & G. Co. has renewed for a year 
its network radio programs for Oxydol 
and Dreft. 
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Heavy 


Chemicals 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
July 31 June 30 
Copper carbonate, 

52-54% $0.14 $0.132 
Copper 10% 09% 
Copper sulfate 4.25 4.00 
Copper sulfate (mono) 8.45 8.30 

oxide black .143%4 14% 
Sodium stannate 29% .281%4 
Tin crystals 35 34% 
Tin metal 44% 43 
Tin oxide .48 46 
Tin tetrachloride .22%4 .21% 

DECLINED 
Ammonium silicofluoride .09 09% 
Antimony, metal .1034 11% 
Selenium, powd. 2.00 2.25 
Sodium pyrophosphate 5.90 8.00 
Sodium § silicofluoride, 

imp. ; 04% 05 
Sodium §silicofluoride, 

dom. 05% .053%4 











Rice to South America 
Hugh M. Rice, manager of the chemical 
products division of the Phelps Dodge 
Refining Corp., N. Y. City, left Aug. 1 
for a business trip to Venezuela, Colum- 
bia, and Central 


America. The newly 


formed chemical products division of 
Phelps Dodge was formerly the well- 
known Nichols Copper Co., large producer 


of copper sulfate. 


Petitions Bankruptcy 
The Industrial Chemical Co., Inc., 300 
Plaza Rd., South Fair Lawn, N. J., has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 


Completes Glycerine Plant 
Reichhold Inc., Detroit, 
formerly Beck, Koller, has completed a 


Chemicals, 
$75,000 glycerine plant. Other units for 
additional 
the industrial chemicals classification are 


the making of chemicals in 
now in progress. 

The equipment to be installed will pro- 
vide for the application of such processes 
as catalytic oxidation in the vapor phase, 
catalytic hydrogenation and dehydrogena- 
tion, hydroxylization, pressure hydrolysis, 
fermentation, and others which are em- 
ploved in the making of chemicals from 
such basic substances as coal tar, natural 
gases, mineral oils and farm products. As 
soon as other units are completed and in 
production, announcement will be made 
of the products available to the trade. 


With Bona Allen 

John A. Wilson, president, John Arthur 
Wilson, Inc., consultants on leather, has 
accepted the position of technical director 
of Bona Allen, Inc., Buford, Ga. The 
John Arthur Wilson, Inc., will 
be liquidated, and all of the laboratory 
equipment moved to Buford. When Dr. 
Wilson severed his connections with A. 


firm of 


F. Gallun & Sons Corp. in 1929, Bona 
Allen, Inc., became his first client. 
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Demand for Industrial Chemicals Improves 


Buyers Are Entering the Markets in Larger Numbers for 
Replacements—Chemicals Moving into the Textile and Leather 
Fields in Better Volume—Copper Salts Advanced Sharply— 
Sodium Silicofluoride Weak—Poor Demand for Plating 
Chemicals— 


The moderate improvement in demand 
for industrial chemicals, which started in 
June, carried through July contrary to the 
normal trend. Replacement 
orders came in with greater frequency. 
Buyers, however, are still moving cau- 
tiously. 


seasonal 


Spot purchases are generally for 
relatively small quantities and shipments 
against existing contracts are still some- 
what behind. The best demand came 
from the textile and leather fields, while 
the plating and coatings industries were 
still extremely dull, affecting shipments 
of such representative items as cyanides, 
chromic acid, nickel salts, etc. 

Heavy rains during part of the month 
slowed down the call for calcium chloride 
momentarily, but a 
noted 


better volume was 
week of the month. 
Products, such as ammonia, alum, chlo- 
rine, etc., which are particularly in de- 


in the final 


mand in hot weather, moved out in very 
satisfactory quantities. The alkalies were 
in fair demand and the same thing is true 
of bichromates. 
in copperas, 
large. 


A firm tone was apparent 
and stocks were none too 


Price changes were almost wholly re- 
stricted to changes caused by revisions 
in the metals. Copper was advanced to 
10%c this brought about higher 
prices for the carbonate, the oxides, and 
copper sulfate. The latter is still hard to 
obtain with the export market very ac- 
tive. 


and 


Tin continued its earlier rise and 
closed the month at 4414c with all of the 
derivatives at higher levels. Antimony 
was the one exception in the metals and 
sank lower when demand dropped still 
further. 

Two other price changes of importance 
were reported last month. Red prussiate 
of potash dropped sharply lower, the 1%c 
decline being attributed to greater com- 
petition and the accumulation of stocks 
from abroad. The other was a lc advance 

aluminum chloride. No 
changes were made in the crystals or in 
the solution. 


on anhydrous 


Competition between domestic and im- 
ported sodium silicofluoride became more 
active and prices suffered as a _ result 
Ammonium silicofluoride declined 4c, to 
a basis of 9c in large quantities. A sharp 
decline was also noted in sodium pyro- 
phosphate. Production of this compara- 
tively new addition to the phosphate family 
has made it possible to lower quotations. 

The mineral acids were not specially ac- 
tive in the past 30 days. Only moderate 
tonnages of sulfuric moved into consum- 
ing channels. A fair inquiry was reported 
for acetic, formic, gallic, and lactic. 
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News from the principal processing 
fields was encouraging, particularly in the 
textile and leather industries. Slightly 
disappointing were the July takings of raw 
silk, 32,593 bales. Although this was over 
1,000 more than in June the trade had 
expected between 33,000 and 34,000. June 
crude rubber consumption amounted to 
30,629 long tons, compared with 28,947 
in May and 51,860 in June a year ago. 
Rayon shipments were heavier in July, 
some firms reporting increases of 25% 
over June. The glass industry is showing 
definite signs of betterment. June plate 
glass output totaled 5,956,386 sq. ft., as 
against only 3,866,052 in June. Window 
was only 21.3% of 
capacity, however, as against 88% capacity 
in June of last year. Boot and shoe pro- 


glass production 


duction in the first 6 months was off 
21.5% from the same period last year, 


but current operations are heavy and man- 
ufacturers have enough business to keep 
them busy through the fall months at 
least. May hose shipments rose 3.5% in 
May, the first increase for any month this 
year. 


Action on Sulfur Tax 
Reduction in the present severance tax 
of $2 per ton on sulfur to the lower figure 
of $1.03 collected in Texas is provided for 
in a measure (Act 395, H. B. 654) ap- 


proved by the Louisiana Legislature and 


signed by Gov. Richard W. Leche on 
July 10. 
The act, a proposed constitutional 


amendment which will be voted on by the 
electorate in the November general elec- 
tion, also provides for assessment of un- 
mined sulfur for ad valorum taxes not 
to exceed twice the 
above ground. 


value of property 


New Paterson Supplier 
The Beattie Color & Chemical Co. has 
been formed at Paterson, N. J., to deal 
in dyes and industrial chemicals. Office 
is at 144 Market st. William C. 
Beattie is in charge. 


and 


The Central West Chemical Co. has 
moved its headquarters from Burlington. 
Iowa, to Omaha, Neb. 
maintained warehouse 


for the past year. 


Company has 
stocks at Omaha 


Arthur E. Wilks, formerly purchasing 
agent for B. B. & R. Knight is now with 
Sessions Gifford Co., Providence chemical 
distributors. 
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Intermediates and Acid Colors in Better Demand 
Coal-Tar Solvents Dull—Cresylic Steady at Levels Reached in 
June—Shortage of Benzol Reported in Certain Sections— 
Imported Crude Naphthalene Reduced 10c—June Coking 
Operations Show Continuance of the Prolonged Decline— 


Fall Outlook Promising— 


The market for coal-tar chemicals in 
July was featured by an improved demand 
for intermediates 
reflecting the 


and coal-tar colors, 
preparation of the 
makers for a more active season. With 
the the textile and leather 


fields, shipments of dyes have increased 


dye 
revival of 


quite noticeably and still greater improve- 
ment is anticipated shortly with the fall 
season now but a few weeks off. 

The state of the inter- 
mediates did not find a counterpart in the 
other basic coal tars. The solvents, sol- 
vent naphtha, xylol, and toluol, were still 
in the doldrums, reflecting the currently 
operating conditions in the coat- 
ings industry. This situation is not ex- 


more active 


low 


pected to last for long, however, for the 
automotive makers now fear a car short- 
age in September and, as a result, are 
pushing their plans for ’39 models. The 
rubber industry, too, is expanding opera- 
Most encouraging is the decrease 
in the stocks of tires. 


tions. 
A fairly active 
season is now expected in the Akron 
area, 

Benzol is in excellent demand consider- 
ing the amount of material 
that is available because of the sharp drop 


restricted 


in coking. Some producers are being hard 
put to make prompt deliveries in certain 
sections. Prices of both benzol and the 
coal-tar solvents were without changes 
in the past 30 days. 

A slight pick-up in the demand for 
phenol from the dye makers was reported, 
but the plastics and synthetic resin manu- 
facturers are still holding production 
down awaiting developments. Cresol was 
in fair demand. The market for creosote 
oil was routine and still highly disappoint- 
ing. Cresylic acid was quiet and no 
further reductions were made in either 
domestic or imported. Seasonal influences 
were responsible for the light trading in 
crude naphthalene. The imported crude 
was somewhat weaker, a decline of 10c 
bringing the current market down to 
$1.60. No change was made in domestic 
material. Stocks of crude abroad are 
plentiful and competition is keen. 


June Light Oil Output 


June recovery of light oil totaled 8,528,- 
529 gals., as compared with 9,416,186 dur- 
ing May and 16,842,864 gals. in June of 
37. The total for the 6 months period 
was 60,760,442 gals., as compared with 
107,442,513 in the corresponding period 
of last year. 

June tar production amounted to 25,- 
966,586 gals., compared with 28,658,214 in 
May and 51,281,024 in June of ’37. The 
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total for the first 6 months was 184,995,- 
710 gals., against 327,127,378 gals. in the 
same period a year ago. 

With steel operations expanding at an 
encouraging rate now, more coking will 
be done. This will supply more crude 
materials, so that there is little possibility 
of an acute shortage of coal-tar chemicals 
this fall when consumption is expected to 
expand rapidly, 


June Coke Output Down 


Output of byproduct coke in June 
totaled 2,066,530 tons, a decrease of 6.4% 
in comparison with the May rate. Benzol 
output totaled 4,413,000 gals., as com- 
pared with 4,905,000 in May, a decline of 
10%, and with 9,517,000 gals. in June of 
’37. Output for the first half of the year 
reached only 32,431,000 gals., as compared 
with 60,921,000 in the first 6 months of 
aa7. 

Caleo Engages Three 

Calco Chemical, Bound Brook, N. J., 
announces that John H. Grady, formerly 
manager of the Boston John 
Campbell and Co., has become associated 
with its Boston office. 


office of 


George Lommel, 
formerly vice-president of John Campbell 
and Co., N. Y. City, is now associated with 
Robert 
P. Wood, formerly in the finishing busi- 
the 


the main office in Bound Brook. 


ness, is now connected with Calco 


office in Providence. 


Sells John Campbell 


American Cyanamid announces that it 
has disposed of its interest in John Camp- 
bell & Company, Inc., to a group of Camp- 
bell employees who will continue to sup- 
ply the consuming trade as_ heretofore. 
Main office will be continued at the same 
address as before, 75 Hudson st., N. Y. 
City, with branches in Philadelphia and 
Boston. 


Coal-tar 


Chemicals 








Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
July 31 June 30 
None 
DECLINED 
Naphthalene, crude, imp $1.60 $1.70 








Protests Labor Election 
A protest against the election, which the 
American Labor lost 
July 7, at Calco Chemical, Bound Brook, 
N. J., by 39 votes, has been filed by 
Thaddeus J. Burns, organizer for this 
district of the A. F. of L. 


A total of 676 votes were cast against 


Federation of on 


the A, F. of L. as sole collective bargain- 
ing agent for employees of Calco and 
the Beetleware Products Division of 
American Cyanamid and 637 in favor of 
it. 

The A. F. of L. was the only type of 
unionization mentioned on the ballot, be- 
cause Calcocraft, an independent organi- 
zation, was disbanded by the decision of 
the NLRB that it was a company union, 
and the Committee for Industrial Organi 
had_ insufficient 
the companies. 


zation representation in 


Crawford With Nat. Aniline 

Raymond B. Crawford, who has been 
holding a teaching fellowship in organic 
chemistry at N. Y. U., accepts position 
as research chemist with National Aniline, 
Buffalo, 


Puller With Carbic 
Carl A. Puller, dyestuff 
salesman, has recently joined the sales 
staff of Carbic Color & Mr. 
Puller brings to the Carbic organization 


well-known 
Chemical. 


a broad experience as well as a personal 
sales contact gained by years of selling to 
consumers, those 


dyestuff particularly 


located in northern New Jersey. 





Comparison of U. S. Production of Dyes 


(by Classes of Application, 


1925-30, 1936 and 1937). 


Production 
Class of application Quantity Per cent. of total 
1925-30 1936 1937 1935-30 1936 1937 
average average 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Acid 11,813,941 15,974,423 15,319,063 12.57 13.38 12.53 
Azoic 1 1 2 2,699,643 2.21 
Basic 4,833,382 5,727,303 5,775,239 5.14 4.79 4.73 
Direct 17,983,751 829,907,629 30,619,424 19.13 5.02 25.05 
Acetate silk . 2,389,885 2,191,881 2.00 1.79 
Lake and spirit-soluble 1,947,124 2,722,807 3,157,406 2.07 2.28 2.58 
Mordant and chrome 3,611,608 6,639,112 6,192,888 3.84 5.55 5.07 
Sulfur 20,004,635 20,717,289 20,528,542 21.28 17.33 16.79 
Vat, total 33,221,072 34,449,513 34,501,413 as 
(a) Indigo 27,128,311 18,039,419 24,842,627 28.86 15.09 20.32 
(b) Other 6,092,761 16,410,094 9,658,786 6.48 13:73 7.90 
Unclassified 587,657 995,185 1,259,080 63 .83 1.03 
Total 94,003,170 119,523,146 122,244,579 100.00 100.00 100.00 
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Menthol Raised 





Iodine, lodides Sharply Higher 


Mercury Turns Downward—Quoted at $76.50 per Flask— 
to $3.25—Competition 


Drives Vanillin 


Lower—Good Seasonal Demand for Citric and Tartarie Acids 


—Agar Advanced 10c— 


The outstanding feature of the fine 
chemicals markets in July was the sharp 
advance in crude iodine, in fact two ad- 
vances were registered during the month. 
With crude iodine at $1.07 in kegs, pro- 
ducers of the various iodines were com- 
pelled to completely revamp their price 
schedules. Iodoform and_ resublimed 
iodine were other items priced higher. 
In connection with the crude iodine price 
a 5% discount was announced for quanti- 
ties of 2,000 lbs. or over in one delivery. 

Quicksilver turned decidedly weak in 
last 30 


feverish 


somewhat 
past 
hands at 


the 
the 
changed 


the days after 


speculation of few 
Material 


$76.50 per flask. 


months. 
No change was reported 
in the price structure of the mercurials. 


New Magnesia Price Bases 


for calcined 
magnesia announced last month. 
Quotations on both technical and U. S. P. 


are identical, namely 26c. 


A new pricing policy 


was 


The new price 
is f.o.b. works and applies to any quantity. 
The new figure represents a gain of 3c 
over the lowest price previously in force. 


Menthol Stronger 


Menthol was advanced in July to a 
basis of $3.25. The increase locally was 
caused by higher replacement quotations 
from Japan following the floods in Kobe. 
Demand was still light from consuming 
fields, 

The decline in alcohol is reported on in 
the 
Section. Glycerine was somewhat more 


detail in Solvents and Plasticizers 


stable in the last few weeks. Little im- 
provement in actual consumption was re- 
ported, but offerings, particularly foreign 
material, were not as heavy and there- 
fore the market took on a firmer appear- 
ance. 

No further price revisions were reported 
in the tartars, but the firmness which has 
characterized this market for months still 
continues without change. Bismuth metal 
and its salts are firm and unchanged in 
price. Agar turned upwards last month 
after a long period of weakness and 10c 
advances were put in effect for both No. 
1 and No. 2. 
revision in the aromatics was a 5c reduc- 
tion in cinnamic aldehyde. 


The most important price 


Vanillin Highly Competitive 


vanillin became 


A decline of 10c was made in 


Competition in even 
more acute. 
this item by the new producer and this 
was promptly met by those using eugenol 
ind guaiacol as bases of manufacture. 
The volume of business in fine chemi- 
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cals and aromatics in July was _ fairly 
satisfactory and a decided improvement 
over the spring months was in evidence. 
The exceptionally warm weather aided 
in the and tartaric 


movement of citric 


acids. 


Verona Plans Expansion 

Plans for adding to its manufacturing 
line of aromatics, photographic chemicals 
and coal-tar intermediates are under con- 
sideration by Verona Chemical, Newark, 
N. J. Present management, with Frank- 
H. Stafford as 
charge of Verona early in the year, hav- 


lin president, assumed 
ing purchased from Edwin Kuttroff the 
principal assets and property, together 
the Mr. 
Stafford, a graduate of has 
for the past 12 years been living abroad. 


with name Verona Chemical. 


Princeton, 


New Chicago Offices 

Compagnie Parento, Inc., manufacturer 
of essential oils, and perfume materials, 
also of N. Y. City, moves its Chicago 
office to larger quarters at 537 S. Dear- 
born st. Office is under the management 
of Edward J. McBrady. 
Mabee & Reynard, Inc., es- 
and related materials, N. Y. 
City, moves its Chicago office to room 
610, 180 North Wacker Drive. 


Magnus, 
sential oils 


Wiedman Now Secretary 

H. A. Wiedman, manager 
P. R. Dreyer, Inc., N. Y. City aromatic 
chemical house, is now secretary of the 


sales for 


company. 


A.1L.Ch.E. Meets Nov. 9-11 
The American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers selected the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia as official 
headquarters for the 
scheduled for Noy, 9-11. 


has 


annual meeting 


Gen. Chemical Wins 

In a two-to-one decision, the N. L. R. B. 
on July 15 dismissed an unfair labor prac- 
tices complaint against General Chemical 
(Baltimore plant). Charges against the 
company, upon which the board’s original 
complaint was based, were filed by Dis- 
trict 50, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, Gas By-product Coke and Chemical 
Workers, Local 12031, an affiliate of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. 

Board found that the company had not 
interfered with the formation or adminis- 
tration of any labor organization or con- 
tributed financial or other support to it 


within the meaning of the act; nor had it 
discriminated in regard to the hire and 
tenure of employment of George Wicklein 
or Francis Walters because of their mem- 


Chemical Industries 


Fine 


Chemicals 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
July 31 June 30 
Acid hydriodic $2.30 $2.20 
Ammonium iodide 3.45 3.25 
Calcium iodide 3.85 3.70 
Iodine, crude, kegs 1.07 95 
Iodine, resublimed, jars yb 1.50 
Iodoform 3.95 3.75 
Menthol 3.25 3.00 
Potassium iodide, bbls 1.13 .93 
Sodium iodide, jars 2.21 1.90 
DECLINED 
Cinnamic aldehyde $0.85 $0.90 
Mercury 76.50 82.00 
Podophyllin 4.65 5.00 
Vanillin ex eugenol 2.2 2.20 
ex guaiacol 2.15 2.25 
ex lignin 2.15 2.29 











bership in a labor organization, as alleged 


in the complaint against the company. 


Rubber and Plastics 
That applications of rubber and plastics 
are rapidly forging ahead is clearly evi- 
dent from the attention now being devoted 
to these materials. Indicative of 
trend, the A. S. M. E. 
a committee, or 


the 
recently established 
rubber 
and plastics which will deal with several 


subdivision, on 


phases of the rubber and plastics indus- 


tries including mechanical applications, 
research on basic mechanical properties, 


Ac- 


tivities of the group will be beyond the 


processing equipment, and standards. 


normal range of other professional organ- 
effort to fill the 
conspicuous gap in the mechanical field. 


izations in an present 


Bituminous Coal Costs 
Millions of dollars of excessive costs for 
‘bituminous coal can be imposed on con- 
the National 


Commission does not insist on “reasonable 


sumers if Bituminous Coal 


cost” in selling coal, John Carson, Con- 
sumers’ Counsel, warned July 26. 

The Coal Commission is about to decide 
the 
production of coal in various price areas. 


what is weighted average cost of 
One of the factors of cost is that of sell- 
ing coal. The Commission has had state 
ments and reports from various producers 
and their representatives as to what their 
“actual cost” of selling is, but Carson con- 
the 
shall determine what the reasonable cost 


tends the law demands Commission 
of selling coal is and that to adopt a 
policy of approving “actual costs” 


add 


consumers. 


might 


millions of dollars to the bills of 


J. Albert Woods, vice-president of 
Chilean Nitrate Sales, presided at a 3- 
day sales convention held at the Hotel 
Warren, Virginia Beach, Va., on July 
13-15. Over 50 representatives from all 
over the U. S. were present. 
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Solvents 
and 
Plasticizers 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
July 31 June 30 
None. 
DECLINED 
Alcohol, amyl, ex pent., 
tks. $0.106 $0.123 
ee eee -116 133 
Alcohol ethyl 4.49+4 4.01% 
Alcohol, denatured, drs. 3 85 
tanks mr +.) m4 
ee eee .27% .29%4 
Special Solvent 24 tu 
Alcohol, butvl, drs. 09% 10 
tanks 08% .09 
Amyl acetate, ex pent. 
drs. mos 12% 
tanks .10 ALY 
Butyl acetate, sec. drs..... .07% .08 
tanks 5 06% .07 











New CSC Directors 


Theodore P, Walker, president of Com- 
mercial Solvents, reports election of 
Samuel M. Greer and Linus C. Coggan 
to the board of directors of the corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Greer was elected to fill the 
vacancy in the directorate caused by the 
death of William D. Ticknor, president 
of Commercial Solvents. Mr. Greer is 
director of American Steel Foundries and 
Servel, Inc., and, for many years he was 
an officer of the Bell Telephone System. 

Mr. Coggan, who succeeds Philip L. 
Reed on the board of Commercial Sol- 
vents, is a director of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway and is also counsel for 
and director of Corn Products Refining, 
whose president, George M. Moffett, is 
also a member of the board of directors 
of Commercial Solvents. 

Mr. Walker, who was elevated to the 
presidency of Commercial Solvents upon 
the death of Mr. Ticknor, has been with 
the corporation since 1922. He was elected 
a vice-president in 1924 and has been 
executive vice-president since 1928. 

During the World War Mr. Walker 
was a major in the U. S. Air Service 
with the Third Army Corps in Germany. 
After the war he was eastern manager in 
the Orient for the American Metal Co. 


Hutchins Promoted 


Robert L. Hutchins has been appointed 
N. Y. district sales manager for Commer- 
cial Solvents. He succeeds Herbert Sliger, 
who has been named Eastern district sales 
manager. 

Mr. Hutchins was formerly New Eng- 
land sales manager for Commercial Sol- 
vents, having assumed that position in 
1933, after the merger with Rossville 
Alcohol, with which company he had held 
a similar position, 
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Lacquer Solvents Reduced Sharply 


Light Consumption and Competitive Conditions Force Lower 
Prices for Alcohol, Butyl Alcohol, Amyl Alcohol, Butyl 
Acetate and. Amyl Acetate—Anti-Freeze Prices Announced— 
One Mid-West Producer Raises Quotations for Petroleum 
Solvents—Fully Refined Paraffin Wax Reduced— 


Most of the price activity in the past 
month centered in the solvents’ group, 
with declines outnumbering the advances. 
Rather unexpected was the 2c decline in 
ethyl alcohol. The same decline was an- 
nounced for completely denatured, specially 
denatured, and special solvent. Although 
consumption, due to generally poor condi- 
tions, has not been satisfactory, it was 
believed that production costs would 
hardly permit any further price reductions. 

The new schedules on specially dena- 
tured and special solvent are for de- 
liveries over the balance of the year. The 
new schedule on completely denatured ior 
anti-freeze purposes covers deliveries up 
to March 31 of next year. The latter is 
offered at 33c in drums and 25c in tanks. 

Several of the more important solvents 
were sharply reduced in the past 30 days, 
including butyl alcohol, butyl acetate, 
amyl alcohol, and amyl acetate. The de- 
mand for solvents from the ccztings in- 
dustries has been very unsatisfactory for 
a long. time, due, of course, to the sharp 
curtailment of activity in the automotive 
centers. Competition, too, from the petro- 
leum solvents has become more severe 
in that period, adding to the degree of un- 
stability of the general price structure. 
June automotive production only reached 
170,000 units, and July output is thought 
to have been well under 100,000 units. 
Little improvement is expected in August 
for a number of the larger producers will 
be closed at least part of the month for 
repairs and inventory. A sharp pick-up 
is expected, however, in September. Car 
manufacturers are pushing ahead their 
plans for ’39, due to the improved state 
of feeling and because of the small stocks 
of finished cars on hand. 


Higher Pet. Solvent Prices? 


One producer of petroleum solvents in 
the mid-west advanced quotations ™%c in the 
third week of the month, but the re- 
mainder failed to follow suit, at least 
up to the end of July. The action of the 
one producer in the middle-west did not 
affect quotations at east coast refineries, 
nor were the tankwagon prices changed 
in either the mid-west or in the east. 
The same reasons for the restricted con- 
sumption of butyl alcohol, butyl acetate, 
etc., largely applied to the petroleum sol- 
vents employed industrially. A fair de- 
mand was reported both in the mid-west 
and on the east coast for cleaner’s naphtha 
and Stoddard solvent. 

A new reduction in prices was an- 
nounced for fully refined paraffin waxes. 


Chemical Industries 


A very competitive condition exists, and 
except for the 123-125 and 125-127 Amer- 
ican melting points, all grades of fully 
refined wax are being offered in slabs 
loose or in bags without the usual dif- 
ferential on bags. 

Trimethyl phosphate is now being of- 
fered in commercial quantities at the fol- 
lowing prices: drums, l.c.l. 50c per Ib.; 
5-gal. cans, 54c; l-gal. cans, 56c. The 
price on drums is f.o.b. destination. No 
freight allowance on the smaller con- 
tainers is being made. Containers are 
included and are not returnable. 


Alcohol Statistics for June 


June ethyl alcohol production amounted 
to 16,395,184 gals., as compared with 18,- 
657,582 in June; output of completely de- 
natured totaled 2,492,965 gals., as against 
878,226 in June of last year; especially 
denatured production was reported at 5,- 
376,687 gals as compared with 7,441,693 
in the corresponding period. 

Production of ethyl alcohol in the period 
July 1, ’37, to June 30, ’38, totaled 201,- 
033,857 proof gals., as against 223,181,- 
228 in the previous fiscal year; in the 12 
months’ period output of completely de- 
natured amounted to 25,599,317 wine gals., 
as against 22,118,378; while output of 
specially denatured was 69,009,735 gals., 
as against 80,084,281 in the earlier period. 


Poor Showing in Plastics 


Little if any improvement was dis- 
cernible in the output of the plastics in- 
dustry in May. For example, May pro- 
duction of nitrocellulose sheets totaled 
but 415,981 Ibs., as against 1,237,034 in 
May of last year, while the volume in the 
first 5 months of the current year 
amounted to 2,227,959 lbs., as against 6,- 
739,675 lbs. in the corresponding period 
of a year ago. Output of cellulose acetate 
(sheets, rods, and tubes) in the first 5 
months of ’38 amounted to 1,357,457 Ibs., 
as compared with 6,324,997 in the like 
period of ’37, 

A comparatively better showing was 
made by the figures for pyroxylin-coated 
fabrics. Shipments of light goods totaled 
2,558,834 linear yds., as compared with 
2,596,269 in April, and 3,236,929 in May 
of °37. Shipments of light goods were 
1,513,237 in May, ’38, as compared with 
1,640,483 in April, and 2,062,580 in May 
of last year. May output of pyroxylin 
spread totaled 4,149,846 lIbs., as against 
4,334,623 Ibs. in April and 5,422,538 in 
May of ’37. 
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Cyanamid Prices Renewed for °38-’39 Season 


Nitrate Suppliers Expected to Announce Quotations Late in 
August—Imported Calcium Nitrate up 25c—Sulfate Pro- 
ducers Report August Tonnage Sold—Natural Ammoniates 
Sharply Higher—Bone Materials Advanced—Mixers Still 
Uncertain Over Volume for New Season— 


Trading in raw fertilizer materials was 
quite subdued in the past 30 days. Fer- 
tilizer mixers are still largely in the dark 
as to what the new season will bring in 
the way of developments. Until more 
factual information is at hand it is not 
likely that buying will assume heavier 
proportions. 

The market was featured by further 
wide gains in the natural ammoniates. 
Dried blood and tankage were quoted 
much higher and the eastern suppliers of 
nitrogenous material were not offering. 
Suppliers of nitrate of soda announced 
early in the month that they would accept 
immediate tonnage at unchanged levels. 
Prices for the new season are expected 
to be announced late in August. 

Fish meal at Baltimore was advanced 
$2 a ton; Japanese sardine meal for ship- 
ment was raised $1 a ton to $43; hoof 
meal at Chicago was “upped” 15 points, 
to a 2.50. Imported castor 
pomace is now quoted at $21 a ton, an 
advance of $1 a ton. Suppliers of dibasic 
phosphate revised their prices 5c per unit 
to 8lc. 

A number of sulfate of ammonia pro- 
reported that their output for 
August was completely sold up. As yet 
there has been no actual shortage of sup- 
plies. With steel production now definitely 
on the uptrend the trade is wondering 
whether the expected fall shortage will 


basis of 


ducers 


develop. 

Prices on imported calcium nitrate were 
released last month for the *38-39 fer- 
tilizer season. They are about 25c to 50c 
per ton higher than last year’s schedule. 

Another important announcement was 
released last month—sellers repeated last 
season’s price of $1.15 per unit of am- 
monia for pulverized material, in bags, 
delivered. Contracts were offered on this 
basis through June, 739. 

Considerable booking activity was re- 
previous to the 
Very 


ported in the potashes 
expiration of the 12% discount. 
little action is now looked for until late in 
September when the 5% discount allow- 
ance expires. 

Bone materials joined the general up- 
ward revision in prices of raw fertilizer 
materials. Raw 414 & 50 is now quoted 
at Chicago at $27-$28 per ton; 3 & 50 
meal at $22-$24 a ton; and 1% & 60 
steamed material closed the month at 
$19-$20. Producers of superphosphate 
reported that a few contracts still remain 
pen, but that the majority of buyers 
have signed at the higher levels announced 


June. 
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aroused in 
fertilizer circles when it was learned that 
two shipments of Spanish potash arrived 
in Savannah recently. It is a long period 
since Spanish potash has entered this 


Considerable interest was 


country. A number of years ago when 
the Spanish material first made its ap- 
pearance quite considerable competition 
developed, but later the Spanish source 
joined the International Potash Cartel. 


Not a Bad Fertilizer Year 


Based on tag sale statistics for 17 
States, which account for 71% of the total 
tonnage, and estimates for the remaining 
states, The N. F. A. places fertilizer con- 
sumption in the U.S. in the year ended June 
1938 at 7,371,000 tons. This is 801,009 
tons below 1936-1937, but with that excep- 
tion is by far the largest tonnage in any 
year since 1930. Amount of superphos- 
phate produced by TVA and distributed 
by it and by AAA is not included in the 
above tonnage figure. 

the South declined 
somewhat more than in the rest of the 


Consumption in 


country, with tag sales in the 12 Southern 
states 11% 1936-1937. In view 
of the reduction in cotton this 
decline was not especially severe and it 


below 
acreage 


was less than was generally anticipated 
at the beginning of the season. Georgia 
suffered the greatest loss with 1937-1938 
consumption 17% below last year, with 
declines in Alabama, South Carolina, and 
Virginia next. Texas and Oklahoma were 
the only two states in the South to regis- 
ter increases. 

Tonnage in the Mid-west held up fairly 
well, with tag sales in the 5 reporting 
states only 4% under the preceding fiscal 
A particularly good showing was 
Kansas Kentucky. The 
largest decline in all 17 states was 24% 


year. 
made by and 
in Missouri. 

Total tag sales for the month of June 
in the 17 states amounting to 117,078 tons, 
were 1% larger than in June 1937 and 
1936. Sales 
in the South in the first six months of 


37% larger than in June 
this year amounted to 116,361 tons, an 
increase of 1% from the same period of 
1937. 


however, were 30% below last year. 


January-June sales in the Midwest, 


Superphosphate Production Up 


Superphosphate production in May was 
somewhat larger than in April, in contrast 
to a seasonal decline which usually takes 
place between the two months. Increase 
over April was entirely in the Northern 


Area, with a slight decline reported by 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
July 31 June 30 
Blood, dried, N. Y. $3.10 $2.75 
Chicago : 3.10 2.75 
Imported 3.35 3.20 
Calcium phosphate, di- 
basic 81 .76 
Castor pomace, imp 21.00 20.00 
Fish meal, Baltimore 48.00 46.00 
Hoof meal, Chgo. 2.50 2.35 
Jap. sardine meal 43.00 42.00 
Tankage, N. Y. grd. 3.00 2.60 
Ungrd. 3.00 2.50 
Chicago es 2.75 2.40 
Imported 3.25 3.00 
DECLINED 
None. 











producers in the South. As compared with 
May of iast year, there was a decline in 
output of 18%, according to reports by 
acidulators to The N. F. A. Production 
in each month this year has been below 
the corresponding month of ’37. In the 
first 11 months of the current fiscal year, 


from July through May, production of 


totaled 3,225,000 
tons, a decline of 4% from the same period 


of last year. 


reporting acidulators 
Production in the last half 
of ’37 was relatively large. 

There stocks of 
bulk superphosphate during May, follow- 


was a small rise in 
ing seasonal declines in the 3 preceding 
months. At the end of May, bulk stocks 
of the reporting firms were 40% larger 
than a year earlier. After adjustment 
for the usual seasonal variation, they were 
also at the highest point reached in recent 
years. The increase in the past year has 
been much larger in the Northern Area 
than in the The 


stocks of superphosphate in 


Southern. decline in 


base and 
mixed goods in May was larger than the 
usual decline during that month. Such 
stocks at the the were 
smaller than a year 


close of month 


somewhat ago and 
were at a comparatively low level. 
Sulfate Output Halved 


June production of ammonium sulfate by 
byproduct producers amounted to 55,934,- 
000 Ibs., as against 64,004,000 Ibs. in May, 
a drop of 12.6%, and with 128,186,000 Ibs. 
in June ’37. For the first 6 months output 
totaled 404,211,000 Ibs., as against 821,- 
934,000 Ibs. in the same months of last 
year, a cut of more than half 
Heavy Shipments of Arsenates 

Demand for calcium arsenate has been 
excellent, and the volume this year prob- 
ably will compare very favorably with 
that of the past few years. The lateness 
of the cotton crop and the weather con- 
ditions have been favorable for the boll 
weevil. The 
other likewise, 


Prices have been steady. 
agricultural insecticides, 


have been in good demand. 
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Certainly not. In this age of specialization, Industry cannot afford to 
purchase its materials on a ‘hit or miss’ basis. That’s why more and 


more progressive companies are using Starkie Binder. 


This is not an ordinary binder as it is the first non-toxic synthetic pitch 
produced from a pure vegetable base. It fits perfectly into the man- 
ufacture of: Asphalt Floor Tile, Various Bituminous Products, Insulating 


Impregnating Compounds, Paints, Paper, Insulation Materials, Textile 
STARKIE BINDER A Pure Synthetic Pitch @ 
ASPHALT @ GILSONITE @ VEGETABLE 
OILS @ VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FATTY 
ACIDS @ NAPHTHENIC ACIDS e STEARIC Why not profit from our specialized knowledge of Binders? We can 
ACID e ASBESTOS FIBRES e CAROB 


FLOUR e BENTONITE @ DIATOMACEOUS ’ ate 
EARTH Write today for detailed information. 


A.E.STARKIE CO. 


Products, and Roofing. 


show you how Starkie Binder can solve your manufacturing problem. 








1645 $. KILBOURN AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Paint Oils Advanced Sharply 
Fear of Shortage of Chinawood Again Starts Price Advance— 
Perilla, Oiticica, and Babassu in Sympathetic Rise—Corn, 
Peanut, and Soybean at Higher Levels—Refined Fish Oils 


Stronger— 


The general price trend of the fats 
and oils was decidedly upward in the 
period under review, Offerings were 
generally light, while buying was heavier. 
The net result was a much firmer price 
feeling. Consumers are not yet inclined 
to rush into large forward commitments, 
but they are in the market in greater 
numbers as inventories drop sharply. 

Much of the strength imparted to the 
market came from the sharp price re- 
versal in Chinawood. Considerable ap- 
prehension is now being shown over the 
movement of oil out of China, and there 
is fear that if business should expand 
rapidly that prices would advance sharply. 
The strength in Chinawood was responsible 
for the higher quotations for other drying 
oils, notably perilla, babassu, and oiticica. 
Refined fish oils, likewise, were firmer 
after several weeks of weakness, but no 
actual alteration of the published price 
schedule was made. Some strength was 
also given to the refined fish oils because 
of the light offerings of crude oils at 
primary sources. 

No appreciable change took place in 
coconut, although some shading was re- 
ported on the Pacific Coast. Corn oil, 
both crude and refined, moved higher. The 
same is true of peanut, while crude soy- 
bean was advanced sharply. Linseed 
moved out in better volume last month, 
and prices remained steady and unchanged. 

A generally firmer tone was in evidence 
in the animal oils and fats. Cottonseed, 
both crude and refined, in common with 
most commodity markets moved higher in 
the past 30 days. 

Paint manufacturers were in the market 
for drying oils in larger numbers last 
month than for some months past, indi- 
cating that inventories are low and also 
that some fear exists over supplies be- 
cause of the unsettled conditions in the 
Far East which tend to become worse in- 
stead of better. Soapers were not quite 
so active in the last 30 days, but from 
the number of inquiries received it is quite 
apparent they are watching developments 
very closely, to determine if the current 
rise in commodity prices is really the 
beginning of a long period of rising prices. 


June Tung Oil Exports 


Tung oil continued to be reexported 
from Hong Kong in fair quantities in 
June, during which month a total of 5,- 
804,000 lbs. were shipped to the U. S. 
and 401,600 Ibs. to Europe, according to 
a radiogram received by the Commerce 
Dept.’s Chemical Division from the Amer- 
ican Consulate General at Heng Kong. 
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In April, that port reexported a total of 
8,912,400 Ibs. of tung oil—7,071,000 Ibs. 
of which were destined for the U. S. 
and the remainder for different countries 
in Europe. 

At the end of June stocks of oil on 
hand at Hong Kong available for reexport 
were reported as being sima!l—probably 
not more than 1,000 short tons. The 
Consulate General’s radiogram, dated July 
23, however, stated that stocks at that 
time were ample and that fair quantities 
were continuing to arrive irom South and 
Central China. 

According to growers, Gulf Coast states 
will produce close to 20,000,000 Ibs. « 


l 


tung nuts during the current year, which 
estimates indicate should yield 4,090,000 
Ibs, of oil. 


Receipts of Drying Oils 


Compared with May ’37, imports of 
tung oil during the corresponding month 
of the current year declined in quantity 
from 14,010,400 to 4,515,000 Ibs. and in 
value from $1,543,100 to $468,530. Re- 
ceipts of perilla oil during these periods 
declined from 3,540,540 Ibs. valued at 
$176,550 to 2,306,675 lbs. valued at $137,- 
070. Receipts of oiticica oil, however, 
advanced in quantity from 111,550 to 329,- 
364 lbs., and the recorded value from $9,- 
170 to $28,000, preliminary © statistics 
indicate. 


Linseed Production, 2nd Quarter 


Director of the Census, William L. 
Austin, announces that, according to pre- 
liminary figures, there were 19 mills in 
the U. S. which crushed flaxseed during 
the quarter ending June 30, reporting a 
crush of 111,681 tons of flaxseed and a 
production of 77,513,277 lbs. of linseed 
oil. These figures compare with 290,406 
tons of seed crushed and 206,511,823 Ibs. 
of oil produced for the corresponding 
quarter in 737; 144,709 tons of seed and 
100,118,519 Ibs. of oil in ’36; 170,900 tons 
of seed and 116,946,404 Ibs. of oil in ’35; 
140,462 tons of seed and 98,025,913 Ibs. of 
oil in 734; and 119,508 tons of seed and 
79,034,580 Ibs. of oil in 733, 

Stocks of flaxseed at the mills on June 
30 amounted to 41,213 tons compared 
with 69,549 tons for the same date in ’37, 
with 62,228 tons in ’36, with 41,005 tons in 
35, with 39,780 tons in ’34, and with 23,- 
901 tons in 33. 
ported by the crushers were 113,993,566 
Ibs. on June 30, ’38, compared with 102,- 
756,785 lbs. for the same date in 737, with 
105,626,504 Ibs. in ’36, with 67,195,629 Ibs, 
in ’35, with 90,882,823 Ibs. in ’34, and with 
59,191,846 Ibs. in 733. 


Stocks of linseed oil re- 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 

July 31 June 30 
Oil Babassu, tks. . $0.065g $0.063¢ 
Chinawood, drs. : .1434 12%, 
tks. ; .143 11% 
Corn, crude, tks. ; .08 .0714 
refined, bbls. .10% 0934 
Lard, extra .09'4 094 
prime edible 12% 11% 
Menhaden, crude tks. .30 oat 

Oiticica, drs. 12% 10 

Oleo, No. 1 0914 .09 
Peanut, crude tks. 0814 .07'4 
refined edible, bbls. 10%, 10 
Perilla, drs. .1034 10',4 
tks. .10 096 

Soybean, crude, tks. .067 .06 

DECLINED 
Sardine, crude, tks. $0.30 $0.36 
Whale, refined, nat. 

drs. .083 .08'4 
winter bleach, drs .087 089 











Quarierly Production Figures 


Director of the Census, William L. 
Austin, announces that factory production 
of fats and oils (exclusive of refined oils 
and derivatives) during the 3 month 
period ending June 30, was as follows: 
Vegetable oils, 527,428,168 Ibs.: fish oil, 
345,842 Ibs.; animal fats, 419,459,934 
lbs., and greases 80,157,729 lbs., a total 
of 1,030,391,673 Ibs. Of the several kinds 


2 
o, 


of fats and oils covered by this inquiry, 
the largest production, 263,882,355 Ibs., 
appears for lard. Next in order is cotton- 
seed oil with 233,004,011 Ibs.: tallow with 
154,757,724 lbs.; linseed oil with 77,513,- 
277 \bs.; coconut oil with 70,477,228 Ibs. ; 
soybean oil with 63,462,531 lbs.; peanut 
oil with 31,444,029 lbs.; corn oil with 
30,453,087 Ibs.; castor with 9,972,980 Ibs. ; 
and babassu oil with 8,298,530 Ibs. 

Production of refined oils during the 
period was as follows: Cottonseed 316,- 
998,904 Ibs.; coconut 79,790,263 Ibs.; pea- 
nut 26,015,477 lbs.; corn 28,408.890 Ibs. ; 
soybean 49,025,761 lIbs.; palm-kernel 4,- 
950,956 Ibs.; palm 25,164,262 Ibs.; and 
babassu 4,660,557 Ibs. 


Story of Glass 

The August issue of Priorities, house 
organ of Prior Chemical Corp., N. Y. 
City, is devoted to the story of glass. The 
tradition is told of its first manufacture 
by a band of hungry sailors, as is the his 
torical fact that rich Romans once hid 
their treasured window panes upon leav- 
ing home. 


Opens N. Y. Office 
The Cleaveland Laboratories & Mfg. Co 
Newark, N. J., announce the opening of 


sales and executive offices in the General 
Motors Bldg., 1775 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Sales of “No-Tarnish,” ‘Maskalaco,” the 
“Alaco” line and “Clearseal” will be con- 
trolled from this N. Y. City office. 
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Pigments 


and Filters 





Important Price Changes 

ADVANCED 

July 31 June 79 

Lead, red, 95% . $0.074 $0.0725 

97% ; , .0765 079 

98% .079 .0775 

Litharge .064 .0625 

White Lead - .06 05% 

Zinc oxide leaded 35% .059 0200 

50% -0592 .0553 
DECLINED 

Phosphotungstic toners, 25 to 30c declines 











Wood Retires 

D. F. Wood, traffic manager of Binney 
& Smith Co. for the past 21 years, retired 
on July 1. He is succeeded by C. D. 
Macknee as traffic manager, J. D. Spruill 
becoming assistant traffic manager and 
Mr. G, Erath, chief clerk. A testimonial 
dinner was held for Mr. Wood on June 
30 attended by the executives and other 
friends of Mr. Wood. After a one-month 
vacation Mr. Wood will remain as traffic 
consultant, being in the office one day a 
week, 


United Changes Name 

Name of United Color & Pigment, 
Newark, N. J., has been changed to the 
United Color & Pigment Co. Division of 
Interchemical Corp. There has been no 
change in the company’s management or 
policies. United Color has been a sub- 
sidiary of Interchemical for some time. 


Rowe on N.P.V.L.A. Board 

Harold Rowe, National Lead vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected to the executive 
committee of the N.P.V.L.A., succeeding 
to the place held formerly by the late Ed- 
ward J. Cornish. At the meeting of the 
committee in Chicago on July 14 a resolu- 
tion in memory of Mr. Cornish was passed 
and presented to his sister, Mrs. A. V. 
Metcalf, 


Earth Pigments 
Receipts of mineral earth pigments de- 
clined from 2,522,000 Ibs. valued at $134,- 
700 in May ’37 to 672,220 Ibs. valued at 
$86,000 during the corresponding month 
of the current year, and chemical pigments 
from 2,155,000 Ibs. valued at $77,735 to 

1,331,000 Ibs. valued at $47,700. 


Marietta Expands 

Marietta Paint & Color has purchased 
the business of the Stille-Young Co. in 
High Point, N. C. Reporting the trans- 
action, George A. La Vallee, president of 
the Marietta company, states that John 
H. Kalte, manager for Stille-Young at 
High Point, has joined the Marietta or- 
ganization together with the sales, pro- 
duction, and laboratory staffs of the Stille- 
Young High Point personnel. 
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Lead Pigments Priced Higher 


Advance in Lead Forces Upward Revisions in Red Lead. 
Litharge, 35% and 50% Leaded Zine Oxides—July was 
Probably the Best Month to Date in Raw Paint Materials— 
Casein Prices Unchanged—Paint and Coatings Makers Opti- 
mistic Over Fall Possibilities— 


Raw paint materials were in_ better 
demand in July than in June. Although 
some easing off in activity was apparent 
in the final week of the month the trade 
was quite optimistic over the fall outlook. 
Building and repair figures are encourag- 
ing and are expected to register still fur- 
ther gains, while the producers of indus- 
trial coatings are already beginning to 
expand operations in anticipation of a 
much busier fall. Sales of finished paints 
and varnishes in July were encouraging 
despite a week of almost uninterrupted 
rain in the eastern portion of the country. 

Lead continues to rise. Red lead pro- 
ducers advanced carload quotations, but 
no change was made in the lL.c.l. prices. 
Litharge and basic lead sulfate and blue 
lead were also quoted higher. The higher 
costs for lead also forced upward revi- 
sions of the 35% and 50% leaded zinc 
oxides. The one weak spot was in some 
of the natural varnish gums and this is 
reported on in the Natural Raw Materials 
Section. Likewise, the weakness in several 
of the important solvents is reviewed in 
detail in the Solvents and Plasticizers 
Section. 

The firmness in casein remains un- 
changed, but no further advances in prices 
were introduced in the past 30 days. 
Carbon black shipments last month were 
in fair quantity and no new price develop- 
ments occurred. The statistical story of 
carbon black in ’37 will be found in the 
Statistical and Technical Data Section 
(blue sheets) this issue, under the title, 
“Pigments and Fillers.” 

The sharp advance in the lead pigments 
last month will have little practical effect 
for the current quarter, for contract prices 
were announced before the recent advance 
and even spot buyers were afforded ample 
opportunity to cover at the lower levels. 
Lithopone quotations remained unchanged 
last month from the higher levels estab- 
lished in June. A fair tonnage moved out 
into consuming channels, 


May Paint Sales Disappointing 


May paint sales continued to show re- 
stricted volume and were disappointing 
to the industry. Total sales reported by 
680 establishments to the Bureau of the 
Census amounted to $36,827,421, as com- 
pared with $45,254,635 in May of last 
year. Sales for the first 5 months have 
amounted to $147,029,009, which compares 
quite unfavorably with $193,402,448 in 
the same months of 737. 

Total industrial sales by 580 establish- 
ments in May was reported at $10,135,607, 
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as against $16,785,249 a year ago, whik 
the 5 months totals were $47,170,645 and 
$75,487,580, respectively. Trade sales were 
comparatively better, for the 5 months 
totals were $84,974,408 and $100,195,172 
Industrial lacquer sales of only $13,890,838 
in the first 5 months, as compared with 
$20,636,831 in the corresponding months of 
’37, reflect the lowly state of the automo- 
tive industry so far this year. 

May calcimines total was reported at 
6,972,494 Ibs., as against 7,348,551 in April, 
and 8,096,527 in May of ’37. Total for 
first 5 months reached 33,981,824 Ibs., 
somewhat under the 38,909,212 lbs. for the 
same months of the previous year. 

While the May paint figures were not 
encouraging a better feeling exists con- 
cerning the immediate months ahead. 
June deliveries of linseed almost equaled 
the 737 level and those made in July are 
thought to have at least equalled the 
volume of July 737. Greater moderniza- 
tion and building activity promises to 
make the fall season a fairly satisfactory 
one. 

Five substantial monthly increases in 
the number of home builders, bringing 
owner-to-occupy residential activities dur 
ing the initial half of ’38 in the 37 eastern 
states to $171,526,000, has greatly cheered 
the building industry, according to the 
F. W, Dodge Corp. 

Summarizing the encouraging trend of 
this classification of construction, the Dodge 
company points out that from $12,641,000 
in January, contracts advanced steadily 
to $40,866,000 in June and that the latter 
figure was more than $2,500,000 better 
than the level reached in the like 737 
month. May this year also topped the 
°37 mark by about $500,000. 

Exports of pigments continued heavy 
in May, preliminary statistics indicate 
Shipments of mineral earth pigments ag- 
gregated 2,275,000 Ibs. valued at $50,000, 
against exports of 2,488,000 Ibs. valued 
at $59,150 in the corresponding month of 
1937. Exports of chemical pigments, 
chiefly carbon black, amounted to 16,808,- 
000 Ibs. valued at $783,200 in May which 
compares with 20,477,000 Ibs. valued at 
$837,000 in the corresponding month of 
1937. 

Although well under levels prevailing 
at this time last year, exports of paint 
materials recovered somewhat during 
May, according to preliminary statistics. 

Total exports of such products for the 
month aggregated $1,715,275, which com- 
pares with $1,465,000 during April and 
$2,021,400 for May last year, 
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Mixed Price Trend in Raw Materials 
Buyers Showing More Interest in Forward Commitments— 
Spot Purchasing Heavier—Better Demand for Raw Tanning 
Materials—Japan Wax Declines—Bone Dry Shellac Advanced 
le—Slightly Improved Tone in Primary Naval Stores Markets 


Buying of natural raw materials ex- 


panded in the past 30 days. The general 
rise in commodity markets had the effect 


of stabilizing confidence and buyers were 


anxious to cover part at least of their 
immediate requirements before prices 
worked into higher levels. However, 


there was still lacking any mass buying, 
or much buying in substantial quantities 
for future deliveries. Purchasing agents 
are still wary of long term commitments 
and are looking for additional evidence 
that the present bullish movement will 
be sustained and broadened over the fall 
months. 

Raw natural tanstuffs were generally 
in good demand. Advances of $2 each 
were made late in the month for ground 
and leaf sumac because of the shortage of 
local stocks. The new prices are: 
$67 per ton, and $69 for leaf. 


ground, 
Mvyrobalans 
Jl at the month-end was quoted at $27.- 
50, a gain of 50c per ton; a similar de- 
cline was reported in Mangrove bark, the 
new price being $24.50. Myrobalans J2 
was off 50c, to a basis of $19.50, while 
Valonia beards dropped $2, to a $47 price 


level. 
Japan Quoted Lower 


The wax markets were generally quiet. 
In the face of light demand Japan was 
reduced 34c and is now being quoted at 
91Ac. practically 
further 


This is replacement 
that not 
anticipated by the trade, even though the 


cost so weakness is 
item is quite competitive at the moment. 
Shipments from Japan have been delayed 
because of the flood conditions in Kobe. 
Carnauba moved 


Certain grades of 


higher, gains of “4c each being reported 
in No. 1 Yellow, No. 2 Yellow, and No. 2 
North 


fairly stable and a slightly better demand 


Country. Beeswax prices were 


was noted. 
Varnish Gums Weak 


The general trend in the natural varnish 
gums was downward in the past 30 days, 
although only a relatively few direct price 
alterations were made in the published 
schedule. A few price changes were on 
the upward side of the market, such as 
the advances of 3gc in Manilla DBB and 
WS. 


ment, 


Demand has shown some improve- 
tend to 
strengthen the price situation, but stocks 


which ordinarily would 
in primary markets are still large and re- 
placement cables in many items indicate 
This 


tends to unsettle local quotations for the 


lower priced offerings. condition 


time being, at least. 
Business in shellac still is quite dull, 
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although July volume was slightly ahead 
of June. Bone Dry was advanced lc, to 
a basis of 19c, but other grades remained 
unchanged. Foreign markets were steady 
with trading light. 

A somewhat firmer tone was in evidence 
in the primary naval stores markets and 
slight price gains were registered in nearly 
all grades of gum rosin. Paper makers 
were fairly heavy purchasers. Shipments 
from the interior are heavy, but actual 
offerings are light, the major portion of 
the production going into storage subject 
to government loans. The net changes in 
the 30-day period at Savannah are shown 
below ‘ 


Net Gain 
or Loss 
July 29* June 30 Last Month 

Be. Rates Clee $3.40 + $0.10 
DD 3.85 3.65 + .15 
E 4.25 3.90 + 35 
F 4.75, 4.35 + .40 
G 4.75 4.65 + §=.05 
H 4.75 4.70 + .05 
I 4.75 4.70 05 
K 4.75 4.70 .05 
M 4.80 4.70 10 
N 5.50 5.30 20 
MEG cn ose teas 5.80 5.80 
WW 6.30 6.35 05 
. 6.40 6.35 05 
Turpentine . 2314 234 


* Last trading day. 


May Varnish Gum Imports 

Imports of ail types of varnish gums 
aggregated 5,246,000 Ibs. valued at $369,- 
000 in May, 9,113,700 
lbs. valued at $773,000 in the correspond- 
ing month of 37. 


compared with 
Among the commodi- 
ties making up this classification receipts 
of damar declined from 1,814,600 to 689,- 
540 Ibs.; kauri, from 261,700 to 10,000 
Ibs.; crude lac, from 1,844,000 to 1,801, 
000 Ibs.; unbleached shellac, from 3,158,000 
to 1,665,575 lbs.; and other varnish gums 
from 2,035,000 to 1,079,000 Ibs. 


Penick Expands 
S. B. Penick & Co, 
botanical drug house, has purchased and 


well-known 


remodeled a spacious 5-story building at 
10th City, 
N. J., for a central assembly and dis- 


and Brunswick sts., Jersey 


tribution plant. Penick’s manufacturing 
department is located at its plant at Lynd- 
hurst, N. J. Executive offices are at 132 
Nassau st., N. Y. City. 


Veitch Retires 


Dr. Fletcher P. Veitch, chief of the 
naval stores division of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, has retired after 


nearly 40 years of service. Carl Speh, 
Dr. Veitch’s assistant, is 


now chief of the division. 


New Stokes Line 
Arrangements have just been completed 
between Standard Machinery Co. of Mys- 


who has been 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
July 31 June 30 

Gum copal Manila MA §$0.06% $0.057% 
Myrobalans J 1 27.50 27.00 
Shellac, bone dry .19 18 
Sumac, grd. 67.00 65.00 

Leaf 69.00 67.00 
Wax Carnauba, 

No. 1 yellow 41 401% 

No. 2 yellow .40 391% 

N. €. 2 a7 3614 

DECLINED 

Albumen, egg, dom. 

cryst. $0.80 $0.82 

Powdered 85 .86 

Imported .80 .82 
Gum damar, Singapore 

No. 1 mY .1734 

No. 2 11% 11% 
Mangrove bark 24.50 25.00 
Myrobalans J 2 19.50 20.00 
Valonia beards 45.00 47.00 
Wax Japan 09% 10 











Stokes Machine Co., 
of Philadelphia, whereby the latter be- 


tic, Conn., and F. J. 


comes sole sales agent for the complete 


line of Standard plastic molding presses. 


X-Rays in Industry 
In recent years the use of X-rays and 
radium for inspection of important en- 


gineering structures has increased con- 
siderably. This is especially the case 


where failure would result in heavy eco- 
nomic losses, or where human safety is 
involved. 

Recognizing this, the A.S.T.M. has re- 
7 on Radio- 
the usual 
procedure of the parent body the Com- 


cently organized Committee E 


graphic Testing. Following 
mittee membership includes producers of 
articles subject to X-ray inspection, users 
of products subjected to this inspection, 
makers of X-ray apparatus and radium 
capsules, and research workers. 

The fundamental purpose of the Com- 
mittee is to place the industrial use of 


radiography on a common sense basis 


Lohrer Dies 
Conrad Lohrer, Sr., 
the White 
St. Louis, for about 30 years, died of a 
on July 9 at St. 


Hospital after an illness of 3 weeks. 


75, president of 
Paste Co., 2320 Chestnut st., 
ailment 


heart John’s 


In New Locations 

The 
removal of its office from 230 Park ave., 
N. Y. City, to 17 Battery pl., N. Y. City. 
The new telephone number is Whitehall 
3-8593. John L. 


Resinox Corporation announces 


Buckner is president of 


the Resinox Corporation and Charles 
Lichtenberg is sales manager. 
The O. Hommel Co. recently moved 


their N. Y. City office from 421 7 ave., to 
200 W. 34 st. 


Solvay’s St. Louis office is now at 


3615 Olive st., with M. S. Johnson as 
manager. 






Wall St. 


Notes 


Du Pont Reports 7le 

Earnings of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
showed a slight gain in the second quar- 
ter. Estimated net for the period was 
7lc a share, against 65c in the preceding 
quarter and $2.07 in the second quarter 
last year. 

Du Pont received about 22c a share from 
its General Motors’ dividends during the 
period, the same as in the first quarter, 
so that earnings from chemical operations 
were about 49c a share against 43c a 
share in the first quarter. A year ago du 
Pont had dividends for the quarter equal 
to 90c a share for G. M. and operating 
earnings of about $1.17 a share. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co. in 
preliminary report for six months ended 
June 30, states that the company earned 
$1.36 a share on its common stock, com- 
paring with $3.41 a share in first six 
months of ’37. 

For quarter ended June 30, ’38, indi- 
cated earnings (based on a comparison of 
company’s reports for first quarter of fis- 
cal year and the 6 months period) were 
equal to 71c a share, comparing with $2.07 
a share in quarter ended June 30, ’37, and 
65c a share in quarter ended March 31, 
38. 

Air Reduction Net Up 

Report of Air Reduction and wholly- 
owned subsidiaries for quarter ended June 
30, subject to audit, shows net profit of 
$888,757 after depreciation, federal in- 
come taxes, etc., equal to 35c a share on 
2,563,992 shares of capital stock. This 
compares with $2,289,498 or 90c a share 
on 2,542,601 shares in June quarter of 
previous year and $795,590 or 3lc a share 
on 2,563,992 shares in March quarter of 
1938. 

For 6 months ended June 30, indicated 
net profit, as compiled from company’s 
quarterly reports, was $1,684,347, equal to 
66c a share, comparing with $4,240,437 or 
$1.67 a share for the 6 months ended June 
30, 1938. 


Victor Earns $119,297 

Victor Chemical Works reports, for the 
quarter ended June 30, net profit of $119,- 
297 after charges and federal income tax, 
but before deduction for undistributed 
profits tax, equivalent to 17c a share on 
the 696,000 shares of capital stock. This 
compares with $158,613 for the corre- 
sponding quarter of last year, equivalent, 
on the same share basis, to 23c a share. 

Net profit for the 6 months ended June 
30, °38, amounted to $275,544 or 39c a 
share, compared with $342,487 or 49c a 
share in first half of ’37. 
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Chemical Fund, Inc., Offered July 15 


As a Mutual Investing Company It Will Hold Stocks in 
Corporations Producing Raw Chemicals or Chemical Prod- 
ucts—Du Pont Reports 7le a Share for 2nd Quarter—Earn- 
ings of Most Companies for June Quarter Show Improvement 


Over Previous 3 Months— 


The increasing importance of the chem- 
ical industries in every field of economic 
activity is reflected in the public offering 
July 15 of 1,000,000 shares of Chemical 
Fund, Inc., by F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. 
The purpose of the Fund is to provide a 
means of diversified investment in selected 
companies engaged in the chemical and 
chemical process industries. 

An initial offering of 10,000 shares of 
the Fund was recently sold privately at 
the price of $10 per share. The price of 
the current public offering will vary from 
day to day according to the market fluctu- 
ations of the securities held by the Fund. 
Chemical Fund, Inc., has an authorized 
capitalization of 2,500,000 shares of $1 
par value, of which 1,000,000 shares are 
currently offered. The company has no 
funded debt or preferred stock. All of its 
funds and securities will be held by the 
Commercial Trust Co. of N. J. as cus- 
todian. 

It is the present intention of the com- 
pany to qualify as a “mutual investment 
company” under the Federal Revenue Act 
of 1938, in order to take advantage of the 
special tax treatment accorded such com- 
panies under that Act. 

According to the prospectus, the hold- 
ings of Chemical Fund, Inc., will be re- 
stricted to an approved list, subject to 
change as conditions indicate, of corpora- 
tions producing raw chemicals or chemi- 
cal products, and companies in whose 
operations the science of chemistry may 
play an increasingly vital part. Among 
such companies are those engaged in the 
manufacture of such products as Cello- 
phane, drugs, explosives, fertilizers, glass, 
metal alloys, paints, paper, petroleum 
products, photographic materials, plastics, 
rayon, rubber, sugar, vegetable oils and 
soap. 

The initial approved list of companies 
in which the Fund may invest contains, 
in addition to the strictly classified chemi- 
cal companies, such corporations as East- 
man Kodak, International Nickel, New 
Jersey Zinc, and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, in view of the important part 
played by chemical processes in their in- 
dustrial activities. 

The management has retained the 
chemical and engineering firm of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass., es- 
tablished in 1886, as consultants on tech- 
nical aspects of the chemical industry, and 
to advise on trends and developments hav- 
ing a bearing on securities in or eligible 
for the company’s portfolio. 

Chemical Fund, Inc., has entered into 
an agreement with F. Eberstadt & Co., 


Chemical Industries 


Inc., providing for general management 
and supervision of the company’s affairs, 
subject to the Board of Directors, which 
inciudes Williams Haynes, Auguste Rich- 
ard, F. Eberstadt, James J. Minot, Jr., 
Franz Schneider, Jr., Ernest C. Brelsford, 
and Maynard E. Simond. 


Mathieson Alkali Earnings Up 

Mathieson Alkali Works’ earnings in 
the June quarter, amounting to 18c a 
common share, were slightly above the 16c 


a share reported in the first 3 months. 
In addition, there were substantial profits 
from export business during the period 
which were not included in the results. 
Earnings from this source normally are 
included in the report for the final quar- 
ter. The June quarter this year compares 
with 58c a share reported in the like pe- 
riod of 1937. 

Mathieson reports for quarter ended 
June 30, net profit of $193,152 after de- 
preciation, depletion, federal income and 
undistributed profits taxes, etc., equivalent 
after dividend requirements on 7 per cent. 
preferred stock, to 18c a share on 828,181 
no-par shares of common stock. This com- 
pares with $516,726 or 58c a share on 830,- 
428 common shares in June quarter of 
previous year and $172,400 or 16c a share 
on 828,181 common shares in quarter 
ended March 31, ’38. 

For 6 months ended June 30, net profit 
was $365,552 equal to 34c a share on 
828,181 common shares, comparing with 
$993,778 or $1.10 a share on 830,428 com- 
mon shares for the 6 months ended June 
SO; 37. 


Dow Yearly Report 


Report of Dow Chemical and_ subsid- 
iaries for fiscal year ended May 31, 1938, 
certified by independent auditors, shows 
net profit of $3,895,269 after interest, de- 
preciation, federal income and undis- 
tributed profits taxes, minority interest, 
etc., equal after preferred dividend re- 
quirements, to $3.91 a share on 945,000 
shares of no-par common stock. For year 
ended May 31, 1937, net profit was $4, 
089,113, equal to $4.15 a share on common. 

Current assets as of May 31, 1938, in 
cluding $2,494,314 cash and U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, amounted to $13,276,543, 
and current liabilities were $3,343,732 
compared with cash and U. S. Govern 
ment securities of $4,187,328, current as- 
sets of $12,924,256 and current liabilities 
of $3,708,223 on May 31, 1937. Inven 


tories were $8,425,316 against $6,278,534 
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SODIUM ACETATES CROTONIC ACID 


“SODACET” (Trade Mark) CH.,-CH—CH-COOH 
(Special 90% Sodium Acetate) 








for preparation high boiling esters 
SODIUM ACETATE 60% used as paint, varnish, and resin 


Granular and Powdered plasticizers 





SODIUM 
ACETATE ANHYDROUS 


SODIUM DIACETATE 


- . e cr » >» es . . 
(33-35% Available Acetic Acid) Teehnieal and C. P. Odorless Grades 


NIACEI 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Sales Office and Plant + Niagara Falls, N.Y. 








ACETAMIDE 


for soldering pastes and fluxes 



















Dvestuff Solvent—Organie Synthesis 


AMMONIUM ACETATE 


for dye mordant—stripping and 


levelling agent— Pharmaceuticals 














OXYGEN AND HYDROGEN PLANTS 


Production Units Will Be Installed 
Adjacent to Plants of Large Users - 


* * * 





Some of Our Products — 
Oxygen Acetylene Generators 
Acetylene “Hobart” Electric Welders 
Hydrogen Carbide-Soda Lime 
Ethvlene Welding Rods, Gas and Electric 


Welding and Cutting Torches 
Safety Pressure Regulators 
Gas Lighters 


Nitrous Oxid 


Cyclopropane 
















TY Helium a Goggles and Helmets — Hose 
}} br tewuuon Member # = Carbon Dioxid Lead-Burning Equipment 
4 Liquid Oxygen Anesthesia Equipment 
| 4 Carbon Dioxid- Oxygen Tents (for Sale or Rental) 
; »e patati | ars . 
f Oxygen Mixtures Resuscitation Apparatus 
: . Emblem of 4 . ' >] _— - ‘ . ‘ > — : 
[BUSINESS CHARACTER PURITAN COMPRESSED GAS CORPORATION 
ber eer i Pioneer Gas Manufacturers 
b ieetdietion 4 General Offices — 
Berens Hi Sundingin Kansas City, Mo. Several Principal Cities 


f NAME~PRODUCT~POLICY 





Chemical Industries 





Heavy Chemicals, Coal-tar Products, Dye-and-@ 
Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and 


e 
Pra Ces C gar rer fl Sizes, Fertilizer and Insecticide M aterials, 


Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals, Naval Stores, 
Fats and Oils, etc. € 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers £3 o. b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are s: 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise designated. 


specified. Products sold f. 0. b. works are specified as such. 
Import chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to maker’s prices and 


indicated “second hands.” 
Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations commonly used. 


Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock 
Materials sold f. 0. b. works or delivered are so designated 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are price 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantitie 
or both. Containers named are the original packages mos 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1937 Average $1.10 - Jan. 1938 $1.20 - July 1938 $1.2: 





Current 


1938 














1937 Current 1938 1937 
Market ow High Low _ High Market Low High Low Hig 
Acetaldehyde, drs. c-l, wks Jb. 14 -14 ine 14 Monochloracetic, tech, bbls Ib. .16 -18 16 18 .16 18 
Acetaldol, 95%, 50 gal drs ; + - oi - pom egg aha ore -Ib 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 
wks pasate ate 63 SRD, 21 ae ool ; 4 ; uriatic, cbys, 
Acetamide, tech, Icl, kegs. 1b. 39 43 BP 43 sda -43 c-l, wks pecan: i) oe 1.50 Pee Boo 606 835 =—s« 4.50 
Acetanalid, tech, 150 Ib bbls lb. ae 632 .29 ode .24 29 CRS WEE hovers 100 Ib... 1.00 oes 1.0 ee 1.00 
Acetic Anhydride, drs, 20°, cbys, c-l, wks ..100Ib.  ... 175 sine 1.75 1.45 1.75 
f.o.b. wks, frt all’d ..... Ib. 10% .11 10% .11 13 aS eee | ae 1.10 ree 1.10 ; 1.10 
Acetin, tech, drs Ib. Be ; wo YY 033 22°. c-l, cbys, wks ..100 Ib. ... 2.25 ee 2.25 1.95 2.25 
Acetone, tks, f.0.b. wks, frt a er 10000: ... 1.60 ged 1.60 Aree 1.60 
all’d ee  —— oll > eae Ib. .06%4 .07% .06% .07% 106% .07% 
drs, c-l, f.0.b. wks, frt all’d Ib, 05% . 05% .05% .07% N & W, 250 1b bbls .......Ib. 85 .87 .85 .87 : .87 
Acetyl chloride, 100 Ib cbys Ib, .55 68 eh) 68 95 68 Naphthenic, 240-280s.v.,drslb.  .10 “as 10 13 10 14 
SIMGRES, AES... sc oc cnsc. i ee -05 ae .05 .05 -10 
Naphthionic, tech,250lbbblslb.  .60 -65 -60 -65 -60 -65 
Nitric, 36°, 135 lb cbys, c-l, 
on cca ee 
, °, c-l, cbys, wks. . Ib. ¢ 
Abietic, Ane, _— cue lb 0934 .10 .0934 .10 06% «10 40°, ebys, cl, wks. -100 Ib. Ree 6.00 coal 6.00 ee ee 
Acetic, 28%, 40 s, 42°, c-l, cbys, wks. . Be sess ‘ sin - oes . 
cl. wks... 100 Ibs. 2.23 2.23 2.23 2.53 CP, cbys, delv .........]b,  .11% 612% 11% 12% 611% 12% 
ttoctat, Peles wks ‘7 Ibs. 7.62 7.62 7.62 8.70 Oxalic, 300 Ib bbls, wks, or sae i a ae 
glacial, ‘ s, cl, iS ie Sen es)! ae 4 - 10% - IV 
wks... 100 Ibs. 0.25 10.25 10.50 12.43 Phosphoric, 85%,USP,cbys Ib. 12-14 121412 
Acetylsalicylic, USP, 225 lb 0 60 50%, acid, c-l, drs, wks. Ib.  .06 .08 -06 08 a cae 
Aa wg’ tS edebae: one 60 eee 60 a 6 75%, acid, e-l, pet = _ 7 ri et en a "20 2 
Cc, zs, é068 >. sue oy ‘ ye ° «/ ~ CY s, q 4 ‘ . of . . 
Anthranilic. ref'd. bbls ...1b. 1.15 129 115 1:29 185 1.00 a CO 40 35 4013840 
tech, bbls... . ae 7 aa 7 ionic, 98% ‘ oa: a} om ; 22 
Satecry, ahve, wks ...100 Ibs. 1.60 2.55 1.60 2.85 1.35 2.60 — wane = ié 17% 16 117% 16 .17% 
Benzoic, tech, 100 Ib kgs ..lb. —.43 .47 43 4 43 F waren 
USP. 100 ib kes. Ib 3489s 8418913430 —— tech, ee 10 1.05 
Boric, tech, gran, 80 tons, 6) eee Ib. 1.45 1.63 1.45 1.63 1.30 1.48 
bes, del ton a 96.00 95.00 96.00 ... 95.00 er, pe 1} 35 35s 38 35 38 
Broenner's, bbls ..... Ib. 1 Sapa Prmece Ricinoleic, bbls ..------. coo a a 
ic, edible, c-l, wks,cbyslb. 1.2 30 1.20 1.30 1. 3 “sen Magen ROOTS ee Nea . 
gg gp ———. . “= os "32 ss 32 — tech, 125 lb bbls, 33 33 33 
mire = tT ee. ean oe nee. 
og ahaa "4 a 21 USP. tbls -........--d 40 48 90 AB oi 
Camphoric, drs ........... Ib. 5.50 5.70 5.50 5.70 5.50 5.70 Sebacic, eel ee a. a of i oe ‘75 
Chicago, bbls sa aes “eae soe “QO ee sere ee 250 Ib bbis. wks 1h. 17 18 17 18 I7 P 
oe eee Ib. .03% 05 03% .05 .03% .05 Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks. ton oa — ee a 7 ae 
Chromic, 9934 %, drs. delv Ib. .15%4  .17% 151% 117% 615% 116% BE pee weope Mi os TOS Cw... SOR TS 16.50 
Citric, USP, crys, 230 Ib . * - ors aa *4 26 c-l, cbys, wks ....1001b, . bas ‘Du ‘iin ou a oi 
BF ie gran, bbls ... Ib. H = "2514 ‘D314 126% 1264 29 ET ge wken wath mo ; 
yd, ° ) egrets . 4) 7/2 4) 72 4072 20 4 " . 
Cleve’s, 250 Ib bbls B30 8 oe ae oe ee — sical " te ... 00 ... 18 «.. 1 
Bie ee re Tannic, tech, 300 tb bbls Ib. 40-47 4047197 
yg ivleten =e . ad : sia ; Tartaric, , gran, powd, a nas ‘ ey 
a ke ek ee ke ek ie 300 tb bbls ......... Wh. .27%4 2734 244.2784 2134-2514 
rt —_— 1 a gal. +d lad ‘ re ae , Tobias, 250 Ib bbls ....... Ib. — a ane Py 2°00 2'80 
pe my Sie Wee, Set Ib nos nos 09% 11% WY, Trichloroacetic bottles ... i. 2.00 os . 175 : 135 
“pagel eae ep eR a . + Ive VIA . > ee ; 4 EE Oe cer ey o vee JA. eee . a i . 
Crotonic, bbls, delv ...... Se | -50 21 1.00 eb 1.00 age EE os ai Ib. no price sar 
Formic, tech, 140 Ib drs. Ib. :102%4 111% 110% 111% 110% 213 Tunaetle, sock, bole 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 
Fumaric, bbls Ib. -60 -60 3p -60 ao ashe Aake 225 lb 
Fuming, see Sulfuric (Oleum) bbls : eigen if, 82 60 (§2 .60 47 .60 
Gallic, tech, bbls ..... Ib, .75 .79 re fe a .65 7 TAS i aaa et wm: 13 18 ri 18 ai 17 
USP, bbls ; > 8 31 7 1 27 #8 dork, =. LOR ANS . 2 2 2.235. 2% 15 
Gamma, 225 Ib bbls, wks . Ib. 85 aoe nn ane - 74 28 24 28 2% 28 
H, 225 ib bbls, wks lb. 150 © 55 50.55 50.55 Mie er gp ; Peas 
ee ee cha 5 : F . Alcohol, Amy! (from Pentane) ‘ sia +45 1 
iettles so. -<.--..- sath 2.30 2.20 2.30 ie ie cll) lle lite 1133 
Hydrobromic, 34% conct 155 ——_....- . 16 a 26 08 
PP es be Myon in Ib. -42 .44 42 44 -40 -42 Amyi, secondary, tks, delv i” as 08% ... 08% 08% 
Hydrocvanic, cyl. wks 80 1.30 80 1.30 .80 1.30 ee a a 
Hydrofluoric, 30%, 400 Ib ; otal: 268 “1:00 68 1.00 65 1.10 
bbls, wks 07 07% .07 07% .07 07% ee ga 
Hydrofluosilicic, 35%, 400 pe ange oni \yoaeataame 081% 08% .09 08 
bbls, wks ... , «610% «61S 10%} 10H AS ol aa Lek. eee, 
Lactic, 22%,dark,500|bbblslb. 0214 .0234 102% .02% [0214 102% fet ail’d Abed 09% 09% 10 09% 1 
22%, light ref'd, bbls ...Ib. 0314 .03% 103% 103% 0314 103% Dats seniliis in. 
44%. light, 500 Ib bbls . Ib. .0514 .0534 105% 105% 10514 053% pee Se a ll ee 
Oa eres ee aus «tb. O67 06 06 06K 064 06% cl, drs, dely........lb.d ... .07 ... 107 107 .08 
50%, water white, 500 : Capryl, drs, tech, wks . .Ib. =m 85 85 
USP hase * 4 nt 208 2H Ginnamie, bottles .....1b. 2.00 2150 2.00 2:50 2.00 3.65 
Lauric ‘drs ae : ee: ; ‘08% :09 08% 09 ; . iy agi aaa page 33 33 35 33 
Laurent’s, 250 lb bbls .....Ib. 45 46 © 445 46 © 645 46 Pegi ee ea gal. 25 "25 29 
Levulinic, 5 lb bot, wks. ..Ib, Ss 2.00 efits 2.00 : router schedule. cl 
Linoleic, bbls aterea x ‘oe 2 16.20 drs, wks ee ae a ee 
Maleic, powd, kgs ........1b.  .30 -40 30 40 29 40 Denatered. SD. No, 1. tks 3 * 7 6 
Malic, powd, kes +b 45 6045 160 145 160 Le. as SC lC OO Ce 
Metanillic, 250 lb bbls ib. 60 65 60.65 60-65 oe eo s - 2a AS — 
; - y be 9A 7t 4 a 71 I 3 7% Tt ety ae ‘ P 
erates ee ene O08" "009" “008° 008" 008° py ¢ Yellow grades 25e per 100 Ibs. less in each case; d Spot prices are 
; sits j : ? Ic higher; e Anhydrous is Se higher in each case; f Pure prices are Ic 
higher in each case. 
a Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher in each case; USP $15 higher; ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bb's; 
b Powdered citric is %c higher; kegs are in each case %c higher than carboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; less-than-carlots, lcl; drums, drs; kexs, 
bbls.; y Price given is per gal. kgs; powdered, powd; refined, ref’d; tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., w<s. 
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Alcohol, Diacetone 








on 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Alcohols (continued) : 
Diacetone, pure, c-l, drs. 
. ST 1S are 11% AS. wesc 11% 
—_ contract, drs, c-l, 
Be PR ice ein ea 10% 10% 
Ethyl, 190 proof, molasses, , ; 
SAE RANG sa gal. g 4.4914 4.04 4.51% 4.05 4.07 
m4 UN esos ecreens gal. g 4.5534 4.10 4.59% 4.11 4.12 
od ee —s hs 4.56% 4.11 4.58% 4.12 4.13 
absolute, drs 4.88 4.95 4.40 4.93 4.54 6.08% 
Furfuryl, tech, 500 Ib y- ib .30 35 .30 a .30 sao 
— Secondary tks, delv lb. ... «ka se «AZ ib 112 
G68, COV. -. cies 1 ee 13 sie old sham aka 
Normal, dra, wks ....16. 3:25 3.50 3.328 356 3:25 3.50 
Isoamyl, prim, cans, wks lb. ... i ae RY oe 32 
drs, Icl, delv.. s > rene ‘aa 27 oad 
Isobutyl, ref’d, Icl, drs ..Ib. ... -10 10 -10 
eer 1 seve 09% 09% . 09% 
re We nas 08% osy . 08% 


Isopropyl, ref’d, 91%, el, 
phe f.o.b. wks, frt 


_t (ES er .36 
Ref’d 98%, drs. f.0.b. wks, 
SEO MIE hadscceees gal. 41 
Tech 91%, drs, above 
NO ence cienacee-s |) ae 33% 
tks, same terms ...gal. ... -28% 
Tech 98%, drs, above 
NOPD os ois oe des ga ase 37% 
tks, above terms ..gal. ... 32% 
Spec Solvent, tks, wks gal. ... .24 
Aldehyde ammonia, 100 gal 
drs . aace ee a vaio .80 82 
a Bisulfite, bbls, 
oes i? 


delv 
Aldol, 95%, 55 and 110 gal 
drs, dele... .... ee -20 
Alphanaphthol, crude, 300 Ib 


2 
Alphanaphthylamine, 350 Ib 
Ee Ree a 7 | 34 
Alum, ammonia, lump, c-l, 
bbls, wks ...1001b. 3.40 3.65 
dely NY, Phila ...1001b. ... 3.40 
Granular, e-l, s. 
wks 100 1b. 3.15 3.40 
Powd, els ‘bbls, wks 100lb._... 3.55 
Chrome, bbis ...1001b, 6.50 6.75 


Potash, lump, c-l, bbls, 


wks ; : 
Granular, c-l, bbls, 
WEE, ors ica ats 100 lb. 3.40 3.65 
Powd, el, bbls, wks 100 9 3.80 4.05 
Soda, bbls, wks .... .100 ae Ka A." 
Aluminum metal, e-l, NY 100 i : 
Acetate, 20%, bbls ....1b. .07% .09 
Basic powd, bbls, dely Ib, .40 .50 
Chloride anhyd,99%,wks lb. .07 AZ 
93%, wks Me 
Crystals, c-l, drs, wks lb. .06 06% 
Solution, drs, wks ....Ilb. .023% .03% 
—" 309 %o sol bbls, c-l, 


Petree Ib. ad 
Pr ed 96%, light, 90 7 
Uh GOI aceciare w oa-sta-s me 2 «a 
heavy, bbls, wks ...... ie .029 03% 
Gieate. dre . os cccccowc: lb. .16% .18% 
Palmitate, RRs orcas secre | See “ag 
Resinate, pp., bbls ...... ier = “no 


Stearate, 100 Ib bbls ....1b, 19 al 
Sulfate, com, c-l, bgs, 


| RESET anes 100Ib, ««... L.1S 
e-l, bbls, wks .....1001b. ... 1 
Sulfate, i iron-free, c-l, bes, 

Pe) OOlb ... 00 

a * bbls, wks . 100 || ne 2 

Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kgs lb. , ES 
Ammonia anhyd fert com, tksIb. 04% .05% 

Ammonia anhyd, 100 Ib cyl lb. .16 22 
26°, 800 lb drs, aay - ....lb, .02% .02% 

Aqua 26°, tks, NH ...cont. ... .05 

tk wagon a. | | eee .02 


Ammonium Acetate, kgs ose «40 saa 
Bicarbonate, bbls, f.o. ~ 
Ob. §.15 5.71 


wks 
Bifluoride. 300 Ib big Ib, .14% .16% 
carbonate, tech, 500 Ib 


bbls sibs 08 12 
Chloride, White, 100 . 
bbls, wks O00 lb. 4.45 4.90 
Gray, 250 lb bbls, ‘wn 
RO re 100 lb. 5.50 6.25 
Lump, 500 lbs cks spot Ib. 10% «.11 
Lactate, 500 lb bbls ....1b.  .15 16 
Laurate, bbls a 23 


Linoleate, 80% anhy d, 


NIN ors re ie a aes 1 ere 15 
Naphthenate, bbls ...... eee <a 
Nitrate, tech, cks ....... Ib, .038 .0405 
Oleate, drs | ere “nS 
Oxalate, neut, cryst, ‘powd. 

Roast Se atch Ib, .19 .20 
Perchlorate, kgs ....... See -16 


Persulfate, 112 lb kgs ..lb.  .21 24 
Phosphate, dibasic tech, 


powd, 325 lb bbls .... .Ib. 07% .10 
Ricinoleate, bbls ....... i eee Bt 
Stearate, anhyd, bbls ...lb. ... .24 

Peete. BMS... iss cass | ree 07% 


36 39% .45 


-80 -82 .80 82 


-17 

20 
52 52 
32 34 32 34 
3.40 3.65 3.00 3.25 
-- 340 3.15 3.40 
3.15 3.40 2.75 3.00 
‘ 3.55 3.15 3.40 
6.50 6.75 6.50 7.25 
3.65 3.90 3.25 3.50 
3.40 3.65 3.00 3.25 
3.80 4.05 3.40 3.65 
3.25 a 3.25 
20.00 19.00 20.00 
07% .10 .09 -10 

40 50 - , 

07 12 .07 12 
05 08 05 08 


1.15 1.35 1.35 
1.35 1.55 1.55 
2.00 ... 1.90 
2.20 ... 2.05 
a 
04% 105% 104% 105% 
16 2S t«dG 22 
02% .02% .02% .02% 
05 04% .05 
02 02 


6.25 5.00 6.25 
104% .11 10% 11 
15 -16 15 16 
ae 
ware “5 iT 15 
eae eke ‘ ‘ 
-038 0405 .03% .04 
Sere she ih 10 
19 22% .22% = .23 
eres -16 ; 16 
21 24 21 24 
07% .10 07% .10 
: 15 : 
4 
07% 


g Grain alcohol 20c a gal. higher in each case. 
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yi TURNER Chemicals are backed by 


b 75 years of experience 


insuring you 
a uniform product of the highest standard 


ey —yet priced to meet competition. 


Caustic Potash 
Caustic Soda 
Potassium Carbonate 
Oxalic Acid 
Phosphorus Compounds 
Sodium Chlorate 
Bleaching Powder 
Persulphate of Ammonia 
Persulphate of Potash 
Aluminum Stearate 
Calcium Stearate 
Zinc Stearate U. S. P. 
White Oils 
Petrolatum 


Insecti-Sol 
(Colorless, Odorless Insecticide Base) 


LIQUID CAUSTIC SODA 


We maintain local delivery tank truck 
service throughout the Metropolitan 


New York area. 
& 


JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 


RIDGEFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


4oth St. & Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Serving the Chemical Industry for over 75 years 


Chemical Industries 


83 Exchange Pl., Providence, R. 1.; 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ItMILAL 














MISS JONES, WIRE 
BEMIS ITS MARVELOUS 
HOW THEIR WATERPROOF 
BAGS KEEP FOOD 
FACTOR Y- 


To keep desired moisture in 
and ruinous moisture out... 
ship in BEMIS WATERPROOF BAGS 


You can ship powdered and granular prod- 
P | L i 

ucts which may be affected by atmospheric 

conditions with greater safety and economy 

in Bemis Waterproof Bags. They keep your 

products factory-fresh until ready for use. 

Now replacing bulky, costly containers for 
P oO y d 


hundreds of manufacturers. 


Y, 
16 PROVE JUST WHAT WE SA 


AIL THE COUPON: ° * 
- DONT DELAY / 


; G CO. 
—_— os hg ouis, Mo. * 
pone 1€, Brooklyn, N. wialoit 

aple Be mis Wa a 
ails Pthout obligation. 












5104 Secon 
y ‘ih me 
( er eme As Se ( 
atl mer 
Bag and full de stails 
pr oot Do 






Name— 
Firm 


Address 









City 
Product 
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Ammonium Sulfate 


Deeex Prices 


Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 








Ammonium (continued). 


Sulfate, dom, f.o.b., bulk ton ne 26.75 26.50 28.50 26.00 28.00 
Sulfocyanide, pure, kgs..lb.  ... +55 ae 55 = «55 
Amy] Acetate (from pentane) 
SER as, ch eaioarie lb. eae .10 .10 s1T%Q 11% 
tech, drs, delv ers : “la -11 42 11% .13% 
Secondary, tks, dely ..1b. |... cl oe 08% 
c-l, drs. delv ......... Ib ... 08% ... 86% ... OOM 
tks, ee. We cate 08% ... 08% ... 08% 
Chloride, norm, drs, wks lb. .56 .68 -56 68 56 .68 
mixed, drs, wks ...... Ib, .07 O77 = .07 077 07 .077 
CGC WUE & ns sexes Ks ae .06 éie .06 nar .06 
Mercaptan, oo ee |: 1.10 ane 1.10 ae 1.10 
Oleate, Icl. wks, drs ....lb.  ... «25 Roe ‘25 ents Py +.) 
Stearate, Icl, wks, drs . Ib... -26 Pe -26 en 26 
Amylene, drs, wks ....... ip; 202 <i 402 @=f1 102 ~=««12 
PRO ORS 52 eck eens ) | ae -09 ws -09 ee .09 
Aniline Oil, 960 Ib drs and 
GOR cokes wae ew ass eee Ib. 14% .17% .14% .17% =«15 17% 
Annatto fine ............. lb. .34 sat .34 cae 34 sar 
— eee | ee we rear 45 a ey i 
a ihe ts Sips a aT eaten ee 18 ate 18 18 
Pe: AEE sublimed, 125 
LS irae 1D, a -65 ois 65 -50 -65 
Antimony metal slabs, ton 
lots [ee 1034 .103%4 .14 135 .17% 
Butter of, see Chloride. 
Chloride, soln cbys ..... te 17 : Bie 4 ine PB ivf 
Needle, powd, bbls .....1b 12% = .14 12% .16 14 19% 
Oxide, 500 lb bbls ...... Ib 11% .12% .11% .16% .14% .16% 
Salt, 63% to 65%, tins. .lb. .26 27 -26 <ag 42 24 
Sulfuret, golden, bbls ...1b ona 23 sae “ae 22 23 
Archil, conc, 600 Ib bbls ..1b.  .21 ay f 4 | EP yj a1 a7 
Double, 600 lb bbls ..... Ib, .18 -20 18 .20 18 -20 
Aroclors, wks ............ Ib, .18 .30 18 .30 18 .30 
ASTOWTOOL. BOL 66s s%.00 000 Ib, .08% .09 08% .09 08% .09%4 
Arsenic, Métal ..........2. Ib. .42 44 -42 44 42 -44 
Red, 224 lb cs kgs ..... eS aegis 153% .. 18% . 15% 
White, 112 lb kgs ......]lb. .03 .04 .03 .04 .03 .04 
Barium Carbonate precip, 
200 Ib bgs, wks on 52.50 62.50 52.50 62.50 52.50 62.50 


Nat (witherite) 90% Pg 
c-l, wks, bes .. ton 41.00 43.00 41.00 44.00 42.00 45.00 
Chlorate. 112 Ib kgs, NY Ib. 16% .17% .16% .17% .16% .17% 

——? 600 lb bbls, weer 


ee a Gee err ‘ae 92. HY 77.00 92. 7. 74. 1 92.00 
Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs ; é eS P 12 
Hydrate, 500 lb bbls ... .Ib. 0436 05% 04% ‘be 0436 05% 
PU UEEREES IO 5a 50 osasecae Ib. .07 08% .07 08% .07 08% 

Barytes, floated, 350 lb bbls 

re ean tom ... 23.65 os0 0500 was, Satan 
Bauxite, bulk, mines .....ton 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 
Bentonite, c-l, 325 mesh, bgs, 

TE ton ©... 16:00 .-. 16.00 ..-. 16.00 
Ue |: ee eee: ton ... 11.00 ove 200 oc, eee 


—_— tech, 945 lb 


wk .60 62 -60 -62 .60 .62 

Sansens (feud), 90%, Ind, 
yee gal tks, ft all’d..gal. ... 16 Pave 16 Lae 16 
90% C1 GES. ccc snes ae al oe <al ne -21 
Ind ae tks, frt all’d gal. ... 16 ayete -16 oe 16 


—— Base, ‘dry, 250 Ib 
bl 


Benzoyl Chioride,00 lbdrslb. .40 .45 .40 145 .40 48 
Benzyl Chloride, 95- 97% rfd, 


Ser ee re Ib. .30 .40 -30 -40 .30 .40 
TOR ARIS icine tele iacdc 25 26 25 .26 25 26 
Beta- Naphthol, 250 lb bbl, 
wks Ib. .23 .24 sa0 .24 By .24 
Naphthylamine, ‘sublimed, 
eee >. 1.25 ios 1.25 1.35 1:25 135 
Tech, 200 lb bbls ....]b.  .51 52 oa -52 ian ae 
Bismuth metal ........... Ib. 1.05 1.75 1.00 1.10 1.00 1.10 
Chloride, boxes ........ Ib. 3.20 3.25 3.20 325 3.20 3.25 
Hydroxide, boxes ...... Hh. 3:15 320 S35 S20 aa5 Sa 
Oxychloride, boxes ..... Ib. 2.95 2:95 4225 3.04 
Subbenzoate, boxes ..... lh: 3:25 3:30 S325 3.30 S25 3.30 
Subcarbonate, kgs ......]b. 1.13 1.16 z.13 1.58 1.23 1.58 
Trioxide, powd, boxes ..lb.. 3.S7 ee 3.57 3.45 3.57 
Subnitrate, fibre, drs ...Ib. 1.03 1.06 1.03 1.48 1.22 1.48 


Rlackstrap, cane (see Molasses, 

Blackstrap), 
Blanc Fixe, 400 lb bbls, wks ton 440.00 75.00 40.00 75.00 40.00 75.00 
en Powder, 800 lb drs, 


c-l, wks, contract. .100 Ib. sx 300 : 2.00 : 2.00 
Icl. drs, wks ... Ib. 2.25 3.60 2.25 3.60 2.25 3.60 
Rlood, dried, f.o.b., NY. “unit ae 3.10 2.50 3.10 3.10 4.30 
Chicago, high grade ...unit ..- 3.00 2.35 3.35 3.00 4.65 
Imported shipt re ae 3.35 2.90 3.45 3.25 4.10 
Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 
Prussian Soluble .....lb. .36 .37 -36 ‘37 -36 Bs 
Ultramarine,* dry, wks, 
bbls ota ee Pe ih | eee P| -10 es! 
Regular grade, ‘group 1 > ae 16 “ran .16 15 .16 
Special. group 1 .... Sots 19 ae “ae 18 19 
OR INO De ce arses 3 ib cya .27 er BY f -26 say 
Rone, 4% + 50% raw, 
RUMMEEINO) occ 45 Ola care ton 27.00 29.00 25.50 30.00 26.00 30.00 
Rone Ash, 100 lb kgs ..... Ib. .06 .07 .06 .07 .06 -07 
Black, 200 lb bbls ...... Ib. .06% .08% .06% .08% .05% oes 
Meal, 3% & 50%, imp. .ton 22.00 23.00 20.50 23.75 23.75 27. 


? 
Domestic, bgs, Chicago ton 20.00 23.00 16.00 23.00 19.00 27. 00 
Borax, tech, gran, 80 ton lots, 
SACKS GEV: © 066s 6 05 tong ... 43.00 42.00 4: 
5 


00 40.00 42.00 
DUNES CEG. scicsvaccd-en tons ... 53.00 52:00 


3.00 50.00 52.00 








h Lowest price is for pulp, highest for high grade precipitated; i Crys- 
tals $6 per ton higher; USP, $15 higher in each case; * Freight is 
equalized in each case with nearest producing point. 
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Current 


Borax 
Chrome Yellow 





Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 





Borax (continued): 
Tech, powd, 80 ton lots, 


| Nore ton 4 
ee eee 
Bordeaux Mixture, ‘drs ...1b. 
Bromine, cases ........... Ib. 


Bronze, Al, pwd, 300 Ib drs Ib. 
Gold, blk . Ib 


Butanes, com 16-32° group 3 a 

ON ees 2 oe oe See ; 
Butyl, Acetate, t norm drs, frt 
Carer rere 1 

tks, frt allowed ...... Ib. 
Secondary, tks, frt allowed 


drs, frt, allowed ..... 1 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs, wks i. 
Carbinol, norm drs, wks Ib. 
Crotonate, norm, 55 and 

110 gal drs, delv ae 
errr 
Oleate, drs, frt allowed. . 
Propionate, cere 

ties; délv......... 

Stearate, 50 gal drs ....Ib. 

Tartrate, i SIRE: b. 
Butyraldehyde, drs, Icl, wks Ib. 
Cadmium Metal lb. 

Sulfide, orange, boxes Ib. 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 Ib bgs 

e-l, delv 100 lb. 

Arsenate, c-l, E. of Rockies, 

dealers, drs 1 
Carbide, drs lb. 
Carbonate, tech, 100 lb bgs 


1 
Chioride, flake, 375 lb drs, 
burlap bgs, c-l, delv. .ton 
paper bgs, c-l, delv...ton 
Solid, 650 lb drs, c-l, 
delv 
—ee 350 Ib “is 


Glasaaisi, Pharm, 125 lb 
bbls 


Levulinate, less than 25 bbl 
TOb WES. asc ccc ee a 
Nitrate, 100 lb begs ..... ton 
Palmitate, bbls si Ib. 
Phosphate, tribasic, tech, 

450 lb bbls 2 7 a 
Resinate, precip, bbls .. . Ib. 
Stearate, 100 lb bbls ...Ib. 

Camphor, slabs 
Powder olarst test oeaaen Man 
Camwood, Bk, ground bbls Ib. 
Carbon Bisulfide, 500 lb drs lb. 
Black, c-l, bys, delv, price 
varying with zonef ...Ib. 
Icl, bys, f.0.b. whse . .Ib. 
cartons, f.o.b. whse. .lb. 
cases, f.o.b. whse ...Ib. 
Decolorizing, drs, c-l ... Ib. 
Dioxide, Liq 20-25 lb cyl Ib. 
Tetrachloride, 55 or 110 gal 
drs, c-l, delv Ib. 
Casein, Standard, ——_ grd lb. 


80-100 mesh, c-l, bgs Ib. 
Castor Pomace, 54% NHs, c-l, 

rae ton 

Imported, ship, bgs ... ton 


Celluloid, Scraps, ivory cs lb. 
Transparent, cs i 
Cellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kgs 


Chalk, dropped, ‘175 lb bbls Ib. 
Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks lb. 
Light, 250 lb cks Ib. 

Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, 

lk, ‘wks cereus Soa ease ju. 
Softwood, bgs, delv* ton 
Willow, powd, 100 Ib bbl. he. 


wks 
Chestnut. clarified, tks, wks Ib. 
25 %, bbls, . erry lb. 
Pwd, 60%, 100 Ib bgs, 
wks anes 
China Clay, c-l, blk mines ton 
Imported, lump, blk ....ton 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, con- 
tract : . 
cyls, c-l, contract ...Ib. j 
Liq, tk, wks, contract 100 Ib. 
Multi, ‘el, cyls, wks, cont " 


Chloroacetophenone, tins, wks 


: b. 
a oe 100 Ib 


drs, lcl, Ib. 
Chloroform, Bin 4 1000 Ib ~~ 
USP, 25 Ib tins ........ Ib. 
Chloropicrin; comml cyls . .1b. 
Chrome, Green, CP ....... Ib. 
MMM 6 Oo ae Got ree chs lb. 


jA delivered price; * Depends upon point of delivery; t New bulk 
price, tank cars %c yer lb. less than bags in each zone. 
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47.00 ... 47.00 45.00 47.00 
ca, Seao ... 57.00 56.00 57.00 
31 194 =.12 11% .10% .11 
30 43 30 43 .30 43 


"90% 192% .90% [92% .80 1.50 
6. CS Cll 


02% .033% .02% .03% .02% .03% 


.09%4 .10 09% .10% .10 1014 

oan 08% .08% .09 a 09 
06%4 + .06% .07 07 07% 

07% .08 07%4 .08 08 09 


36 
22% .23% .22% .23% .22% .23% 
25 +49 5 
18 18% .18 18% .18 18% 
7 ae shZ 7 
26 eye -26 25 26 
55 60 So 60 55 60 
35% «sx 35%. 35% 
1.20 1.20 0 1.05 1.60 
1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 90 1.60 
1.65 sete 1.65 1.65 2.25 
06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
.05 -06 -05 -06 .05 -06 
1.00 wos 2.00 <a EOE 


22.00 22.00 23.50 22.00 23.50 
23.00 36.00 23.00 36.00 aan Bi. 


20.00 20.00 21.50 20.00 21.50 


ol7 wee 17 er -17 

-50 57 -50 sae -50 57 
3.00 3.00 

28.00 28.00 26.10 28.00 


14 13 14 13 14 
19 21 19 21 «ko 21 
52% .53 52% .56 54 56 
52% .53 52% .56 54 56 
-16 8 -16 18 16 18 
05 0534 .05 05% .05 05% 


054... 0534 .06%4 .07 
06% ... 06% .07 07% 
re 07° 07% 08% 
08 15 .08 15 08 15 


18.50 18.50 21.00 21.00 25.00 
+. 24.00 ... 21.00 nom. 17.00 
my: 15 12 15 «AZ AS 
ee 20 oo -20 wae 20 
40 as -40 40 55 

03 0334 .03 033% .03 03% 
03 04 .03 .04 03 04 
03% .04 0314 .04 03 04 
Se 15 re a5 nee a5 
23.00 34.00 23.00 34.00 23.00 34.40 
.06 -07 -06 .07 .06 .07 

eet OZE5 «<3 -02125 st 7 
-0225 .0225 .022 

a" ae 04% . 04% 


7.00 6.50 7.00 
22.00 25. 00 22.00 25.00 22.00 25.00 


07% .08% .07% .08% .07% .08% 
ere Oe es A} ee O05 ba 
2.15 meee wie) ae 
2.30 2.55 2.30 2.55 2.30 2.55 
3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 
-06 07% .06 07% .06 07% 


-20 21 20 21 -20 Ay > 
30 -31 -30 dl -30 Js 


‘21. «28S s(i.21si28—S 200Ss« 8 
14% 18% 114% (15% 113 116% 
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CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


FACTORIES: Garfield, N. J.—Fords, N. J. 


NEW YORK—50 Union Square 
CHICAGO BRANCH—I80O N. Wacker Drive 
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Industrial and Pharmaceutical 


Chemicals _ 
ACETONE 


CHEMICALLY PURE 


Stocks are available for immediate delivery, 
in either tank cars or drums. Ample supplies 
of Acetone in our New York and Chicago ware- 
houses insure rapid service on drum shipments. 
Tank car shipments from California plant. 









































Selling Agents for Shell Chemical Company 


RoW. GRE Err & CO, 


10 East 40th Street, New York 








ESTABLISHED 1880 


W™M.S.GRAY& CO. 


342 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 





Phone: 


Vanderbilt 3-0500 


Cable Address: 
Graylime 





Agents 


Manufacturers’ 


ACETIC ACID 


All Grades 





Tank Cars Barrels 


Inquiries Solicited 

















Chromium Acetate 
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}) tJ 
Dinitrobenzene | rices 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Chromium, Acetate, 8% 
Chrome, bbls Ib. .05 .08 -05 .08 .05 .08 
Fluoride, sowd, 400 Ib bbl 
ica Na atone Sra NIN ie. av .28 sag .28 Bf .28 
Coal tar, bbls ........... bbl. 7.50 8.00 7.50 8.00 6.75 9.00 
Cobalt Acetate, bbls ...... lb -66 68 -66 68 .58 -68 
Carbonate tech, bbls ....lb. ... 1.63 ae 1.63 1.423% 1.63 
Pivieate DOIG: «5.605 :<:0%0s Ib, 1.36 ats 1.36 . 
Linoleate, solid, bbls ...1b. 033 oT “ao 31 33 
paste, 6%. GOs. ..+. Ib. 31 eee 31 31 
Oxide, black, bys ....... lb. 1.67 ait 1.67 1.41 1.67 
Resinate, fused, bbls ....1b. yt 13% = .13 13% 
Precipitated, bbls ....lb. .-.- 34 mee .34 30% .34 
Cochineal, gray or bk bgs. Ib. .35 i38 a9 38 32 38 
Teneriffe silver, bgs Th.  <36 29 4 29 39 
Copper, metal, electrol 100 lb. « 2S 9.00 11.00 11.00 16.25 
—" normal, bbls, 
rts ee eres hh. 21 23 ro) ‘23 : wae 
tani: 400 lb bbls ..lb. £1012 .11? 10% «113 10% .12% 
S258 96: DIG x:<.0:0:06-00:8 In. 86-14 15 -1340 .1634 .1534 «19 
Chloride, 25U Ib bbls ib. 12% .13% .12% =«.17 Fy i) 18 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs ..... lb. : .34 .34 38 260 .38 
Oleate, precip. bbls Ih, 20. _ +20 ee -20 
Oxide, black, bbls, wks. .Ib. 14% .15% .13% .17% .17 130 
réd 100) 1b: Dbls «......:.:.' Ib, .15% .16% «15 1977517 19975 
Resinate, precip, bbls ibs sid elo 5 16 ok5 By hy 
Stearate, precip. bbls lb. 23 .24 23 .24 .23 -40 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 
Ib bbls : 18 .19 18 19 18 19 
Sulfate, bbls, c-1, wks 100 Ib. 4.25 4.00 4.25 4.25 4.50 
Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 
c-l, wks : ton 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 1200 13.00 
Corn Sugar, tanners, bbls1001b, 3.15 3.25 3.10 3.30 3.15 4.34 
Corn os nal » bbls. .100 lb i 3.09 3.04 3.16 ae 4.36 
100 lb 3.14 3.09 3.21 3.16 4.41 
Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 Ib 
EE ee ee Ib. .40 42 -40 -42 -40 42 
Cream Tartar, powd & gran, 
$00 Ib this .... Ib. 223%, .23% .193% .23% .15 .20% 
Creosote, USP, 42 lb cbys Ib. .45 47 45 .47 45 -47 
Oil, Grade 1, tks ......gal. 13% .14 i a eld .14 
MTORe 2) el. deviants gal. 122 132 122 koe Bi 132 
Cresol, USP, drs ... Ib. 10% .11 10% .12% «4.10 13 
Crotonaldehyde, 97%, 55 and 
110 gal drs, delv ..... Ib. : 22 BY 30 -26 30 
Cutch, Philippine, 100 1b bale lb. 05% = «206 .04 .06 .04 04% 
Cyanamid, bgs, c-l, frt allowed 
Ammonia .. unit aa'5 1.35 1.10 155 
Derris root 5% rotenone, 
TE. 3c skein as pene 34 38 34 -43 oo 47 
Dextrin, corn, 140 Ib bgs 
f.o.b., Chicago ....1001b. 3.50 3.70 3.45 3.75 3.50 5.00 
British Gum, bgs ...1001b. 3.75 3.95 3.70 4.00 3.75 5.25 
Potato, Y ellow, 220lbbgs lb. 07% .083% .07% .0834 .07% 0834 
White, 220 lb begs, Icl. lb. .08 -09 -08 .09 .08 .09 
Tapioca, 200 bgs, Icl ....1b. 0715 ..0715° .68 : .08 
White, 140 lb bgs . 100 Ib. 3.45 3.65 3.45 3.70 4.00 4.58 
Diamylamine, c-l, drs, wks lb. .47 75 .47 75 -47 By 
Diamylene, drs, wks ...... ib, .095 .102 .095 402. :095 .102 
eS WES. oS s oasdioee i. 08% ... 084 08% 
Diamylether, wks, drs ....lb. .085 .092 .085 .092 .085 .092 
ORE ee Oi. Sakis -075 - .075 ra .075 
Oxalate, Icl, drs, wks ...1b.  ... .30 ve .30 .30 
Diamylphthalate, drs, wks lb. .20% .21 20%. .21 19 21% 
Diamyl Sulfide, drs, wks . .Ib. 1.10 : 1.10 ts 1.10 
Diatomaceous Earth, see Kieselguhr. 
Dibutoxy Ethyl Phthalate, 
drs, wks ...... : 35 35 wo 
Dibutylamine, Icl, drs, ‘wks Ib. a0 55 : 
Dibutyl Ether, drs, wks, Icl Ib. -30 30 .30 
Dibutylphthalate, drs, wks, 
frt all’d ae y+ | oro Bh | 19% .21 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs. Ib. 45 54 45 .54 35 .50 
Dichlorethylene, drs ..... ee «25 eas -25 <0 .29 
Dichlorocthylether, 50 gal Py 
_ RAE ene: ies. <5 -16 Pe i. 16 15 16 
tks, wks er or. ae 14 we% .14 ce -14 
Dichloromethane, drs, wks Ib. . .23 .23 roe 20 
Dichloropentanes, drs, wks Ib. no prices oe aa waa 
tks, wks ; oat no prices ar oS : \ 
Diethanolamine, tks, wks . .Ib. ‘ae eae 623 .23 “a5 
Diethylamine, 400 Ib drs ..lb. 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 
Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs. .lb. .40 ‘Sz -40 -50 .40 .50 
Diethyl Carbinol, drs ..Ib.  .60 Pe f .60 By i .60 Py j.: 
Diethylcarbonate, com drs. .1b. 31% .35 31% .35 196 «235 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs ..1b.  .64 -67 .64 -67 .64 .67 
Diethylphthalate,1000Ibdrslb. .19 19% .19 19% .18 19% 
Diethylsulfate, tech, drs, wks, 
Icl EN UL Pe Ogee ee Ib. me | 14 as .14 Pe ie .20 
Diethyleneglycol, eee lb. .16 Be Wf -16 st7 16 .23 
Mono ethyl ethers, drs ..lb.  .15 -16 «15 16 BI i? 
tks, wks ~~ aa 14 sane 14 .14 55 
Mono butyl ether, drs ..Ib.  .23 24 -23 .24 23 -26 
vee re ve 22 ne 22 ae 
— oxide, 50 gal drs, 
Snare tee Steere Eee .24 .20 .24 .20 .24 
Divlgeoi Oleate, bbls ..... \: ae 21 oh Py 3 | 21 .24 
ee lb. .27% be se ae 
Stearate, bbls 1 27% 27% 
Dimethylamine, 400 lb drs, 
pure 25 & 40% sol 100% 
basis lb... 1.00 oe 1.00 a 95 
Dimethylaniline, 340 Ib drs Ib. .26 ae -26 .27 -26 yy 
Dimethyl Ethy!Carbinol,drslb. .60 79 -60 By ge -60 75 
Dimethy] phthalate, drs, wks, 
frt allowed . lb ree .19 ee ay .20% «421 
Dimethylsulfate, 100 1b drs Ib. .45 .50 -45 .50 45 .50 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 1b bbls Ib. & -16 19 16 19 -16 19 


k Higher price is for purified material. 


Au 
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Current 


Dinitrochlorobenzene 
Glauber’s Salt 








Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, 400 Ib 
s dies scala , 13% .14 13% .14 14 17% 
Dinitronaphthalene, 350 Ib 
| ee ; a) ee 38 35 38 35 38 
Dinitrophenol, 350 Ib bbls. .Ib. = .23 .24 - 23 .24 i2g 24 
Jinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls lb... 13% 15% 14% 15% 
Diphenyl, bbls ........... Is «55 «25 5 25 “ks 25 
Diphenylamine eye | ee} | 32 31 32 31 32 
Diphenylguanidine, 100 Ib drs - “9 38 - a “ 
Dip Oil, see Tar Acid Oil. ; ; 
Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt ton _ nom. . nom. 34.00 nom. 
EME ciacRav ce ses lb. 0534 .0634 .05 06 .05 05 
EGG YOLK 
Egg Yolk,dom., 200lbcases Ib. 62 .64 60 68 68 nom 
Imported . lb. 6 .65 62 68 53 65 
E - mg tech, 300 Ib Leg 
Se ate ae b. 1.90 2.10 1.90 2.10 1.80 2.10 
USP. ri bbls 100 it y Me 2.10 2.00 2.10 
Ether, USP anaesthesia 55 * 

CSR ene ere roy Db, 22 Py 5 | 22 .23 22 23 
GOED oe be hoes i .09 .10 09 .10 -09 10 
Isopropyl 50 gal drs .... 1b. 07 -08 07 .08 -07 08 

tks, frt allowed ...... lb. .06 .06 . 06 
Nitrous, conc, bottles ...lb. -68 -68 .68 77 
Synthetic, wks, drs .....1 08 .09 08 -09 -08 09 

Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester . 

tks, frt all’d Serenaian ; 05% 05% 05% .06% 

GPs, eO- GIS ..ck cece. Ib. a: 06% 06% .06% .07% 

95%, tks, frt allowed. .lb. si 06% 06% ... .06% 

drs, frt all’d ... lb. - 27% 07% 07% 
Acetoacetate, 110 gal drstb. ... 27% 2714 27% 
Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs lb. .86 88 86 88 86 88 
Bromide, tech, drs .....lb. 50 55 50 55 50 55 
Cellulose, drs, wks, frt. 

a a eens . -6440 .9440 .6440 1.00 : : 
Chloride, 200. Ib drs ....lb. .22 .24 <ae .24 Za .24 
Chlorocarbonate, cbys ...lb.. -30 -30 ; .30 
Crotonate, drs .. lb. 1.00 jiae 1.00 3.25 1.00 1.25 
Formate, drs, frt all’d . .Ib. 27 .28 «a2 .28 yy «dl 
Lactate, ‘drs, | See Ib ; Bs 33 : <aa 
Oxalate, drs, yes ia .30 .34 30 34 -30 .34 

t , rs, 
— sseeaiesibhtopeits of Ib. .30 © -.30% 30 30% .30 © .30%4 
tor nag on bt ‘oe . Ib. 77 77 sca’ Bye 5 
Ethyl mide, bs 

engl nae .65 70 65 70 .65 70 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal P 

cbys chloro, cont ..... Ib 75 85 75 .85 75 85 

Anhydrous .......... | rare ‘as By 75 
Dichloride, 50 galdrs, wks lb. .0545 .0994 .0545 .0994 .0545 0994 
Glycol, 7 — drs, wks . _ «id tf + 1 +t 

We I. occ nc de oes . . . 

f{ Mi tyl Ether, drs, 
= wks ty Serene we armaere a Ib .20 + 20 i .20 = 
Mone Bike! Ether; ars, we _ 
ons ree a enekalaleieieaa -16 ey | -16 «ke -16 old 
tks, wks aa lb i «ES oa “a - <a 
Mono Ethyl] Ether Ace- 
tate, - NPG acsysce os ib -14 14 14 
tks, wk 4 oko ad 13 
M th} ] Ether, re 
— xeeprinnmree 18 22 18 22 a 2 
WE WE 5.66 shee it : eke ; okz oe 
Oxide, oS) See eee Ib. .50 55 .50 .55 50 55 
Ethylidenaniline ......... Ih... .45 47% 45 47% «45 47% 
Feldspar, blk eats ewer ton 17.00 19.00 17.00 19.00 ; 14.50 
Powd, blk, wks ....ton 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 
de, tech, crys, 
ee ie a Se y Ab. <05 07% .05 07% .05 07% 
sol, 42° cbys .. Ib. .06% .06% .06% .06%% .06% .06% 
Fish Scrap, dried, unground, 


wks unit J 
Acid, Bulk, 6 & 3%, delv 
Norfolk & Baltimore basis 
..unit m 
Fluorspar. 98% 
Formaldehyde, us, 400 “i 


Se Gaerne 
Fossil Flour ; ib 
Fullers Earth, blk, ‘mines. .ton 

Imp powd, c-l, bgs .....ton 


Furfural (tech) drs, wks . Ib. 
Furfuramide (tech) 100 Ib “~ 


Ts a ° e 
Fusel Oil, 10% impurities Ib. 
Fustic, crystals, 100 Ib 

boxes aes ey 
Liquid 50°, 600 lb bbls. . 1b. 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes ..... Ib. 


G SALT PASTE 

G Salt paste, 360 Ib bbls. . . Ib. 

Gall Extract ... Ib. 

Gambier, com 200 Ib bgs . Ib. 

Singapore cubes, 150 lb 

bgs 100 Ib. 

( ielatin, tech, 100 Ib cs Ib. 
Glauber’s Sait, tech, e-l, bes, 


wks* 0 Ib. 
Anhydrous, see Sodium Sul- 
fate. 


33.00 

0534 .06% 
02% .04 
10.00 11.00 
23.00 30.00 
"10 15 
30 
12% 114 


45 47 
19 .20 
06% .07% 
10% .11 
45 .50 
95 1.15 


++ 10; m+ 50; *Bbls. are 20¢ higher. 
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2.50 2.50 2.75 3.15 


33.00 no prices 


05% .06% .053% .06% 

02% .04 02% .04 
10.00 11.00 6.50 15.00 
23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 

10 15 10 15 


: -30 ‘ -30 
12% .14 12% .18 


22 -26 -20 -26 
09% .13 08% .13 
17% .19% .16 19% 


-45 -47 -45 -47 
19 -20 sae -20 
06% .073%4 ... nom. 


10% «11 09% .10% 


«45 -50 45 a 
SS 345 oa «2S 
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Copper Sulphate 





TRIANGLE’ \BRAND 


Recommended for 
Purity & Uniformity 


99% Pure \ 
Large or Small Crys- 
tals and Pulverized— 
also Monohydrated. 
Packed in 100-lb. \ 
waterproof bags and \ 
300-Ib. barrels. 











NICKEL SULPHATE 





PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: 40 Wall St., New York, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Works: Laurel Hill, New York, El Paso, Texas 


















































S 
N 
THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Merchants 
Offices and Laboratories: Cleveland, Ohio 
Quality products since 1892 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, East Liverpool, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Works at Cleveland and Elyria, Ohio, and Philadelphia, Pa. 








LU/ 

















ODORLESS 








KESSCOCIDE 


95 


ALPHA NAPHTHYL ISO- THIOCYANATE 


A NEW SYNTHETIC INSECTICIDE 
COLORLESS SOLUTIONS 


ECONOMICAL 


NON STAINING 


Inquiries Solicited 





THE KESSLER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


DELAWARE AVE. & MIFFLIN ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














NEW ENGLAND REP 
G. H. BUNTON 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
™ 
PHILADELPHIA REP 
R. PELTZ & CO. 
112 SO. 16TH ST. 









Let us quote 
on your 
requirements 
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GUM ARABIC 
Guim KARAYA 


(INDIAN GUM) 


GUM TRAGACANTH 
LOCUST BEAN GUM 


(CAROB FLOUR) 


JAPAN WAX 


PAUL A. DUNKEL & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


82 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 













Glue, Bone 








es 
Gum, Hemlock P rices 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low Hig} 
Glue, bone, com grades, c-l 

begs Ib. 13 164% «13 16% «11 17% 

Better grades, c-l, bgs Ib. .14%4 .16% .14% .16% .12% .17% 
Casein, kgs . Ib 18 BY +4 18 ae 18 “ae 

Glycerin, CP, 550 Ib drs . .1b oe 14% .14% .16 15% .29 
Dynamite, 100 lb drs ...1b 12% 15% «12% i106 Le 29 
Saponification, drs ..... lb, .09% .09% .09% .11% .11 29 
BORG LVE GER 56.56 655555 Ib, .08%% .083%4 .08% .10% .10 ‘27 

Glyceryl Bori-Borate, bbls lb. ... -40 aes -40 sn te 
Monoricinoleate, bbls ...1b a7 PY Y f a es 
Monostearate, Sh ee Ib -30 -30 ts Sa, 
Oleste; (BOS ox. ss cccs lb, 22 22 cs ; 
Phthalate ..... od aoe 037 sa7 .29 Pe Yj 

Glyceryl Stearate, bbls ee 18 18 5% i 

Glycol Bori-Borate, bbls . .Ib. -26 .26 : : 
Phthalate, dra. ..... 05. Ib. -40 .40 .29 .40 
Stearate, drs ........ Ib. 27% 27% «23 27% 

GUMS 

Gum Aloes, Barbadoes ....1b.  -85 .90 85 -90 85 .90 
Arabic, amber sorts ....lb. .09% .09%4 .09%4 .12 10% .15! 
White sorts, No. 1, bgs..Ib.  -23 24 23 28 24 30 

ING; OEE. ss oan 3 ts Ib, «21 22 21 26 22 .28 
Powd, bls ee Ib. AZ 12% .12 16 14 Pe | 

Asphaltum, Barbadoes (Man- 

jak) 200 lb bgs, f.o.b., 

NY Ib. 02% .10% 02% .10% .02% .10% 
California, f.o. b., NY, drston 29.00 55.00 29.00 55.00 29.00 55.00 
Egyptian, 200 Ib cases, 

f.o 4 1 312 15 12 15 «12 a5 

Benzoin Sumatra, USP, 126 

Ib .20 25 15 s28 15 25 

Copal, Conan, 112 Ib bgs, 

clean, opaque ....... " 1834 .183%4 .19% .18% .19% 
ORE QMINES oss sia on Ib, 071% 07% 08% .06% .09% 
Light amber Ib. 11% .11% .13% .10% .14% 

Copal, East Sale. "180 Ib bgs 
Macassar pale bold .... .1b. 12% .12% . .13 ag 

INE aiveiies cee ces lb. 05% 05% .05% .06% 

BRN 5h id 2s etc lb 03% .04 031% .04% .035% .04% 

RE ee eel Ny see t is Ib ; .10 10 103% .103%%8 .11! 
Singapore, Bold: «0.3. Ib. 144% .14% .15% .15% .15% 

ER ee tere Ib. 04% ... 04% .04% _ .05 

BNET esha os Nereis x gene lb. 03% = .04 031% .04% .0354 .04% 

Nubs sIDs -10 we 10 10 10% 

Copal Manilla, 180-190 Ib 

baskets, Loba A ..... Ib ae 12 093% + .12 
LO Cet | ane eer apeeiea a Ib. Pea 11 11% .09% .11% 
OS Oe ae rar Ib. 10% .10% .11% .08% .11% 
PER recente c aisle snalere lb .08 -08 0834 .08 .083 
Bg ei Accartrten aie esc ais Ib. 057% .05% .065% .0534 .06 
MA so lb. 0618 05% 07% 0634 07 

Copal pes a ‘224 Ib cases, 

bold genuine Ib. 16% 16% .15% .16% 
4 EE Re cee earen lb. 0936 .09% .10% .09% .11% 
ee nee Ib. 14 .14 13% .14 
RMNIR  Fscig.5) aed: 5:3 Ga aHIE lb. 12% 12% .12% .12% = «.13! 
Split lb. 13% es 13% .13% .15% 

Dammar Batavia, 136 Ib cases 

Y TBR Pee ee lb. 21% .21% .25% .23% = .25! 

a ak ectwemNe es Ib. -20% .20% .24 22% = ««.24 

IN rT ey tear ar Ib. 16% .165% .20% .18% .20% 

Di eksea ames Ib. 11334 11334 01714 15% .17% 

WREOED) cieveve si cusisa-> arse Ib. 1658 .165% .20% .17% .20% 

ML: aoe aie Seka Ib. 1356 .135 .17% .14% .17% 

Br Gian ee wares acaioie eae Ib. 73% 0738 .08% .07%_ .08! 

le Nahar Ni aa Ib. Liye) a 07% .06%  .07! 
so SS ee Ib. say i 4 21% 17% «21 
itp ane cous been Ib. 11% .11% .15% .14% .16% 

No, itunes ak wees lb. 05% 05% 005% . 05% 

MONI cata 5 ainiga ese OOO lb. 115 115% .13% .10% .13 

ROMMEL sc leSsrarclclecar teu at Ib. 05% 05% .0534 .0534 .06 

EIN Gis hs canes Ib. 08% 08% .09% .07% .09 

Die ChE GIS eisss cass Ib. O8'e 08% .09! 0938 .10% 

NR i aes ce aie aise Caer Ib. .0634 .07% .063% .08% .09 ~~ .12 

Gamboge, pipe, cases ..... Ib. 65 .70 65 .80 58 .80 
oe are Ib. 70 Py A 70 085 65 85 

Ghatti, sol. Dee... ee) ee | 15 11 15 11 15 

Karaya, bbls., bxs., ‘drs., lb. .14% .23 ae ere 

Kauri, NY, 

Brown tx. cases ..... Ib. .60 60% .60 60% .60 60% 

SRE ieee ne. MSS. scans 38 .38 saa 38 

WB ehatic aveacwean anaes | eee .28 .28 21 .28 

PE Sect pen apne eens. 1b. rk .24 .24 15% .26 

OR Ae ery We - G30 % 18% -18% .12 18Y% 
tie | OE <> i rears Me. kee 61 61 61 65% 

ATs EOE . ... i 41.40.41 

TIO Sao Ke waracw ares wes [_——e 24 .24 Py .24 

NO. 3 ...c00see00e0s- ee 17% 17% «15 17% 
BANO COS: eos ves eeue eee Ib. 2.50 Zio 2. 00 2.75 70 2.10 
Oe en 1D. §6.55 -56 ‘35 56 5 58 
Sandarac, prime ye ie 200 

Ib bas & 300 Ib cks...Ib. .25  .26 .24 .26 .25 «35 

Senegal, picked bags ...... ib. 25 ae .23 ar .20 se 
RE OY Sere . 09% 09% 09% .12 0934 .15 

gS ear 280 Ibs. 14.00 14.25 13.50 14.25 12.00 14.00 
Se ee 280 Ibs. 14.00 14.25 14.25 12.00 14.00 

Tragacanth, No. 1, cases..Ib. 2.65 2.70 2.65 3.00 2.40 3.25 
DR dis-6cs's 0a:s 6 Bo aw Ib. 2.35 2.40 2.35 Y By fe’ 2.00 259 
BO Dag ah ae SCREW See ib: 2:30 2.95 2.30 2.70 1.95 2.70 
OS eee etre 1b: 2:25 2.30 2.25 2.65 1.85 2.65 

- No. . Re re eer - 2.20 es 2.20 2.50 1.65 2.50 
RRS AUNI Svs ca. 9c anaesareros - 03% 04% .034% 004% .03% .04% 

Helium, cyl (200 cu. ft.) cyl. a “ae ae 

Hematine crystals,4001b bbls lb. 18 34 18 34 .16 34 

Hemlock, 25%, 600 lb bbis, 

MRS tres nickionn ne cee Ib. 03 .031%4 .03 .03% .03 03% 

ME ise eee eee eaaee Ib. 02% : 02% .023 
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Current 


Hexalene 


Manganese Sulfate 











Current 1938 1937 
Market ow High Low High 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs, wks lb. .30 .30 .30 
Hexane, normal 60-70° C. 
Group 3, tks .. gal. 10% 10% 10% 
Hexamethylenetetramine, 
powd, drs : - 35 -36 «35 -36 35 -36 
Hexyl Acetate, secondary, 
GN GES: 6c ok olan e ds lb. 13 13% .13 sk3% «9 13% 
tks Se oe ee lb. P 12 cae By 12 
Hoof Meal, f.o.b. Chicago unit ‘ 2.50 2.35 3.35 $3.20 3.275 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vel, 
140 lb cbys eee 19% .20 19% .20 -20 21 
Hydroxylamine Hydrochloride 
Pere eee pee ay | 3.15 aT 3:35 Sf 3.15 
Hypernic, 51°, 600 Ib bbls Ib. 16 al -16 a «35 at 
INDIGO 
Indigo, Bengal, bbls ..... Ib. me .40 ee 2.40 ae .40 
Synthetic, liquid .. okie 16% .19 164% .19 16% .19 
Iodine, Resublimed, jars .lb. Yi: ee)! ili By 1.50 1.60 
Irish Moss, ord, bales ... lb. .10 Pa -10 ok] Ay 12 
Bleached, prime, bales | lb. 19 .20 19 .20 «ag an 
Iron Acetate Liq. 17°, bbls. 
ON cee ice oes ee ls 03 .04 -03 .04 .03 .04 
Chloride see Ferric Chloride, 
Nitrate, coml, bbls 1001b. 2.32 re 3 | 2:32 «6:03 2:32 3.25 
Isobutyl Carbinol (128-132° C) 
GEO WEE oc%0sccccccclee i356 .34 saa 34 «ad .34 
tks, wks ws coee la i 32 y da ica BK 
Isopropyl Acetate, tks, frt 
1 re ers ; 05% : 05% .05% .06% 
drs, frt all’d ... a oi 06%, .07 06% .07 06% .08 
Ether, see Ether, isopropyl. 
Keiselguhr, dom bags, c-l, 
Paeine COGGE 6.0 sieces ton 22.00 85.00 22.00 85.00 22.00 85.00 
LEAD ACETATE 
Lead Acetate, f.o.b. NY, bbls, 
White, broken ...... 1) sex: .10 .10 ky oH) 13% 
Cleat. BRS 6 cick ecess | ese .10 10 one oka 134% 
Gran. BRIG < 6s vix'ssisia:s | er 1034 .1034 .1134 .113%4 .14% 
SOW DOE ic oss cee oie | ao 10% .10% .11%4% .11% .14% 
Arsenate, East, drs ..... ih «6.1254 «1S 12% .13% «211 13% 
Linoleate, solid, bbls | Se 19 as 19 18 9 
Metal, c-l, NY ..1001D. . 4.95 4.00 4.95 4.75 7.05 
Nitrate, 500 lb bbls, wks Ib. —.10 11% = .10 11% .09 11% 
COARSE nc on 3 ht 50 Ib. 18% .20 18% 20 15 .20 
Red, dry, 95% PbaO,, ; 
delv ee Pe Ib. 074 06% .074 07% .094 
97% Pbe2O,, delv ..... lb. 0765 .0634 .0765 .071%4 .09 
98% Pb2O,, delv ..... Ib. ps 079 =.07 0790 .0734 .10 
Resinate, precip, bbls ...lb. 16% 16% 14 16% 
Stearate, bbls .... | 22 23 22 23 22 23 
Titanate, bbls, c-l, f.0.b. 
wks, frt all’d .. Ib. 11 11LY 11 11Y 10 «32 
White, 500 lb bbls, wks Ib. 0634 .06 634 06 .09 
Basic sulfate, 500 lb bbls, 
wks . « «EDs .06 05% .06% .06% .08% 
Lime, chemical quicklime, 
f.o.b., wks, bulk ..ton 7.00 8.00 7.00 8.00 6.00 8.00 
Hydrated, f.o.b., wks . ton 8.50 12.00 8.50 12.00 8.00 12.00 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts. 
Lime sulfur, dealers, tks..gal. .08 114% .08 11% onl 
_ drs asda) erataresyaisie se gal. 11 16 11 16 ova 16 
Linseed Meal, bgs ....... n . 43.50 39.00 45.00 35.00 42.50 
Litharge, coml, delv, bbls. .lb. 064 05 064 06% .08% 
Lithopone, dom, ordinary, 
REO IRs ee oe een Ib. 04% .04% .04% .04% .04% 
bbls SPL era ener lb. 0438 043% 04% .04%% .04% 
High strength, bgs Ib. 055g .0556 .06% .0534 .06% 
1S re ee ee lb. 05% 05% 063% .06 0638 
Titanated, bgs ........ Ib. 0554 .055% .06% .05% .06% 
| Sere sr lb. 05% 05% 063% .06 06% 
Logwood, 51°, 600 lb bbls. .1b. 09%4 11% 09% .11% .08% .11% 
Solid, 50 lb boxes ..... Ib. BS i ” one 19 aka 17% 
SIUM arc ek oar n ais ton 24.00 25.00 24.00 25.00 24.00 25.00 
MADDER 
Madder, Dutch .......... b . «ee -25 «aa .25 Py. .25 
Magnesite, calc, 500 Ib bbl ton 60.00 65.00 60.00 65.00 60.00 65.00 
Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 lb 
bgs, wks Ib. .0534 .06% .0534 .07 .06 .07 
Chloride flake, 375 lb drs, 
c-l, wks ton 39.00 42.00 39.00 42.00 39.00 42.00 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 Ib 
bbls, wks B eG 10% .10 10% .10 10% 
Oxide, cale tech. heavy bbls. 
Sel OIE <6 osu races % 25 .30 25% .30% 
Light, bbls, above basis lb. .20 45 .20 25% 
USP Heavy, bbls, above 
DIED oiscccaceeoeuees 1b, 25 .30 sao 30% ; ee 
Palmitate: bbIs: ........-. lb. 33 nom. , 33 33°) nom, 
Silicofluoride, bbls ..... Ib, .09% .10% .09% .10% .09% .10% 
Stearate. bbis ......... Ib. 21 .24 oak .24 ai .24 
Manganese acetate, drs lb. 26% . 26% .25% .26% 
Borate, 30%, 200 lb bbls Ib. 15 16 15 16 15 16 
Chloride, 600 Ib cks Jb. .09 Be .09 12 09 <2 
Dioxide, tech (peroxide), 
paper bgs, c-l ....... ton 57.50 57.50 62.50 47.50 62.50 
RtyGrate, BUMS: css eee Ib. «32 ‘ «32 BK 
Linoleate, liq, drs ...... b. 18 19% .18 19% .18 19% 
solid, precip, bbls ....1b. 19 19 17% .19 
Resinate, fused, bbls ....lb. .08% .08% .08% .08% .08% .08% 
PFECip, GPS ..... 0.00. Ib. se 12 Ripe ea : oka 
Sulfate, tech, anhyd, 90- 
95%, 550 Ib drs .....1b. 07 07% .07 .073 .07 
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Borax Glass - 


Manganese Borate - 


Anhydrous Boric Acid 


Ammonium Borate 


Paeifie Coast Borax Co. 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 
Les 


Chicago fageles 
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From long years of study and manufac- 
ture, we have accumulated a wide and 
intimate knowledge of our products which 
is available to users and potential users. 
Should you feel that we could be of ser- 
vice to you, an inquiry will bring the 


information and knowledge we possess. 


Oldbury 
Electro-Chemical 


Company 





Plant and Main Office: 
Niagara Falls, New York 
New York Office: 22 E. 40th St., New York City 


Phosphorus and phosphorus products. Sodium 


chlorate. Potassium perchlorate. Oxalic acid 





























Barium Chloride Crystals 


Free of Sulphides 
Uniform Quality 





BARIUM REDUCTION CORP. 
SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 











SAVING BY SOLVENT RECOVERY 


The Acticarbone Process gives high yield... 
with sound economy ... and absolute safety 
@ More than 600 installations now in opera- 
tion in 24 countries @ For information, proof 
and teehnieal advice, address 


ACTICARBONE CORPORATION 


62 East 42d Street 


New York 


ACTICARBONE 
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Mangrove P e 
Octyl Acetate rices 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Mangrove, 55%, 400 lb er es .04 : -04 pie 04 
Bark, African on... 24.50 24.50 25.50 25.00 27.00 
Mannitol, purecryst, cs, wie lb. 1.30 1.30 1.45 1.45 1.48 
Marble Flour, blk ton 12.00 13.09 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
Mercury chloride (Calomel) lb. 1228 1.18 1.59 1.05 1.60 
Mercury metal ...76 lb. — 76.50 84.50 76.50 84.50 81.00 99.00 
Meta-nitro-aniline lb. .67 -09 -67 .69 -67 -69 
Meta-nitro-paratoluidine 200 

Ib bbls ib: 145 RSS 2:45 255 245. 355 
Meta- phenylene diamine 300 

Ib bbls ... Ib, .80 84 -80 .84 86 84 
Meta-toluene-diamine, 300 Ib 

2) Ree Ib, .65 -67 -65 .67 -65 .67 
Methanol, ra grd, drs, el, 

mae... .. 3 gal. Bd soi Pap! 36 36 3 

tks, frt all’d “ae “20 +25 .30 .30 48 

Pure, drs, c-l, frt all’ d ay cae 38 ee 38 : .33 
RE re re ie 33 a 33 Br 
ye» Araneta tie gal 31 31 ool 
ee . gal 32 32 saa 

Methat Acetate, tech, tks, 
EER: pia 06% ... 06% ... cag 

SS walvdre,dély .......:<. Ib. .07% .08 07% .08 er at 

CP. 97-99%, tks, delw Ib. ets .07 Roe: .07 ats = ae 

55 gal drs, delvy ......lb. .08 08% .08 08% 5x. ee 

Acetone, frt all’d, drs gal. p .30 .36 .30 40% .34% .58% 
tks, frt all’d, drs .gal.p .25 <29 25 321%Z .28% .44% 
Synthetic, frt all’d, 
east of Rocky M., 
2 ee ..gal.p .42 a! -42 Sl -42 59% 
tks, frt all’d | gal. .36 39% .36 39% .36 49% 
West of Rocky M 
frt all’d, drs ..gal.p ... -46 ese 46 .46 -58 
tks, frt all’d ..gal.p 39% .. 39% .39% .51 
Anthraquinone ....... D. 65 367 -65 -67 .65 .67 
Butyl Ketone, tks ...... es 10%. 10% . 10% 
Chloride, 90 lb cyl “08 .40 is .40 we 43 
Ethyl Ketone, tks, frtall’d ih so 05% roy .06 0714 
50 gal drs, frt all’de-l. lb ... 06% .06% .07 Sian ‘ 
Formate, drs, frt alld ..lb. .35 .36 35 36 «a5 39 
Hexyl Ketone, pure, drs lb. ... -60 stere -60 oe -60 
Lactate, drs, frt all’d ...lb. ... .30 any 30 , .30 
Propyl carbinol, drs ....lb.  .60 ef -60 Br 53 -60 PY fe 
Mica, dry erd, bes, wks ...lb. ... 35.00 ose 30000 35.00 
Michler’s Ketone, kgs ....lb. ... 2.50 sree 2.50 2.50 
Molasses, blacksrap, tks, 

f.o.b. NY ee .07 moe .07 .07 07% 
Monoamylamine, c-l, drs,w ks ib. «52 1.00 FY 3 1.00 52 1.00 
Monobutylamine, Icl, drs, 

WM act aeosta aiats ee 65 ee 65 
Monochlorobenzene, see 

Chlorobenzene, mono. 

Monoethanolamine, tks, wks lb. ... s28 ee <23 “25 -30 
Monomethylamine, drs, frt 

all’d, E. Mississippi, c-l Ib. ... -65 ee -65 .65 
Monomethylparaminosulfate, 

100 lb drs .. Ib. 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 

Meaivene 25%, %. liq bbls..lb. .0334 .04% .0334 .04% 043 

® Solid, 50 lb boxes Ib. .043%%  .05 043g 06% .04 06% 
? yh eine Se SA on . 27.50 27.00 30.00 26.50 30.00 
TIER. x5 's bie aieacetesered ton . 19.50 19.50 22.00 19.00 22.50 
MOTE Co Abies eee ton «« 27:50 <17:50: 22:00 “¥8:75 -22:00 
NAPHTHA 
Naphtha, v.m.&p. (deodorized) 
see petroleum solvents. 

Naphtha, Solvent, water-white, 
Pe tata eee Oia gal. .26 26 31 31 
GTO HO Soca caicncsuacs gal. 31 ou 36 36 

NAPHTHALENE 
Naphthalene, dom, crude, a 

ae aoe 2.85 2.35 2.85 2.00 3.00 

Imported, cif, bgs — 6° 2:35 1.60 2.25 2.20 3.00 

Balls, flakes, pks ib, U71%AZ U7 .Us .U8 
Balls, ref’d, bbls, wks ..lb. ... 063% .0634 .07% .07 
Flakes, ref’d, bbls, wks. Ib. . 06% .063% .07% ... 07% 
Nickel Carbonate, bbls ....lb.  .36 374% = .36 37% = .36 37% 
Chloride, bbls .........lb.  .18 .20 18 .20 18 .20 
Metal ingot .... | es «35 roe 635 , 035 
Oxide, 100 Ib kgs, NY. Ib. 135 isa Be s37 ao sar 
Salt, 400 lb bbls. NY ...1b. .13 13% .13 5. 33 13% 
Single, 400 lb bbls, NY lb. 113 13% = .13 13% = .13 13% 
Nicotine, 40%, wie seme: 

55 lb drs =~ Pats -76 st .76 .76 
Nitre Cake, blk .-. 16.00 sao 36.00 16.00 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 

gece i. : nee 08 10 08 10 08 10 

tks i ; 07% . 07% . 07! 
Nitrocellulose, c-l, l-c-l, wks Ib. .22 .29 .22 .29 .26 .29 
we gen Sol. 45'4% ammon., 

.o.b. Atlantic & Gulf ports, 

‘is. RUBIO POND 2 bees an ea se le ree 1.00 
Nitrogenous Mat'lbes, impunit - nom. 2.35 2.65 2.55 3.5 
dom, Eastern wks .. — . nom. 2.50 2.75 2.50 4.2 
dom, Western wks pete nom. 2.20 2.39 2.25 Ce 
Nitronaphthalene, Selb bbls by .24 .29 .24 “25 .24 29 
Nutgalls Alleppo, bgs me no prices é a -20 22 
Chinese, bes eee) no prices .20 .22 
OAK BARK 
Oak Bark Extract, 25%, bbls - es 03% ... 03% 03% 
tks ie ete a... 6 «.. 0244 
Octyl Acetate, tks, wks ... Ib. 16 37 -16 one 16 17 


o Country is divided in 4 zones, prices varying by zone; Country i 


divided into 4 zones. 
quoted on Pacific Coast F.A.S. Phila. or N. 
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Orange-Mineral 








c urrent Phenylhydrazine Hydrochloride 
ci Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 lb cks 
NY lb. ; 10% .09% .10% .10% .12% 
Orthoaminophenol, 50lb kgsIlb. 2.15 2.25 2.15 2.25 2.15 2.25 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs lb. .70 74 70 74 .70 .74 
Orthochlorophenol, drs ....1b. = .35 75 35 75 ade By 
Orthocresol, drs, wks Ib «613% «4.14% 113% 114% 113% .14% 
Orth odichlorobenzene. 1000 
lb drs -06 -07 -06 .07 -05 -07 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, "1200 
lb drs, wks lb oL5 18 15 18 -28 -29 
Orth oe henol, 
tin ry 75 .70 75 
Orthonitreptienct, 350 lb drs 
eed - om -90 -85 .90 -85 -90 
Orth en 1000 lb drs, 
b .08 10 -08 -10 .07 10 
Orth otaluidine, 350 lb bbls, 
near Ib. .16 PY i 16 PY 14 Pa 
Osae e 7 cryst, bbls. .Ib. 17 25 Py PY oka «45 
SERIO Ss. ewe ieee .07 .08 .07 .08 -07 .08 
Poa fin, rfd, 200 lb bgs 
122-127° MP ..... Ib. .043 0435 .043 04% .0445 .64% 
pd 2 oe aren lb. 0445 .0455 .0445 .049 0896 .049 
133-137° M P ; Ib. 05 05% .05 05% .05% .05% 
Para aldehvde. 99%, tec h, 
110-55 gal drs, delv ..Ib. -16 16 18 -16 18 
An irra 100 lb 
ky Ib. 85 85 .85 
Aminobydrochloride, 106 Ib 
i £25 &3O £25 230 81.25 st 
Pe 100 Ib kgs Ib. 1.05 : 1.05 : 1.05 
Chlorophenol, drs ) ee 45 .30 45 .30 -45 
Dichlorobenzene, 200 lb drs, 
wks ie oun AZ PD iD AZ okk -20 
Scmabditieds. drs. wks lb. .34 ae .34 35 .34 ode 
Nitroacetanilid, 300 Ib bbls 
-45 .52 45 a2 45 52 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls, 
wks ; Ib. 45 -47 -45 47 .45 -47 
Nitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
lb drs, wks lb «15 -16 a5 .16 23% .24 
Nitro-orthotoluidine, 300 ,4 
bbls bh 275 2:85 275 285 275 283 
Nitrophenol, 185 Ib bbls ib <0 AY 3 35 a7 | oda BK Y i 
ccenamientidartealiiton, 120 
lb bbls ; lb. .92 -94 A .94 -92 .94 
Nitrotoluene, 350 lb bbls lb. ... san ae “Jo aad 35 
Phe nylenediamine, 350 |b 
bbls ib: 2:25 18.30 2:25 1.30 2.25: 1.36 
Toluenesulfonamide, 175 lb 7 
eee eee lb. .70 PY ib .70 «45 70 Pe 
tks, wk are Pa So 31 eich 31 
Teletessabtenditeride, 410 
lb bbls, wks » 20 22 .20 22 .20 42 
Toluidine, 350 Ib bbls, wks 
lb. 56 -58 -56 -58 -56 .58 
Paris Green, dealers, dra. . Ib. .23 26 43 26% .22 .26% 
Pentane, normal, 28 
group 3, - Ba avere. gal ; 08% 08% 08% 09% 
drs, group gal. .11% .16 11% .16 12% = .16 
pechicadiy lew, 100 lb ak 
frt all’d ee 10% 10% 10% 
ila a mber, bbls 
—— . — é si _. Ib, .0256 .0234 .025% .03% .025% .03 
jh Se eee eae Ib. .03% .03% .03% .033% .03% .03% 
Medium, bbls ......... Ib. .027% .03% .02% .03% .027 03% 
Dark green, bbls ...... lb. .02% .02% .02% .02% .02% .02% 
Red, bbls ......-lb. 02% .035 .02% 035% .02% .03¢% 
White, lily, Gls ows: Ib. .05% .07% .05% .07% .06 06% 
Vhite, snow, bbls Ib. .06% .08% .06% .08% .07 07% 
Petroleum Ether, 30-60°, 
grote: 3. te 266s sci | ee oid ‘i ak3 ee PK 
CPE QEOUO 8 S65 to 0.0 gal. .14 okZ 14 «iF «55 sae 
PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 
Clez ’ Ka 
: ne waa) 0634 .0656 .063% .073% .067%% .077% 
East Coast, tks. wks gal. 10 10 09% 10 
Hydrogenated, naphthas, frt 
aia east the 2s oe: gal. -16 16 -16 
Now oethee ows coe gal. -18 18 18 
OS US | corer gal. 16 .16 -16 
NOs 4: G28. ws gal. 18 18 18 
Lacquer dil uents, tks, 
Bayonne gal. 12 12% .12 12% 12 12% 
Group 3, gal. 07% .07% 073% O83¢@ 077% O&7% 
Naphtha, V. ND P., East, tks, 
wks oo agal. -10 .10 . dil 10 —— ll 
Group 3, tks, wks. gal. 1636 16 063% .0736 .06% «07 
leum thinner, 43-47, 
E ast, tks, wks gal. 09 10 09 .10 09 «10 
Group 3, tks, wks gal. 053% .05% .063% .05% .06% 
Rubber Solvents, stand grd, 
East, tks, wks .. gal. 09% «10 09% .10 09% .10 
Group 3. tks, wks gal. .063g .0654 .063g¢ .0734 .067% .07 
Stoddard panty East, tks, 
wks . < 10 09% 10 .09% .10 
, a 3, tks, wks ...gal. 05% .06's .05% .0676 .063g .073% 
Phe + 250- 100 lb drs ... Ib. .14%% 115% 14% 15% .13% .15% 
tks, Ib. ss 13% 13% .124% .13% 
Phenyl- “Alpha Naphthylamine, 
100 Ib Ib. 1.35 1.35 aes 1.35 
nyl Chienste. drs Ib. ol? Ad 16 17 
Ph. C nylhydrazine Hydrochlor- 
a a eee Ib. 
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at all times—in all places 
everything for refrigeration 


ANHYDROUS e@ AQUA 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CORROSION RETARDER 


Write for descriptive literature 


HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


29th & GRAY’S FERRY ROAD 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 































Est. 1858 



































““Paroils”’ 
CHLOR-PARAFFINS 


Neutral, Light or Viscous Oils and Resins; Flame-Resistant 


SEBACIC ACID 


For Plasticizer and Resin Manufacture 


ACETAMIDE 


Technical - C. P. - U.S. P. 


AMECCO CHEMICALS, INC. 


(Formerly American Chemical Products Co.) 


75 Rockwood St. Rochester, N. Y. 


AMECCO 


CHEMICALS 




















BEACON 





RESOLIN 


A synthetic resin in powdered form having many un- 
usual properties. 


An alkaline solution of Resolin dries water insoluble. 


Forms transparent films of high gloss and extreme 
hardness. 


Suggested for use in bright drying wax emulsions, 


shoe finishes, water re pelle: nt textile, paper coatings 
and thermo-plasties. 





THE BEACON COMPANY 
89 Bickford Street 


Send for our booklet “ 


Boston, Mass. 


Protective Colloids and Emulsions ” 
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SUV thi? et UR 


CRUDE 99!2% PURE 


Free from arsenic, se- 
lenium and tellurium 


We... 


respectfully 
solicit your 


inquiries... 


MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas. 


For convenience of Buyers, 


we are now carrying stocks at Baltimore. 


JEFFERSON LAKE OIL Co., INC. 


SUITE 


1406-9, 


WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20, ALSO 50% K20 


MANURE SALTS 
Approximately 30% K20 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 















Phloroglucinol 








Chemical Industries 


J 
Rosin Oil Price Car 
Current 5 a . gad — 
Market ow ig ow dich 
a. tech, tins . - aod aed ap Pee ot. a5 o Ecc 
Phesshase Rok, f.o.b. mines : , ; : im : ~ 
Florida Pebble, 68% basis ton 1.85 1.85 1.85 D 
i, rae ton 2.35 2.35 23 E 
ce ne ton 2.85 2.85 2.8 FE 
75-74% basis ....... ton 3.85 3.85 3.8 ra 
ii 0) Ci) ree ton 5.50 5.50 5.5 if 
Tennessee, 72% basis . ton 4.50 4.50 4.5 I 
Phosphorus Oxychloride 175 : K 
ee, ae ere a 16 .20 16 -20 -16 “a M 
Red, 110 1b Cheese oo... 40 44 -40 -44 -40 44 N 
Sesquisulfide, 100 Ib cs. 38 .44 38 -44 38 4 W 
Trichloride, cyl ... Ib. 15 18 5 18 a5 ey. W 
Yellow, 110 lb cs, wks. . lb. 24 -30 24 -30 -24 Be Rosins 
Phthalic orn 100 Ib j = : 
drs, wks ld bbl lb 14% 144% 14% 1 4 B 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drs or bbls : 
Destructive dist 1m.’ <3 285 52 55 -49 65 : 
— dist wat wh bbls gal. ... > re -_ = 79 3 
Pitch ettiith: “wks seston 18.25 18.75 18.25 18.75 15.00 18.75 G 
Coaltar, bbls, wks ..... em ‘ 19.00 ee i 
Burgundy, dom, bbls, wks ‘b. 7 = — * i 7 06 A, 4 
Imported ‘ i 6 . é ° ‘ 16 
— = Asphaltum 7 
in Gums’ Section. . 
Sg ke, ee bbl. - G25... 3:75 625. 525 6.50 , 3 
Stearin, Meee eee Ib. 04% .03 04% .03 04% x 
PISCHUM, TOPO «ack ccecsc oz. 36. 00 38.00 32.00 38.00 32.00 68.( nish | 
Rotten 
mpc 
Po 
POTASH 
i b. .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 
reac me — - 2 07% 07.07% 07.07 
RET EL. Sh aa re Ib. Sas é J 
Manure Sala, imported _ 
30% basis, blk e — _ ‘i _ 55 58% Sere! 
Pot Abietate, bbls ° . . ‘ : ‘ 
— tech, ee 1b. -26 26 .28 -26 28 aa 
oO pietei mee 18 18 6.09.18 Saltpet 
1s, 725 Ib 
cree ae 09% 08% 0954 08% 09 Crys 
Binoxalate, 300 lb a «caDs : ‘ Ses ; -OWK 
Bisulfate, 100 Ib k a 800 15% .18 15% .18 15% .18 = 
—o. mierininiee 06% .07 .06% .07  .06% .07_ Schaeff 
Pi ER mcishecsreie sine si ib a = ‘aa roi yo eds, gy 0 
drs, wks 4a ne nidoed dees oar tai Ib. . yY4 . e 2 . ° a sa 
, 112 1lbk upe 
ag gen Peete vay Ib. oe — — “— 0954 _ — 
. 1S 1d 
grany Keg soso dhe 208% 108% 108% 108% 108% 08% Slate I 
Chloride, crys, bbls ... .1b. 04 0434 04 04% 04 04% Soda A 
eta aiere ae ib: E : , .28 29 ol, 
Coromte,, 1S cases ...lb. 50 59 50 57% .55 S7Y, 58% 
Iodide, 250 lb bbls ae — os — 7 1.1 a 
Metabisulfite, 300 Ib bbls Ib. 12 134% 2 15 ‘ Jl 
Masints. bes. dom, blk unit A” ae 534% -50 53% c bl 
Oxalate, Biles cc bs 25 -26 «2§ -26 é .25 ; 26 aus 
Perchlorate, kas, wks elds 09 10% .09 11% .09% 760" 
nate, crys, af 
wan an00e lb drs, pei lb, 18% .19% 18% 19% 18% 19% 2 ae 
Prussiate, red, bbls ..... Ib. 3014.34 30% 37 335 pes 
Yellow, bbls 1 -16 5 16 aS 18 . po 
Sulfate, if es a, os ton 38.00 38.00 5 eee ie 
Titanium Oxalate, 20 
bls ie re a cs 35 -40 35 .40 63d 40 a 
Pot & Mag Sulfate, 48% basis ae 4 
‘ bes = rey fee ; _ ‘a age Qs ae ae 25.7 a —— 
oe tks ... is m : .04 sO ; d 
Propane, group 3, : .100 Ib. 3.00 2.25 3.00 2.90 3.0 — 
ett Oil, kgs -. 100 Ib. 4.50 4.00 4.65 4.65 4. jon 
Pyrethrum, conc liq: r 
%. 4% pyrethrins, drs, frt r ? — 
all’d gal. 640 6.75 $100 6.75 4.95 5:25 Bich 
3.6% pyrethrins, drs, frt - 
all’ ae gal. 9.60 9.95 7.65 9.95 6.10 7.85 Bic, ; 
ow coarse, Japan, ‘i ak i sul 
gs .. wins . “o ode eR 71 old a 
Fine powd, bbls Ib. .28 19 .28 14 9 que 
Pyridine, denat, 50 gal drs gal. 1.55 a 1.55 1.30 1.55 Os 
Refined, “cS Bon- 45 45 aon : Dian 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic bbI 
ports, blk (ee a8 Pe IK Py 3 Py i! 12 Ba li Fluot 
Pyrocatechin, CP, drs, tins Ib. 2.15 2.75 $15 2.275 IS. 2.75 bbl 
Quebracho, 35% liq tke: .....0b -03 Er .03 02% .03 Hydt 
450 lb bbls, c-l ....... ‘ 03% .03%4 .03% .03% 7 
— 63%, 100 lb bales . . . wie 4 then 
ci Bisaee, Seg Weta AG .04 04 ' 4 y 
Clarified, 64%, bales Ib. 04% 04% .04% .044% T 
Quercitron, 51 deg liq, 450 Ib : i 
LL RG Ne Siete eh ee Ib. .06 06% .06 06% .06 06% lodid 
BONG UNO scise shiek ce cts Ib. 10 Bh Ir 10 <2 10 12 Mets 
Meta 
feta 
R SALT ee 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls, wks .. Ib. 52 sao isa wo +52 5 ; M 
Resorcinol tech, cans ..... Ib, «75, 80 75807580 Naph 
Rochelle Salt, cryst ..... Ib. 173% .18% .15 18% .14% , Naph 
Powd, bbls Ib. 1634 .17% .16 18% 13% .16% f 
Rosin Oil, bbls, first run gal. 45 47 45 .60 BY ——— 
Second run ..........+ {le 47 .49 .47 .62 54 r Bon 
‘sure £0N, G8. 2.65. gal. 51 a “ol -66 58 4. ide 
#T. N 
* Spot price is %e higher. te 
August, ’38: XLIII, 2 — 
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Rosins 








Hydssediine, 200 Ib bbls, * 


f.o.b. wks 


Hyposuliite. tech, pea crys j 


375 lb bbls, wks 100 lb. 
Tech, reg cryst, 375 Ib 


bbls. wks .. 100 Ih. 
ide, jars lb. 
Metal, drs, 280 Ibs... 1b 


Metanilate, 
Metasilicate, gran, c-l, wks 
100 ib. 
Monohydrate. bbls 
Naphthenate, drs Ib. 
aphthionate, 300 Ib bbl Ib. 





r Bone dry prices at tag lc higher; 


Philadelphia deliveries f.0.b 
sT. N. and Superfine 


Price is 1@c higher; 


XE 2 


150 Ib bbls Ib. 


cryst, bbls, c-l, wks 100 Ib. 
. Ib. 


Boston “Yc 
refined 6c 
rices quoted f.o.b. 
Prices lc higher; Pacific Coast 3c; —e f.0.b. 
t Closing prices Nov. 26th 


: je . . 
‘ urrent Sodium Naphthionate 
a Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Rosins 600 |b bbls, 280 Ib unit 
ex. yard ’ as 
DD calceeecatecanaeoeave 4.90 4.65 6.00 5.50 10.00 
| Narra ears aire arty 5.25 4.90 6.00 5.50 IG.35 
ME ghécehale wins 6s ee we re Cees 5.65 4.95 6.00 5.75 BMi2o 
| EP rere errr 6.15 5.30 7.00 6.87 4210.80 
errr 2 weeves 6.15 5.50 7.05 6.87 1410.85 
|: ORES Pare rien etre ere 6.15 5.55 Y py 6.90 10.8 
De eiatary civigi sr cvaie mad SES 3.60 6.15 5.60 e590 6.95 10.90 
| Ra eer ren ree 6.15 5.65 4.40 6.95 10.90 
i os 0 en at oe Oe 3.65 6.20 5.65 7.40 7.05 11.00 
Maeda diciais ev ccetwimueerwhe anes 6.90 6.20 7.50 7.10 11.05 
Ne fab aos aca ae era ara art 7.20 6.80 8.45 7.65 125 
Www . , 7.80 7.70 9.15 $00 13.75 
Rosins, Gum, ‘Savannah (280 
Ib unit) :f 
See er rrr ree ee 3.50 3.25 4.60 4.25 8.75 
MD Gu-c-cu-hisc saasieedeees 3.85 350 4.60 4.25 9.00 
a “Ciscrepene cee eanees 4.25 3.55 4.60 4.25 9.10 
Bee tacos re' es diaaya eeraareie wae #75 3.90 5.60 5:50 9:5 
Ge sdicanceacenvenebes +.75 +.10 5.65 5.60 9.60 
[: ee eer ptee enn esnen +.75 4.20 5.75 5.70 9.60 
Botanica tot uee noe ee 4.75 4.20 5.85 5.70 9.65 
ea waren lad weave eu oats 4.75 4.20 6.00 5.70 9.65 
| ere were ee 4.80 4.20 6.15 5.80 9.75 
Dilaiacid trices e aes aoe oe 5.50 4.80 6.20 5.85 9.75 
EW ire see a careeeevrokeaere 5.80 5.40 7.05 6.40 10.50 
ee gis duwaee . 6.30 6.10 7.75 6.75 14.90 
: renee rere ; 6.40 6.10 y Ry 6.75 12.50 
Rosin, Wood, e-l, FF grade, NY : 5.05 5.05 6.40 6.40 10.72 
Rotten Stone, bgs mines . .ton . 35.00 oe 35.00 35.00 
Imported, lump, bbls ...Ib. ; «ka «42 : 
Powdered, bbls ..... Ib. 08% .10 08% .10 
SAGO FLOUR 
Sago Flour, 150 lb bgs ...Ib. .02% .03% .02% .0334 .0234 .03% 
Sal Soda, bbls, wks 100 Ib. 1.20 1.20 1.55 1.20 
Salt Cake, 94- “ ‘S -l,wks = 19.00 23.00 19.00 23.00 19.00 23.00 
Chrome, c-l, on 11.00 12.00 11.00 12.00 11.00 12.00 
Saltpetre, gran, %50- 500 ib 
RS cre ib. 06% .069 06% .069 -06 -069 
Cryst, fer ee een ag Ib. 07% .0865 .07% .0865 .07 -0865 
Powd lb. 07% .079 07% .079 07 .079 
Satin, W hte, pulp, 550 Ib 
BD, digs chee wane Kee eees Ib 01% .01% 01% 01% .01% .01% 
Schaeffer’s Salt, kgs ..Ib.  .46 -48 46.48 46 48 
Shellac, Bone dry, bbis. Ib.y «19 .20 16% .20 SY 22 
ee a Ib. 13% .14 33% 15 14 4 
Superfine, DW oe séeS ok Ibs .11% .12 th 13% .13 18% 
4 ees Ibs 11 11% — 12% 112 14% 
Silver Nitrate, vials ..... oz. 31% .33Y% 3304 34% .32% .35% 
Slate Flour, bgs, wks ....ton 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 
Soda Ash, 58% saaeaie bes. 
c-l, wks 001 1.10 1.10 1.10 
as _ R= ase “100 Ib 1.08 1.08 1.08 
pas aret, 100 Ib. .90 90 -90 
paver bes arene 100 Ib. 1.05 1.05 1.05 
1 100 Ib 1:35 1.35 2.35 
Caustic, 76% ernd & ror 
a" .. .100 Ib. 2.70 “ 2.70 nar 2.70 
6% solid. drs 100 Ib. 2.30 af 2.30 = 2.30 
nid sellers, tks . .100 Ib. 1.97%... 1.974% . 1.97% 
Sodium Abietate, drs . lb. .10 10 13 .08 13 
Acetate, 60% tech, gran, 
powd, flake, 450 lb bbls. 
Ns ord ol ok wrrérase Ge Ib. .04 -05 04 .05 .04! 05 
anhyd, drs, delv ..... Ib. a 08% 08 ... 
Alignate, drs .__...... lb. : -69 69 .64 69 
Antimoniate, bbls ..... Ib. 12 12% .12 15%, .133% .16% 
Arsenate, drs ......... Ib. .08 08% .08 08% .08 11% 
Arsenite, liq, drs ......gal. .30 33 30 33 «aa 40 
Dry, gray, wks ..lb. .97% .09% .07% .09% . 
Benzoate, USP. kes Ib. .46 .48 46 48 46 48 
— — pow d, "oo 1b bbl, 
100 Ib 1.85 1.85 1.75 1.85 
Bichromate, 500 Ib cks, 
06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
Bi hen 500 Ib bbl. wks Ib. 03% .036 03% .036 03% .036 
35-40% ——- wis 1001. 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 : 
Chlorate, bes. wk Ib 06% 07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
Cyanide, 96- 58%, 100 & 
250 Ib drs, wks .14 15 14 17% 15% 17% 
Diacetate, 33-35% acid, 
bbls, Icl, delv Ib. .09 .09 
F ro ages _ 90%, 300 Ib 
bbls, os 07% .08% .07% .08% .07% .08% 


-16 <i? 16 17 


2.50 2.80 2.50 3.00 
2.40 2.80 2.40 2.75 
1.90 2.10 1.90 1.95 
19 are 19 

41 42 41 42 
2.15 2.20 2.15 
2.75 2.90 2.75 
O23 . .023 

12 ol? .09 9 
52 54 52 54 


; Pacific Coast 2c; 
higher in each case; 
N. Y. and Boston; Chicago 

Y. ¢ Spot 





THREE ELEPHANT 


BORAX-BORIC ACID 


PP OTAsS Hm 
ITRONA| 
tS A LT Sl 


MURIATE OF POTASH 


Stocks carried in principal cities of United States 
and Canada 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 


70 PINE STREET NEW YOR 








Chemical Industries 


BOLTED RING STEEL DRUM 


EASTERN 


Full Removable Head 
CONTAINERS 


Where added strength and security are 
“Bolted Ring Seal” 


Supplied in sizes from 10 to 70 gallons. 


needed 
drum shown above. 
Suitable 
for solids and semi-liquids. Consult us freely on 


use our 


your packaging problems. 


We manufacture a complete 
line of light gauge containers. 


K 


EASTERN STEEL BARREL CORP. 


BOUND BROOK - - - NEW JERSEY 





e Industrial 
Specialty 
Manufacturers e 


You can still reserve space in the 
New Specialties Section of the 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Buyer's Guidebook 


Number 
BUT--You must act quickly 


@ For as little as $22.50 per year on 
a three-year basis you can obtain 
an & page of advertising (same size 
as an '/g page in this magazine) 
under any particular product you 
wish to stress and bold face listings 
with complete street address and 
brand or trade name under every 
product you manufacture without 
any additional charge. There are 
over 850 buying classifications in 
the New Specialties Section. 


e Additional space, of course, lowers 
the cost per unit. Rates are based 
on the number of 14 pages con- 
tracted for over the next three 
years as follows: 








Eighth Pages Rate Per % Page 
1 $30.00 
3 22.50 
6 20.00 
12 17.50 
24 15.00 
64 10.00 











Space Sizes —Any size space from 44 page up may 

be used. No oversize cuts accepted. 
| page 7x 1Oin. Vy page 7x 2% in. 
l, page 33% x IO in. or 33 x 43%, in. 
or 7x 4% in. l® page 3% x 21% in. 


Wire your reservation for space at once to 


THE HAYNES & GEORGE CO. 


149 Temple Street 
CONNECTICUT 


NEW HAVEN 








Sodium Nitrate 











: Price 
Tartar Emetic €$ 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low Hoh 
Sodium (continued): = 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 lb 
a OR. alrite ton 28.30 . 28.30 26.80 28 
er POOWON  sicccwses ton 29.00 - 29.00 27:50 29 
RUNING occ are Sant dics ciaraie ton ... 27.00 -. 44.00 25.50 27.( 
Nitrite, 500 Ib bbls .... .1b. 06% .11% .06% .11% .07 : 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfon- 

ate, 175 lb bbls, wks ..Ilb.  .25 a Ff «25 Pf f ‘25 
Perborate, drs, 400 Ibs. .Ib. .1434 .15% .14% .15% .14% i, 
Peroxide, bbls, 400 lb ...lb.  ... BY 4 : ok7 ae 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech, 

310 lb bbls, wks 100 Ib. 2.05 2.05 1.90 2.0 
bgs, wks .. 100 Ib. 1.85 1.85 1.70 1.8 

Tri- =" tech, ~~ lb 

as = “| EAE 00 Ib. 2.20 220 2.05 2.2 

bgs, ? 100 me ace 2.00 ieee 2.00 1.85 2.( 
Picramtat — 160 lb kgs ...lb. .65 -67 -65 .67 .65 ¢ 
Prussiate, Yellow, 350 Ib 

bbl. wks ... Ib. .10 11% = «10 Ti «IO WA 
Pyrophosphate, anhyd, 100 

lb bbls fob wks frt eq lb. 0610 .0610 .10 
—n drs, c-l, 

Sadkenete 100 Ib. 2.80 2.80 3.00 
Silicate, 60°, 55 gal drs, i 
Rr ery: 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.7 
40°, 35 al drs, wks 100 ee .80 ats .80 ee : 
tks, 100 lb -65 .65 sd 
Silicoftuoride, 450 Ib bbls F ile ra 
RS hice eagerness b. .053 05% .05% .06% .05%4 
Stannate, 100 lb drs ....Ib. 292.3214 -.251%4 632%. 44 
SRGRTOCE, HDIE....- «5 = «2.00: i. “xs .24 - .24 19 24 
Sulfanilate, 400 Ib bbls. Ib. 16 18 16 18 16 18 
Sulfate Anhyd, 550 r ms 
c-l, wks Olb.¢ 1.45 1.90 1.45 1.90 1.45 1.90 
Sulfide. 80% cryst, 440 lb 
oe eee Ib. 02% 02% 02% 

= 650 lb ‘drs, c-l, 

.03 -03 02 
Sulfite, cryst, 400 lb bbls, 

ey re . 023 02% .023 02% .023 02% 
Sulfocyanide, drs ...... lb. .28 47 .28 -47 .28 47 
Sulforicinoleate, bbls ...lb.  ... Bs 3 ree ia ‘ By I 
Tungstate, tech, crys, kgs lb. nom. as 85 .90 

Sorbitol, com, solut., wks, : 

CEA UR ons Scere a <17 mf 19 25 

Spruce Extract, ord, tks . .Ib. OTH ... 01% .01 01% 

Ordinary, bbls ....... Ib. 01% 01% .01% .01% 
Super spruce ext, tks ...lb, 01% 01% .013% .01% 
Super spruce ext, bbls . .Ib. 01% .01% , 01% 
Super spruce ext, powd, 

ERR en | er .04 34 .04 .04 04% 

Steveh, eid 1401b wet 1001b. 2.60 2.80 2.60 3.18 ~2.93 4.53 
Powd, 140 Ib bgs .-.1001b. 2.70 2.95 2.70 3.28 3.03 4.63 
Potato, 200 th bas <..... Ib, .04 05 yi 05% .04% .05% 

SE oS ree Ib. .05 .06 -06 .05 06 
Rice, 200 Ib ‘bbls saci otanete Ib. .06% .07% 06% 07% . 07% 
W heat, thick, bes . lb. .06% nom. 06! -07 07 08% 

Strontium carbonate, 600 Ib 

bbls, wks . lb. .07% .07% .07% .07% .07% .07% 

Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls, NY Ib. 08% .09% .073% .09% .0734 .08% 
Sucrose octa-acetate, den, grd, 

PR OEE oc wow cK arvic i rarer 45 sis -45 pexce 45 

tech, Bois. WEE ...25.5.5 | eee .40 eS .40 ee .40 

Sulfur, crude, f.o.b. mines ton 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 
Flour, coml, bgs ....100 1b. 1.65 2.35 1.65 2.39 1.65 a9 
100 Ib. 1.95 2.70 1.95 2.70 1.95 2.70 

Rubbermakers, ‘bes. .100 1b. 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 

MMU) cc. cie ac ukloss che 100 lb, 2.55 3.15 2:30 3.t9 2.55 3.15 
Extra fine, bys ..... 1001). 2:85 3.00 2.85 3.00 2.85 3.00 
Superfine, bgs ...... 100 lb. 2.65 2.80 2.65 2.80 2.65 2.80 

CO EE eR eae 100 lb, 2.25 3.10 2.25 3.10 2.25 3.10 
Flowers, bgs ....... 100 lb. 3.00 3.75 3.00 Sore 3.00 3.79 

TE ni fa ceiseartaceare 100 Ib. 3.35 4.10 3.39 4.10 3.39 4.10 
PO GG i siecen 4 bn 'ee0 100 1b. 2.35 3.10 2.395 3.10 2.35 3.10 

bbls ; : 100 lb. 2.50 3.25 2.50 K Bs 2.50 3.25 

Sulfur Chloride, 700 lb drs, 
wks . Sere ae .04 03 .04 02% .04 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 Ib cyl. .lb.  .07 -09 07 .09 .07 09 
Multiple units, wks ..... Ib. .04% .07 04%, .07 04% .07 
a, ae eee . 04 .05 .04 .05 .04 05 
Refrigeration, cyl, wks..lb.  .16 5 16 a i 17 
Multiple units, wks ....lb. .07%  .10 07%4 .10 07% 10 
Sulfuryl Chloride ........ Ib. 15 -40 15 -40 ckS 40 
Sumac, Italian, gerd ...... ton 67.00 62.00 67.00 58.50 6 
Extract, 42°, bbls Ib. 05% .06% .05% .06%4 .051%4 .06% 
Superphosphate, 16% bulk, 

MR. SoA cue miN ore se 8.00 8.00 9.00 8.25 9 
coke |) er 7.50 7550 8.50 8.00 g 
Triple, 44-45%, a. p. a. bull, 

wks, Balt. unit ... : 85 ms .85 7 85 

Talc, Crude, 100 lb bgs, NY ton 13.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 

Ref’d, 100 lb bgs, NY ton 14.00 16.00 14.00 16.00 14.00 16.00 
French, 220 lb bes, NY ton 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 

Ref’d, white, begs, NY ton 45.00 60.00 45.00 60.00 45.00 60900 
Italian, 220 lb bgstoarr ton 60.00 62.00 60.00 62.00 60.00 62.00 

Ref’d, white, bgs, NY ton 65.00 70.00 65.00 70.00 65.00 70.09 

Tankage Grd, NY ..... nd ; 3.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 

Unerd . unit 3.00 2.35 3.00 2.80 
Fert grade, f.0.b. Chgo ote 265 2:25 2:65 2.75 
South American cif. .unit « 325 3.00 3.45 3.15 

Tapioca Flour, high grade, 
ee a aes ee Ib. .02 05%4 .02 05% .03% 2 
Tar Acid Oil, 15%, drs . .gal. 22 25 ae 251 21 2 
“ye ST TS: gal. 25%, .28% .25% .29%4 .24%4 a 
Tar, pine, dely, drs ..... gal. 26 ’ 26 _ 
tks, delv, E. cities — -20 -20 ) 
Tartar Emetic, tech, bbls. . lb. 27% .28 2634 ~.28 24% ie 
MISE, IO  < <.6 4 oleh aie ib. .33 3314 .32 33% 30 % 





t Bags 15c lower; # + 10; 


Chemical Industries 


*Bbls. are 20c higher. 


August, 


IOs so! 
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; Terpineol 
h Current 1938 1937 
= Market Low High Low High 
Terpineol, den grade, drs..lb. ... okZ 17 13% .14% 
Tetrachlorethane, 650 lbdrslb. .08 08% .08 08% .08. 08% 
— ore drs, 
oo A Re aoe | ee G54. <x. 09%... 10% 
Tetralene. 50 gal drs, wks lb. .12 «id 12 <a oka aaa 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 1b bbls. .lb. = .2¢ 25 -20 25 .20 Py i. 
Tin, crystals, 5001b a ee 35 35% .31 35% 33 .46 
h Metal, 1. ea Ib. ‘ 44% .3570 .44% «41 66 
Oxide, 300 Ib bbls, wks. .lb. 48 050 .44 50 48 62 
Tetrachloride, 100 Ib drs. 
Seer | Nae 22% .18% .22% «21 32 
Titanium Dioxide, 3001bbblslb, .1514 .16 15% .17 16% .17 
Barium Pigment, bbls ..lb. .0556 .0576 .055, .0634 .06 06% 
Calcium Pigment, bbls . .Ib. 0554 .057% .0556 .063¢ .06 063% 
Toluidine, mixed, 900 lb drs, 
2, SAREE ea lb. .26 327 -26 7 26 .27 
Toluol, 110 gal ‘drs, We. .@8). «.. YY | By 35 j Bis i 
lf, 8000 gal tks, frt all’d . .gal. - 22 .22 30 30 
Toner Lithol, red, Doe .<. Im 75 -80 PY .80 75 .80 
Pare, 16d, BBS... 06605 in 6 C'S .80 Be .80 = By i 
Toluidine, bes ..... 8 eee 1.35 ware 1.35 1.35 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs, wks lb. ... .36 mare .36 .36 
Triamyl! Borate,lcl,drs,wks lb. ... 27 BS 27 27 
Triamylamine, c-l, ‘drs, wks lb. 771.25 at 1.25 77—s-:1.25 
Tributylamine, Icl, drs, wks lb. ... -70 sie .70 ae : 
Tributyl citrate, drs, frt all’dlb. 45 45 45 
Tributyl Phosphate, frtall’d lb. -50 -50 -50 
frichlorethylene, 600 Ib drs, 
frt all’d E. Rocky Mts . Ib. .089 .094 .089 .094 .089 .094 
Tricresyl phosphate,tech,drslb. .24%4 .39 24% .39 22% .26% 
— 50 gal drs 
wks SSN ee arene ie 2 By 3 | «2e Py 3 -22 Py 3 | .30 
tks, Wits ) ee .20 “ime -20 -20 as 
Triethylene glycol, drs, wks Ib. -26 -26 ard 
1 Trihydroxyethylamine Oleate, 
UL ee rare Ib. 30 -30 
) Stearate, bbls .30 -30 
Trimethyl P hosphate, ‘drs, 
1% Icl fob dest lb, 20 .50 
. Trimethylamine, c-l, drs, frt 
? all’d E. Mississippi ..... lb : 1.00 ok 1.00 ; 1.00 
) Triphenylguanidine eciae .ae a -58 -60 -58 -60 
Triphenyl Phosphate, drs . .Ib. .34 .38 
Tripoli, airfloated, bgs, wks ton 26.00 30. 0 26.00 30. 00 25.00 30.00 
1% Turpentine (Spirits), c-l, NY 
1% Ao Se ee gal. .29 27% 31% «31 .47 
1% Savannah, bbls ....... gal. 23% .22% .30% .25 .42 
1h Jacksonville, bbls ... gal. .2334 .22%4 .3034 .25 $1 
Wood Steam dist, bbls, e- - 
4% NY -27 .27 oJ] 30 44 
Wood, dest dist, c-l, pg 
delv E. cities ....... Pe .36 oe .36 . 
37 Urea, pure, 112 lb cases . Ib. .14% .15% .14% .15% .14% .15% 
6 Fert grade, bgs, c.i.f. ..ton ... eecs ae ae es : 
714 c.i.f. S.A. points ... - 95.00 110.00 95.00 110.00 95.00 110.00 
gt, Dom, f.o.b., wks n 95.00 101.00 95.00 101.00 95.00 101.00 
Urea Ammonia liq 55% NH 
7%, tks unit 1.00 1.00 1.04 1.00 1.04 
84, Valonia beard, “42%, tannin 
gs ..ton 15.00 45.00 52.00 35.00 52.00 
5 4 32% tannin, bes .ton 32.00 34.00 33.00 37.50 31.50 36.00 
0 Extract, powd, 63%_....Ib. -06 .06 ' 
0 Vanillin, ex eugenol, 25 Ib 
5 tins, 2000 Ib lots ..... Ib. 2.25 2.25 .10 3.10 3.65 
0 PERHGUGIREOL oe 5c. 6 5:5 3410 Ib. 2.15 2.15 3.00 3.00 3.55 
0 Ex-lignin ree 245 2.15 25 
5 Vermilion, English, kgs ..Ib. 1.55 1.69 1.45 1.69 1.60 1.90 
10 Wattle Bark, bes ton 39.75 41.75 39.75 41.75 31.00 43.75 
30 Extract, 60°, tks, bbls ..Ib. ... 043% .04% .0456 .03%% .04% 
10 
‘4 WAXES 
0 Wax, Bayberry. bes Ib 16% .17 16% .17 16% .17% 
25 Bees, bleached, white 500 
lb ‘slabs, cases Wi «37 039 ooo 45 38 45 
4 Yellow, African, bes. Ww: . «22 25% .22 26 saa .30 
19 Brazilian, bes GE | eee 25 .23 29 .27 .34 
7 Chilean, bes .... 1 .23 25 ao 29 YY 34 
5 Refined, 500ibslabs,cases Ib. .33 33% = .32 39 2914 .39 
17 Candelilla, bes .. Ib. 144% .15% .13% 15% .13 .16%4 
10 Carnauba, No. 1, yellow, 
40 SRS er ater a era a ar q 41 38 .44 -42 49 
No. 2. yellow, bes ....lb. +0) 36 .42 +1 46 
06% Wa, 2 NW. C., bee... Ee ae 37! 35 .40 38 43 
No. 3, Chalky, bgs ...lb. 33% 35! 31% .35 33 40 
pS. ee ee Ib. 33% 3514 31% .35 .34 $3 
Ceresin, dom, bgs ...... Ib, .08% .11% 08% .11% .08 12 
Japan, 224 lb cases ..... lb. 09% .09%4 09% .10% .09 a8 
85 Montan, crude, bgs ue oA e 12 «Kl «k2 11 12 
0 Paraffin, see Paraffin Wax. 
00 Spermaceti, blocks, cases Ib. .23 .24 «aa .24 .23 .24 
) Cakes, cases ... .24 25 .24 a5 24 “ag 
00 Whiting, chalk, com, — lb bgs 
00 c-l, wks .ton 12.00 14.00 12.00 14.00 12.00 14.00 
) Gilders, bgs, "Os wks. ..ton 15.00 15.00 . 15.00 
Wood Flour, c-l, bes ton 20.00 33.00 20.00 33.00 18.00 30.00 
Xylol, frt allowed, East wall 
tks, wks 29 29 33 33 
Coml, tks, wks, frt all’d . aL, : 26 26 30 .30 
Xylidine, mixed crude, drs Ib. .35 36 35 .36 .35 36 
Zine Acetate, tech, bbls, Icl, 
Ch Seen errr | a al al 
, Arsenate, bgs, frt all’d . .Ib. 12% .13 12% .13% : 
; Arsenite, bgs. frt all’d . .Ib. 12% .13 12% 13 - ; 
50 Carbonate tech, bbls, NY Ib. .14 ors 14 15 12 tS 
. Chloride fused, 600 lb drs, 
, wks i Ib. .04%4 .046 04% .046 04% .046 
Gran, 500 Ib drs, wks lb. = .05 053% = .05 05% «05 05% 
Soln 50%, tks, wks 100 ib. ... 2.25 : 2.25 2.25 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs lb. af KS 38 36 -3 


Dust, 500 Ib bbls, c- “1, dely Ib. 


~ 
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Do You Make 
Specialties 


for the 


Ceramics 
Coatings 
Electroplating 
Glass 
Metal Finishing 
Rubber 
Shoe 
Tanning 
Textile 
Industries 


also for Building and Plant Maintenance ? 


@ Then you will want to use the brand 
new Specialties Section of the 
Buyer's Guidebook Number (out 
October 25) to put your sales mes- 
sage for a whole year before 10,000 
buyers when they are ready to pur- 
chase and are looking for sources 
of supply. 


e ln addition to the new buying guide 
on industrial specialties the coming 
Buyer's Guidebook Number will 
contain a Brand and Trade Name 
Index arranged alphabetically with 
the maker's name and an indication 
of what the product is. The !4th 
annual revision of the CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES Buyer’s Guidebook 
will be almost double its former 
size and will be the “Purchasing 
Bible” for raw materials, chemicals 
and industrial chemical specialties. 


e Besides the wealth of buying in- 
formation the Buyer’s Guidebook 
contains technical information (for- 
mula, physical and chemical proper- 
ties, uses, containers, etc.) not 
found elsewhere. Usable defini- 
tions of each specialty are also 
given. 





Fifty new advertisers will share in the worth- 
while business placed by buyers using this book 
for almost daily reference for an entire year or 
even more. Don't fail to 


Wire your reservation for space at once to 


THE HAYNES & GEORGE CO. 


149 Temple Street 
CONNECTICUT 


NEW HAVEN 





Chemical Industries 
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SCIENTIFICALLY CONFIRMED 
AND 
COMMERCIALLY ACCEPTED 


YELKIN “T” 


THE STANDARDIZED LECITHIN 


A NATURAL FAT SOLUBLE 
WETTING AGENT, VISCOSITY- 
STABILIZER AND ANTI-OXIDANT 


Yelkin ‘‘T” is soluble in all vegetable and animal fats, waxes, 
petroleum oil and distillates. It swells in water and forms a 
colloidal solution. 


Now available in standardized grades for technical use on a 
commercial price basis. 


Grade “T’’— Dark Brown 
Grade ‘“S’’— Light Brown 
Grade “D’”’ — Golden 


Samples for experiments furnished without charge 
if requested on your business stationery. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


ROSS & ROWE, INC. 


75 VARICK ST. SPECIALIZING IN WRIGLEY BLDG. 
NEW YORK COLLOIDAL PRODUCTS CHICAGO 














i Feadquantens ‘Fonf 
SILICATES OF SODA 


NUMEROUS different brands for the many 
uses in industry. Liquid, solid and 
powdered grades. Sodium Metasilicate 
(U.S. Pat. 1898707), Sodium Sesqui sili- 
cate (U.S. Pat. 1948730). 

Ask for valuable booklet describing 
properties and uses of P.Q. Silicates. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 

General Offices and Laboratory: 
125 S. Third Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive. 
Stocks in 60 cities. 
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May we offer a suggestion ? 


One way to be sure of having your file of 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, with the data 
section and Chemical Guide Book, complete, 
is to have a copy sent to your home each 
month. 


Write your name and home address on the 
margin, attach your check for $3 (Foreign 
$4) and you'll receive the paper for a year. 
































7 Zine Metal 

Prices—Current Oil, Whale 
Current 1938 1937 
Market 


Low High Low High — 





Zine (continued): 
— shigh grade ae ot 
0 lb 


r ; 5.25 4.35 §.35 535 7.85 
E. St. Louis - 100 Ib, : 4.75 4.00 5.00 5.00 7.50 Mo: 

Oxide, Amer, bgs, wks. Ib. 06% .07% .v6 07% .05% .07% 

French 300 lb bbls, wks lb. .0614 .07% .061%% .07% .05%4 .0734 Mor 

Palmitate, bbls ........ cae By A as ae -23 25 

Resinate, fused, ele, bbls Ib. -10 sinks -10 09 -10 Mu 

Stearate, 50 Ib Po ee 20 -20 .23 -20 sae 
Zinc Sulfate, crys, Moo Ib bbl, 

i ee pee: b. .029 .029 .033 .028 .033 a 
Flake, bbls .......... 0325 .0325 .0375 .032  .0375 Nat 
er ap > Ib bbls, dely Ib O85 .08% .0856 .0934 .09%4 .09 : 
ESL. 083g .0856 .083%% .09 .09 .09! Nat 
Pi li. A 100 lb kgs : 
Ib. .26 .24 .26 24 .26 Net 
Zirconium Oxide, crude, 73- 75% Si 
gerd, bbls, wks ....... ton 75.00 100.00 75.00 100.00... Ee Nia 
i WU S.nev eeeess lb. .04% .04% .04% 04%... ... ‘i 
Nia 
Oils and Fats 
Old 
Babassu, tks, futures ..... Ib. 0656 .06% .0634 .0634 .11% 
Castor, No. 3, 400 lb bbls. Ib. .09% .10 09% .10% .10% .10% 
Blown, 400 Ib bbls . Th, Able «4412 11% 13 ; A224 «13 i 
China Wood, drs, spot NY Ib. 1434 615.104.1514 12% 23 Pac 
TMG. S000 INN. 6000005 Ib. .143 14% .095 A5% .118 .23 : 
Coconut, edible, bbls oie Ib. oe 09 .09 09% 09% .15 Par 
Manila, tks. NY Th. 033% .03% 04% .04 091 " 
Tks, Pacific Coast ... .1b. 03% .03 0334 .0334 .08 Pat! 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal : . 
UE ovture sr aieneet gal. 38 nom. 38 02 a1 2 Pen 
Copra, begs, NY . Ih, 0190 O85 0235 .0235 = .055 , 
Corn, crude, tks, mills ....1b. 08 0814 .06% .08% .06% «10 Pen 

Refd, 375 lb bbls, NY ..lb, .10'4 .10% .09% .10% .09 eS ‘ 

Degras, American, 50 gal bbls. Pet! 
1 een aera Ib. 073% 08% U7% 084 07% 084 5; 

English, bbls, NY ..... Ib. 0734. 08's) .7! OR'4 07% .08% Pfiz 
Greases, Yellow .......... ib. .05 05% .033 05% .04%4 «09 

White, choice bbls, NY... 06 = 0634.05 07 0634.10 Phe 
Lard Oil, edible, prime ... » 12% 114 1234 .12% l¢ ; 

Extra, Bole «2.065005 on hte 0914 .09%% .1034 .1034 «13 Phil 

Extra, No. 1, bbis ..... ib. .09 087g .0934 .09'4 .13% Pp 
Linseed, Raw less than 5 bbl ol: 

BOE can anc esas ered Ib. .090 .092 090 115 «107 121 
bbls, c-l, spot ....... Ib, .086 O88 086 fa 609) 21t3 Pric 
< | Orc Ib. .08 -082 0s 096 .093 = .107 
Menhaden, tks, Baltimore = .30 nom. 344% 37% .34 45 Pur 
ars Sikali, drs ..... 071% .077 07% .095 .08 10 
cebtiann Macste ee 9 .069 069 087 .074 09 
Ketie bodied, i. ee lb. .084 .086 084 105 .09 11 
Light pressed, ie asc: tb. 069 .0710 .069 .091 .074 = .094 Ros 
.063 063 08 .067 084 
Whadiahands Cr; ‘20° , bbls, xy" ; 
RR er ee eE Pee 15% 15% 17% .16% 18% 

Extra, DoS, NY «..0.<¢. ib 09% .09'g .10 0912 .1334 Sha 

See. SER Ie, sa dk oxen Ib. 113 iy 114% 12% 11% 14% 

Oiticica, bbls ............ Ib, .11!4nom. 09% .1234 .10% .17 Slor 
Oleo, No. J, bbls, NY lb 09% 08% .10% .10% .14! 

INO, 2. DUI, DUE ose 55% b. ; 0834 .08 10 10 a4 Sob 
Olive, denat, bbls, NY ...gal. .94 98 88 1.20 1 |b 1.65 

Edible, bbls, NY ...... gal, 1575 2:00. 1,75... °2:35 2.20 2.50 Soly 

Foots, bbls, lf eee Ib. .08 08% 07% 09% .09% .12% 

Palm, Kernel, bulk ...... D> . 04% 04% UW4% .04% 08% Star 

1 Sere era gr b. .04 04% .032 04% .04 07% 

Sumatra, tks | an 03 03 .0375 .0375 .06% Star 
Peanut, crude, bbls, ‘NY . Ib. - .08%4 .07 0814 .06%4 .10% 

(fe eS | ae Ib. ue .08 065% .08 06% .10% Star 

Refined, bbls, NY ...... Ib. .10% .1034 .0934 .1034 .10 131 
Perstacdre, NY. vis:60:.2. 21D. 10% .11 10 E34. 11 13% Stat 

“e Sheltie a 1 10 10% .096 a Ie 105 13 : 
Pine, see Pine Oil, Chemical Stre 
ection. 
Rapeseed, blown, a NY Ib. 14 14% .14 14% «13 14 

Denatured, drs, WX ..-Ral. 75 .80 75 91 85 97 
Red, Distilled, bbls ...... lb, 0834 .083%% .1056 .0956 .125% Ten 

Tks lat Aa 5 h : 07% 07% .093% .08%4 10% 

Sardine, Pac Coast, tks ..gal. .30 nom. .30 46! ao oo Tex 
~~ alkali, drs .... Ib. .07% .077 .07%4 .095 = .08 10 ‘ 
warntewes Ib. .069 .069 O87 .074 09 Tex 

Ligne pressed, drs ..... Ib, 069 .077 069 089 .074 094 _ 

2 URC ane paras Ib. .0A3 043 ag OA O84 Tur 
Sesame, yellow, dom ..... Ib. 10% .10% 10% .10% .13 

White, dom ........... Ib. 10! 10% .10! 10% .13 
Soy Bean, crude 

Don, tks, f.o.b. mills ...1b .067 06 .07 06 10 l 

Crude, dra, NY «0... Ib .073 077 066 08 066 11 mM 

— - > ee ) eer ib 083 087 078 = =.097 078 «12 UL: 

.072 077 072 O82 072 Als 
Senin “38° CT, bleached, bbls UL 
N fb; .10 -102 10 102 .096 102 
45° CT, bleached, bbls, I 
NY .093 .095 093 095 .089 095 
Stearic Acid, double prema l 
dist bgs at ae 11 12 <kt 13%4 
Double pressed ihainak 
bes th 11% .12% 11%) «612% «111% 13% 

Triple pressed dist bgs ..lb. 14 15_ 14 we, 14 16% 7 
Stearine, Oleo, bbls ......1b 08% .08% 05% .08% .07 rt Ic 
Tallow City. extra loose .. lb. a 0556 .0434 .063g .057g .09 

Edible, tierces ......... Ib Q7 07% 06 0714 .06% 1 

Acidless, tks, NY ib. US 4 O08 0944 09 1 : 
Turkey Red, single, bbls . Ib. .06'4 .08% .064% .08% .08 O8 Wa 

Double, bbls .. Ib. 09% .11 09% 13 12% l be 
Whale: \V 1s 

Winter bleach bhi: NY Jh 087 089 087 10 091 111 

Refined, nat. bbls, NY ...Ib  .083 = .085 083 .096 087 107 
ug 
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“We” have been chided for being pes- 
-but 


we do like the mental slant of a big cal- 


simistic—maybe so and maybe not 
cium chloride maker who, in the midst of 
last month’s deluge, was asked why he 
was so cheerful. 

“Surely,” said one of his confréres, 
“there’s no demand for a good dust layer 
in this weather.” 

“Wait till August,’’ he replied. 


“Bridges are not the only thing that rain 


washes out of a highway.” 


©, %6%, .%, 
0%,0%,00,9 


Did you know that— 

The average American eats 11 pounds 
of crackers a year. 

Only four per cent. of the adult popula- 
tion of the United States pays any income 
tax. 

From 15 to 18 pounds of sulfur (in 
insecticides and fertilizers) are needed to 
grow a bale of cotton. 

North and South Dakota in the fiscal 
1933-37 3800 
revenues collected by the 


years received each over 


per cent. of 
Federal Government back as relief pay- 
ments; Mississippi 2049 per cent. and New 
Mexico 2392 per cent.; while Arizona, 
Arkansas, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming 
each received, over 1000 per cent. 

The following states have received less 
relief payments than they paid in taxes: 
California 90 per cent., Connecticut 56 per 


cent., Delaware 18 per cent., Illinois 71 





COCKTAIL PARTY 





“TUNG OIL TICKLERS, 


MADE FROM 
(ALEURITES TRISPERMA) 


eo 
WILL BE SERVED IN THE 


BAMBOO BAR 


THIS EVENING AT 7. 

















Which just goes to show that being a 
delegate to the Tenth International Con- 
gress of Chemistry has its compensations 
after all. 


94 


a 


“We’—Editorially Speaking 




















” 


“Industrial Finishing 


Courtesy, 
per cent., Kentucky 56 per cent., Maryland 
54 per cent., Massachusetts 87 per cent., 
Michigan 61 per cent., New Jersey 61 per 
cent., New York 50 per cent., North 
Carolina 23 per cent., Ohio 94 per cent., 
Pennsylvania 79 per cent., Rhode Island 
57 per cent., and Virginia 31 per cent. 

The chemical industry’s largest rubber 
lined tank holds 120,000 gallons and is 
appropriately in Texas. 

eoeheesonte 
The Jewel 
organ of the 


Speaking with feeling, 
Double Quick Cadet, house 
Jewel Paint & Varnish Co., says: 

My son, never speak unkindly of PRICE 

CUTTERS; 
Never knock 

them 
The same as he made crabs, fleas, buz- 


them because God made 


zards, 
Lizards, roaches, ants, centipedes, lice, 
bugs, wasps, 


Snakes, skunks, and ‘other unpleasant 
things. 
In His inestimable wisdom He made 
them— 


Why He made them only He knows. 
Some day He may enlighten us but up to 

now, 
I’ll be damned if I understand. 

aoegoegonte 

“We” wonder what Frank Washburn, 
who thirty-five years ago was the first 
to visualize a development at 
Muscle Shoals, would think could he re- 


power 


turn to see the plants now built, and learn 
at what cost, and observe how they are 
Next month we publish 
this founder of the 
Cyanamid Co. and builder of the original 
Muscle Shoals plant—an article of fas- 


being operated. 
the biography of 


cinating, timely interest, and a delicious 
commentary on the current Congressional 
investigation. 
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TEN Pao AS fine 
ware at Norris Dam which does seem a 
wee bit afield from cheap power and 
fertilizers, so that apparently the “yard- 
stick” isn’t the sole flexible element in 
their set-up. 


manufacturing china- 


o, 6%, 9%, 
OOOO 000 


One of the industry’s “unsung heroes” 
is F. W. Dennis who does a manful job 
for safety as editor of the News Letter 
of our section of the National Safety 
Council. 

aoegersoege 

The British chemical press complains 
that the Chief Alkali Inspectors’ Annual 
Report has changed from fatherly advice 
to disciplinary admonition—sounds famil- 
iar doesn’t it? 


PnPactec® 
rer Meee? 


Two of our largest chemical companies 
have instructed that all vacations be taken 
by the end of this month, so that all the 

races are evidently not in 
Unless business is more plenti- 


armament 
Europe. 
ful September promises to be an interest- 
ing month, and if it does recover, it will 
be anyway. 
Roegorgeoete 
And upon this optimistic note, let us 


close and all go to the beach for a nice 
cool swim, 





Fifteen Years Ago 
From our issues of August, 1923 


Wm. D. Neuberg, Jr., is now 
connected with George Uhe, 
broker. 


National Lead Company 
quires National Pigments & 
Chemical Company. 


ac- 


Four Baltimore sulfuric acid 
manufacturers to merge: Stand- 
ard Wholesale Phosphate Co., 
Standard Acid Works, Union 
Acid Works, and U. S. Guano. 


National Aniline & Chemical 
Co. wins patent suit involving use 
of diphenylguanidine. 


Philadelphia Quartz Co., 
Phila., Pa., to build a one and 
two-story plant at Jeffersonville, 
Ind., for production of silicate 
of soda. 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES NO. 2 


Statistical and Technical Data Section Part 2 





State of Chemical Trade 
Current Statistics (July 31, 1938)—p. 15 
WEEKLY STATISTICS OF BUSINESS 


Jour. tLabor Dept. N.Y. : 
o——-Carloadings——-. -—Electrical Output®*—.,_ of Nat’l Fertilizer Ass’n Price Indices Chem.& % Times Fisher’s 
% % Com. Chem. Fats rug Index Index 
Week of of Price & & Fert. Mixed All Price A Bus. Pur. 
Ending 1938 1937 Change 1938 1937 Change Index Drugs Mat. Fert. Groups Index Act. Power 


558,937 769,945 —27.4 2,019,036 2,238,332 — 9.8 76.4 93.7 . , 76.8 74.1 76.1 . 77.4 123.3 
802,346 -6 2,014,702 2,238,268 —10.0 76.2 94.7 : 76.8 74.2 76.7 . 76.2 123.7 
678,958 -2 1,881,298 2,096,266 —10.3 77.7 94.7 . i 76.8 74.7 76.8 . 77.3 123.1 
766,384 4 2,089,772 2,298,005 — 9.1 77.3 94.7 , , 77.1 74.7 77.1 . 81.3 122.4 
767,470 -3 2,084,763 2,258,776 — 7.7 76.6 94.2 . . 77.1 74.6 77.0 f 80.8 — 








* K.W.H., 000 omitted; f 1926-1928 = 100.0. 





MONTHLY STATISTICS Industrial Trends 


une un Ma Ma April April 
CHEMICAL: jess iss? 1938. 1937 1938 1937 
Acid, sulfuric (expressed as 50° Baumé, short tons, Bureau of the Census) . 
Total prod. by fert. mfrs. ... 154,275 137,764 176,703 143 469 180,040 
Consumpt. in mfr. fert. 121,716 119,218 146,301 110,496 172.936 
Stocks end of month 76,052 87,120 67,475 93,494 68 352 


























Alcohol, Industrial (Bureau Internal Revenue) } 

Ethyl alcohol prod., proof gal... 16,395,184 18,657,582 14,226,450 16,938,983 12,789,423 16,824,151 \ 
\ 

1933 





























Comp. denat. prod., wine gal... 2,492,965 878,226 899,696 921,937 297,743 255,623 
Removed, wine gal. ...... 6% 2,437,777 814,063 823,778 919,461 300,348 261 ,524 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal... 699,771 857,663 641,284 794,475 546,054 792,893 

Spec. denat. prod., wine gal. .... 5,376,687 7,441,693 5,190,640 6,515,668 5,989,710 6,843,259 
Removed, wine gal. .......... 5,374,813 7,419,345 5,268,695 6,591,728 6,063,471 6,454,712 1928) 1930 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal... 491,850 799,468 495,937 783,906 581,235 864,449 

Ammonia sulfate prod., tons a.. 27 ,967 64,093 32,000 71,903 34,344 69,820 

Benzol prod., gals. b ........++. 4,413,000 9,517,000 4,905,000 10,448,000 5,385,000 10,828,000 in. jast month, with sentiment gen- 

Byproducts coke, prod., tons a.. 2,066,530 4,024,259 2,282,621 4,478,667 2,436,264 4,348,826 : e i 

erally reported as increasingly opti- 
Cellulose Plastic Products (Bureau of the Census) * 4: Eni } sg 
i mistic. The actual, definite improve 

Nitrocellulose sheets, prod., Ibs. 1,164,875 415,981 1,237,034 453,596 1,239,686 a gilt : cae ete bs, 
Sheets, ship., Ibs. 2 503,589 1,072,196 525,182 1,174,293 += ment 1s all the more rf 
Rods, prod., Ibs. ..... ; 212,167 297,904 199,119 347,078 Cause it is contrary to normal trend 
Woods. hips, TA oc ccccdecvese 192,875 315,409 201,392 358,330 and is being sustained. The Journal of 
a a 40,096 91,860 37,989 105,171 = Commerce weekly index of business 

ubes, ship., Ibs. . 58,610 62,086 51,179 95,570 Pa : 20. 

Cellulose acetate, sheets, rods, tubes activity reached a ee high for °38; 
Production, Ibs. .. 257,722 1,170,106 249,185 1,410,637. while the N. Y. Times index reached 
Shipments, Ibs. 253,491 1,098,812 259,209 1,313,195 its highest point since the week of 
Methanol (Bureau of the Census) Jan. 29. 

Production, crude, gals. ....... 330,875 522,961 314,664 531,727 Steel: Activity near the end of the 

Production, synthetic, gals, .... 1,860,400 2,353,497 1,925,999 2,188,895 = month jumped to 36%, the highest rate 
Pyrozrylin-Coated Textiles (Bureau of the Census) in 8 months. The more optimistic in 

Light goods, ship., linear yds... - 2,558,834 3,664,620 2,596,269 4,314,429 the industry now believe that August 


Heavy goods, ship., linear yds... 1,513,237 2,062,580 1,640,483 2,451,581 . ot 
, ’ , ’ putt ill average better than 409%, 
Pyroxylin spreads, Ibs, ¢ .... 4,957,803 4,149,846 5,555,434 4.334.123 7,155,521 ‘Tete W 8 


while September and October activity 
Exports (Bureau of Foreign & Dom. Commerce) is expected, of course, to show up 
-cwerepase ace cose detagelaa pont $12,385 much better. In these months much 
Crude sulfur d $1,130 $767 . 3 
Coal-tar chemicals d $1,025 $1492 better buying by the automotive field 
Chemical specialties d $2,508 $2,521 is expected. 
Industrial chemicals d $2,269 $2,463 Automobiles: Production during July 
Imports 
; ropped to seasonal low, the total 
Chemicals and related prod. d... $6,728 $11,020 . . neh : : as : 1 
Coal-tar chemicals d $1,876 $1,579 $1,256 gi74g being estimated somewhere’ aroun¢ 
Industrial chemicals d $2,561 $1,188 : $1,159 $2,676 100,000 units. Car inventories are de- 
Payrolis (U. S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25— 100) clining in an encouraging manner 
Chemicals and allied prod., in- which leads the industry to believe that 
cluding petroleum . " 173.4 there will be a shortage in September, 
Other than petroleum . 135.7 , . forcing a speed-up in the introduction 
Chemicals : 153.5 . : of new models 
Explosives . 103.0 E . : 


Retail Trade: Summer lines are mov- 
Employment (U. S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 =100) ing better, although the rainy week 
Chemicals and allied prod., in- ; 
inbdine yetsletan ns sis ws throughout the East did put a damper 
Other than petroleum . 123.4 104.8 ; : on sales. 
CREE ccs chancua cetvencts : 138.5 107.6 
Explosives : 94.8 84.8 























SPM AMT ALS 
































Business: Activity showed marked 




















Wholesale Trade: The continued im- 

provement in business sentiment is 

bringing in larger and more diversified 

Finished 141 177 orders. The outlook has changed con- 
an Bo he siderably in 30 days. 

83.6 76.8 77.5 Employment: June employment fell 

69.6 ' 70.1 off 100,000 less than the reductions oc- 





Stocks of chemicals, etc. :** 
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Aug. ’38 Statistical and Technical Data Section vues 
State of Chemical Trade 
Current Statistics (July 31, 1938) p. 16 
curring in April and May. Reports MONTHLY STATISTICS (cont'd) 
from various sections of the country June Ma May April April 
reican uate a FER’ R: June y 
indicate that rehiring is now prevalent TILIZE 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 
in many fields. July figures should be Exports (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 

5 : . Fertilizer and fert. materials .. 127,496 134,737 127,496 166 ,234 158,717 137 607 
ee Ammonium sulfate ......c0s02  seseeees 4,483 146 7,336 118 12,359 

Textiles: In response to the heavy Total phosphate rock ....... iihter ehh 90,000 97,038 139,301 132,573 ~—-:102,562 
buying over the past 6 weeks manu- Total potash fertilizers .......  ssseeees 21,496 4,437 7,716 11,073 9,712 
facturers are extending their opera- Imports (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) a Heels maven iden 
: : : Fertilizer and fert. materials ... Sdeiaaelen 137,181 126,1 : : ’ 

s. ction is better, the , 
tions. Cotton production is better, Ammonium sulfate ....000s0.  ccoscses 7,078 7,303 6492 10,493 7,456 
same thing is true of woolens, only to Sodium nitrate ........css00s CSsbats 58,887 73,025 85,121 «(96,688 ~=—«153,449 
a lesser extent. Silk operations are Total potash fertilizer ....... © sesseees 10,804 1,669 13,992 6,561 36,905 
improving and rayon plants are moving Superphosphate e (Nat. Fert. Association) sinais 930 166 307.834 
roduction schedules. Pradiasteon. Dele | ook vec icccasecn 227 ,223 286,685 227 ,223 m . , 
7 : ; ere h Shipments, total ...........e00. 410,067 482,824 410,067 482,824 756,121 $49,386 

Glass: Production outlook is muc Northern area ....scsseseeees 262,122 312,329 «262,122» 312,329 «= 350,467 == 350,017 
brighter. July production of plate Southern area .......ssseeeees 147,945 170,495 «147,945 «170,495 405,654 499,369 
glass is thought to have been heavier Stocks, end of month, total .... 0 ceeeeeee ea veeeee 1,034,204 804,816 1,179,223 960,552 
than in June, which was the best month Tag Sales (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 

f ” : otal, 17 atetee’ oss vane dcccdsons 117,078 115,827 331,568 309,542 1,108,005 1,399,151 
so tar this year. : Total, 12 southern ......... vee '116,361 114,802 275,761 =» 285,502 1,039,785 1,329,605 

Rubber: Orders for tires and other Total, 5 midwest ...........00. 717 1,025 55,807 44,040 68,240 69,546 
rubber goods have increased to the Fertilizer payrolls .........seee0s 66.7 79.2 95.7 116.2 121.1 150.9 
point where optimism is beginning to neo preg yg POOR : R=) ace Bho Prien Pores pen 

op ° alue imports, fert. and mat. ’ y F , , , 
take the place of deep pessimism in the Values exporte,- fert, amd meted. cccscsy. | edacteas. ) doWensae! --\ sedacepe $1,520 $1,356 
Akron and other rubber centers. 

Construction: Residential building is GENERAL: 
encouraging. The outlook over the Acceptances outst’d’g f.....s.6+ $264 $364 $268 $385 $278 $395 
balance of the year is good. Coal prod., anthracite, tons .... 3,868,567 4,040,363 3,821,416 3,690,521 3,108,000 6,854,000 

: i i 041,000 

Paper: Even the more c r Coal prod., bituminous, tons .. 22,850,000 31,776,000 21,266,000  ........ 22,195,000 26,041, 

i fi . ‘ ae Ree Somere ra we Com, paper outst’d’g f......... $225 $284 $251 $286 $271 $285 
elements in this industry are now re- —_— Failures, Dun & Bradstreet ..... 1,018 670 1,053 834 1,116 786 
vising their estimates of business over Factory payrolls i ............. 67.0 102.9 69.2 105.2 70.7 104.9 
the balance of ’38. Currently opera- Factory employment i ......... 76.6 101.4 77.5 102.3 79.6 102.1 
tions are around the 68-70% level, with Merchandise imports boseees Rees $145,898 $286,224 $148,260 $284,735 $155,501 $260,809 
ee ‘ ji : Merchandise exports i ......... $232,686 $265,341 $257,177 $289,922 $274,482 $268,945 
indications that an increase will be 
necessary in August. GENERAL MANUFACTURING: 

Leather: Distinct improvement in the Automotive production ......... 174,667 497,312 192,068 516,919 219,314 536,150 
shoe business is noted by leading man- Boot and shoe prod., pairs .... 26,676,651 34,449,040 30,196,147 35,410,552 33,378,096 40,297,606 
ufacturers and retailers. Production is Bldg. contracts, Dodge j....... $251,006 $317,742 $283,156 $244,112 $222,016 $270,125 
being stepped up to take care of incon eweprin’ prod. U.S. tha) 5 pecaceseh = sedate 68,001 79,024 58,836 78,642 
‘ ve P incom-= Newsprint prod., Canada, tons. ........ — seesecee 207,678 310,650 200,794 298,347 
ing orders. Plate glass prod., sq. ft. ...... 5,956, 336 19, 392,254 3,866,052 19,437,246 3,819,735 .......- 

Carloadings: Weekly figures still Steel ingot prod., tons ........ 1,638,277 4,184,223 1,806,805 5,151,909 1,925,166 5,070,867 
make poor comparison with the cor- etn porsiegge By Tae ane ae Phos tet PP rs Pre PEP ‘aiiaraae 
respondin ‘ ° ME WPOM PLOG., TOMS: vcccrccvece 1,062,021 2,107, ,255, 037 ,201 076,141 F 

sponding weeks of last year, running — y's. consumpt. crude rub., tons 30,629 51,860 28,947 51,795 27,984 51,589 
anywhere from 27% to 21% behind. Cotton consumpt., bales .......  cesscese  esseeees 425,684 669,665 414,392 718,975 

Commodity Prices: The upturn in the Cotton spindles oper, ........... 21,143,988 24,558,398 21,341,750 24,656,284 21,786,054 24,727,106 
general commodity markets continued Silk deliveries, WUROS 6k 5a. dan bbe | eee ere yO ee 33,381 40,561 
last month, led by the metals. yers Rayon ship., index p .......... 473 693 444 724 444 702 

y ¥ y ae s. Buy Rayon employment i ........... 278.9 391.4 304.0 384.0 303.1 378.1 
are anxiously watching this trend to see Rayon payrolls i ..........ese08 258.1 391.8 275.0 382.0 260.3 364.8 

if it is sustained. Still higher prices in Soap employment i ............. 91.6 102.5 91.7 103.3 93.8 107.6 
August will probably bring consumers Soap payrolls, i .......sseeeeees 106.9 115.1 107.2 113.8 108.5 116.4 
into the markets for sizable forward Paper and pulp employment $i 104.6 120.5 105.4 120.2 106.9 119.1 
écchaaiteiente Paper and pulp payrolls i ...... 96.7 124.3 98.7 121.8 99.9 119.6 

paripenegy é Leather employment ..........+. 74.1 98.0 74.0 99.1 74.6 100.0 

Electrical Output: Figures are be- Leather payrolls i ..........000 76.6 108.4 74.7 110.0 74.4 111.4 
ginning to show gains, although still Glass employment i ............ 79.7 112.4 80.9 112.3 81.8 110.9 
behind corresponding weeks of ’37. ae MN i SS aa abe SeeKeR Cte oe 119.4 78.5 118.9 os oo 

‘ : 2 > ubber prod, employment i .... 0. 101.2 71.5 103.6 2. : 
_ Outlook: The entire business picture Rubber prod. payrolls i......., 63.2 103.8 63.1 109.2 61.7 100.3 
in the U.S. has changed in the past 30 Dyeing and fin. employment i.. 97.7 109.7 101.7 118.8 103.4 123.1 
days. The slight pick-up in June was Dyeing and fin. payrolls, i ..... 76.9 95.8 83.1 106.2 85.9 114.6 
thought by many to be a “flash-in-the- 
pan.” However, although the seasonal MISCELLANEOUS: 
trend is normally down in July, busi- Gasoline prod., DOE, eck a een hee hae Riise | iroueadeee 48,159 46,929 46,025 44,243 

ae ; Cottonseed oil consumpt., bbls. = .....050  — encseees 273,266 189,000 231,975 207,405 
ness generally has stopped marking 


time and is again on the recovery road. 
While the actual gains in many lines 
may be small, the trend is there for all 
to see. A feeling of distinct optimism 
is now prevalent, and there are indeed 

‘few who do not expect to see a busy 
fall. Sales gains marked the chemical 
industry, forecasting a betterment in 
September and October. 
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PAINT, VARNISH, ee FILLERS: 


Sales 680 establishments ....... sessseee $41,656,085 $36,827,421 $45,254,635 
Trade sales (580 establishments) ........ $22,348,182 $22,900,709 $24,206,972 
Rectwetress- Galen, © ROG < ws decdcced’* " Cehine $15,343,359 $10,135,607 $16,785,249 





$34,721,597 $46,345,474 
$20,861,998 $25,102,366 
$10,392,707 $16,759,108 


a Bureau of Mines; 6b Crude and refined Penny motor benzol, Bureau of Mines; ¢ Based on 1 Ib. of 
gun cotton to 7 lbs. of solvent, making an 8-lb. jelly; d 000 omitted, Bureau of. Foreign & Domestic 
Snomnaiees e Expressed in equivalent ow of 16% A.P.A.; 000,000° omitted at end dof the month; 
iU. 8. Dept. of Labor, 3 year average, 1923-25 = 100; j omitted, 37 states; p Rayon Organon, 


1923-25 = 100; q 680 establishments, Bureau of the Census; r Classified sales 
the Census; ** aes Survey of Current B usiness, U, 8S, Dept. ‘a Commerce. 
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Price Trend of Representative Chemical Company Stocks 















Net Price 
gain on 
June July July July July orloss July 30, ———1938——, 
30 8 16 23 30 last mo 1937 High Low 
Air Reduction .... 60% 60% 60% 64% 61 + % 71% 65 40 
Allied Chemical .| 172) 175°. 77 9 177 £54 235% isa 124 
Am. Cyanamid “B” 23 23% 23% 24% 24% + 1% 33% 26% 15% 
Am. Agric. Chem. 62% _— 68 77 81%* +19% 95%4 83 49 
Columbian Carbon 83 88% — 94 2+ + 9 121% 98% 53% 
Commercial Solv.. 8 8% 9} 9% 11% + 3% 14% 12% 5% 
Dow Chemical 125% 136 130 134 135* + 9% 122 140% 87% 
DS: SE 119% 117 121 127% 126% + 7 159% 132% 90% 
Hercules Powder. 54% 54% 58% 4 60%* + 5% 61 65% 42% 
Mathieson Alkali... 21% 27 2955 (Se + 6% 37 30% 19% 
Monsanto Chemical 8914 90 90 90% ° 39 oe 104 94% 67 
Sset No... S3H 55 55 57% 57 + 4 ee 58 39% 
Tex. Gulf Sulphur 34 33% 34 5 5% +1 38% 357 26 
Union Carbide ... 773 79 79 85% | 83% + 6 101% 87 57 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol 22% 21 21% 22%! 2% —1% 2 24% 13% 
* Close Friday, July 29. 
ft Close July 27. 
Earnings Statements Summarized 
Annual Common share —- a 
divi- Net incom r~earnings—, c—7—Adividends—, 
Company: dends — 1938 1937 {938 1937 1938 1937 
Abbott Laboratories: 
Six months, June 30 ...§$1.60 $841,485 $865,355 $1.24 $1.85  ..cu avin’ 
Twelve months, June 30 §1.60 1,588,391 1,603,041 2.40 BO cucciak © Seeetc 
American Cyanamid: 
June 30 quarter ....... -60 430,572 1,479,685 $.16 | Wate de 4. ommede 
Six months, June 30..... 60 524,649 2,844,325 if GIRS. : NN CRE ae ee 
Atlas Powder: 
June 30 quarter ..... $3.25 $251,145 $506,741 h$.67 h$1.68 ..--2 = cecces 
Six months, June 30 ... 3.25 467,651 067,822 -BL19) ABTS ncewes oe ecinte 
Bon Ami Co.: 
**June 30 quarter ..... b§2.50 341,726 361,689 b.93 We versa. cpeange 
Six months, June 30 ...b§2.50 679,035 G7a,see) Chee. ORGR | ea iee . .cticves 
Catalin Corp.: 
Six months, June 30 ... f... SA 254 SEARO each scene eyed ewer an 
Certain-teed Products: 
June 30 quarter ....... , ae 106,619 MEER. i206 4 Cocipn Pemegmer i veeedcus 
Six months, June 30 ... f... 782,969 RAUWES! | fevaey voila weegen. /) )ieeeees 
Climax Molybdenum: 
wane 30 quarter. ..... 1.70 1,079,384 eee ae Ye. RG Sr oar as tag, a 
tfSix months, June 30 .y1.70 3,071,190 1 re Wi hata! 2" hkhaeea te Shabkas 
Commercial Solvents: 
* June Ty e.30 149,571 360,606 CU Wt eit aven sarees 
$tSix mouths, June 30 . ¢.30 7386,07i 862,380 AAU nk caease a asee wnee 
Consolidated Chemical Industries: 
June 30) quarter: 66... 64,897 SUD TAG MAE, =| CIR 8 cee oceans 
Six months, June 30 ........ 166,755 677,333 CORY CARE eG e del eae ees 
Freeport Sulphur: 
June 30 quarter ........ 2.00 437,359 te sty 54 MEE Seca eae) ah kecden 
Six months, June 30 2.00 865,299 1,279,841 1.06 Bs at dll a aeade 
General Printing Ink: 
June 30 quarter ........ y.80 164,932 170,164 15 seit fb edie ee. he dae 
Six months, June 30 y.80 335,096 716,867 odd GE i bucleled yell Calta Pane 
Hercules Powder Co.: 
**June 30; ‘quarter ...... *.65 571,107 1,561,422 j.33 SOG: 4 athe. ageews 
Six months, June 30 *.65 1,227,134 3,037,012 j.73 YS eee oe emer er 
Koppers: 
Twelve months, June 30 py See eo em ee mE eS oe | 
MacAndrews & Forbes: 
June 30 quarter ...... §2.00 185,629 243,151 Sl .70 $3,826 $61,348 
Six months, June 30 ... §2.00 342,650 463,285 93 1.33 d20,956 99,679 
Mathieson Alkali Works: 
June a0 Cesare? -...<.5< 1.50 193,152 516,726 18 Rae Seek. ee cae 
Six months, June 30 ... $1.50 365,552 993,778 .34 Re .  jaakeee Seles 
Monsanto Chemical: 
June 30 quarter ...... 43.00 523,020 1,441,405 Mae SRE >. -abenldsn | dpavne 
Six months, June 30 ... y3.00 1,162,551 2,775,259 en AEA 1 etesek.  nvenes 
New Jersey Zinc: 
June 30 quarter ....... 50 734,262 2,181,941 oan 1.11 247,370 218,677 
Six months, June 30 w.50 (1,386,858 4,351,782 .70 2.21 a576,406 425,254 
Skelly Oil Co.: 
June 30 quarter ....... 1.50 613,471 1,901,504 52 Stee ce oe Yi eas wh 
Six months, June 30 .... y1.50 1,278,241 3,435,917 1.09 Sa Cekeeawe + * ee iitees 
Twelve months, June 30 v1.50 4,330,670 6,082,395 3.95 See.) Sedtaw oC Ueedsed 
Texas Gulf Sulphur: 
June 30 quarter ...... 2.50 1,875,443 3,777,398 49 .98 444,557 897,398 
tftSix months, June 30 . y2.50 3,715,130 5,877,448 .97 1.53 d124,870 1,077,448 
Twelve months, June 30 y2.50 9,426,963 10,919,455 2.45 SGA Sees) Sanaa 
Union Carbide & Carbon: 
June 30 quarter ....... y2.80 3,721,725 10,505,140 -41 Beetle Sha nh wees 
ttSix months, June 30 . y2.80 7,931,058 20,452,852 88 ey OS hu, farendaae 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol: 
Six months, June 30.... 4,225 302,048 01 fy 5 ee RRS Ae a AR ee 
Victor Chemical Works: 
June 30 quarter ...... 1.10 119,296 158,613 17 Qaee?). Licxsgcm 0 Neral 
Six months, June 30 ... yl.10 275,544 342,487 .39 Mi Sen ay i awe 4 
Westvaco Chlorine Products: 
June 30 quarter ....... 41.00 180,624 189,482 .32 Coe are aa Gk oy og 
ttSix months, June 30 . 1.00 354,461 411,356 -62 By sae RASS a et Geman 
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y Amount paid or payable in 12 months to and including the payable date of the most 
recent dividend announcement; h on shares outstanding at close of respective periods; 
quarterly earnings as shown by comparison of company’s reports for first quarter of fiscal year 
and the 6 months period; b on class B shares; § profit before federal income taxes; f no common 
dividend; ¢ profit before federal income taxes; tt indicated earnings as made up from quarterly 
reports; e paid in last 12 months; f net loss; a on class A stock; ¢ on combination class A & B 
shares; d deficit; # paid in first 6 months of 1938; 7 on average shares. 


** indicated 


Chemical Industries 


Dividends and Dates 


Stock 

Name Div. Record Payable 
Amer. Pot. & Chem..$1.00 July 23 July 29 
Am. Smelt. & Ref. ...50c Aug. 5 Aug. 31 
Am. Smelt. & Ref. 

Bein Wee ivihicas sks $1.75 July 8 July 30 
Archer-Daniels-Mid- 

ee Sa Bane $1.75 July 21 Aug. 1 
Atlantic Ref. pf., q $1.00 July 5 Aug. 1 
Atlas Powder pf., q $1.25 July 20 Aug. 1 
Bon Ami Cl. A., q $1.00 July 15 July 30 


Bon Ami Cl. B., q ..62%cJuly 15 July 30 
Can, Indus. A & B $1.50 June30 July 30 
Celanese Corp., 7% 

oi warke ek cee (no action June 6) 


rem eh. @.....<2: $1.50 Sept. 6 Oct. 1 
Commercial Solvents ...(no action May 25) 
Comp. Indus. Gases .... (no action May 4) 
Consol. Chem. Ind. 


CR Rs 0 Pra ets eo 37M%cJuly 15 Aug. 1 
Dow Chemical ....... 75c July 30 Aug.15 
Dow Chemical pf., q $1.25 July 30 Aug.15 
duPont $4.50 pf., q .$1.12%July 8 July 25 


duPont deb. q ..... $1.50 July 8 July 25 
Eagle Picher Lead.. (no action May 26) 
Filtrol Co. of Cal. S $1.18%July 21 July 25 
Flintkote Co. .. (no action June 1) 
Freeport Sulphur q...50c Aug.15 Sept. 1 
Gen. Paint Corp. ........(no action June 9) 
Hercules Pow. pf., q $1.50 Aug. 4 Aug.15 
Int. Nickel of Canada 

$1.75 July 2 Aug. 1 
. (action deferred June 14) 
Monsanto Chemical 


Phillips Pet. q ...... 50c July 29 Sept. 1 
Procter & Gamble q 50c July 25 Aug.15 
MuperOn COs occ ces (no action May 24) 
Ne 4 | ae 50c June20 July 25 


Skelly Oil 6% pf., q $1.50 July 6 Aug. 1 
Solvay Am. Corp. 

te, eee ee $1.37%July 15 Aug. 15 
gt ea eee 25c Aug. 25 Sept. 15 
Sun Oil Co. pf., q ..$1.50 Aug.10 Sept. 1 
Sylvania Ind. Corp. ... (no action June 1) 
Tex. Gulf Sulphur, q 50c Sept. 1 Sept. 15 
Tubize-Chat 7% pf., .. (no action June 14) 
Union Oil of Calif., q 30c July 18 Aug. 10 
United Dyewood, 


et RP ae $1.75 Sept. 9 Oct. 1 
United Dyewood, 
re a i dates 1.75 Dec.9 Jan.1,’39 
Valspar Corp. $4 pf 
RE a BEER 1.00 July 27 Aug. 1 
Vulcan Detinning 
SEE ee 75 Oct.10 Oct. 20 


Prods. q ty Pier 25c Aug. 1 Sept. 1 
Westvaco Chlorine 
Prods., pf., q .....37¥%cJuly 1 Aug. 1 


S—semi-annual. 











Atlas Reports $467,651 


Report of Atlas Powder and subsidiaries, 
for 6 months ended June 30, shows net 
profit of $467,651 after depreciation, fed- 
eral income taxes, etc., equal after 5% 
preferred dividends, to $1.19 a share on 
249,164 no-par shares of common stock, 
excluding shares held by company. This 
compares with $867,822 or $2.78 a share 
on 250,899 common shares for the 6 
months ended June 30, ’37. 

For quarter ended June 30, net profit 
was $251,145 equal to 67c a share on 
common, comparing with $506,741 or 
$1.68 a common share in June quarter 
of previous year and $216,506 or 52c a 
share in quarter ended March 31, ’38. 


Stocks Up $328,589,000 ~ 
Chemical stocks listed on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange gained $328,589,000 in 
July. On July 31 the market value 
reached $5,538,589,000, as compared with 
$5,210,000,000 on June 30. 
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Chemical Finances 
July 1938—p. 16 
Chemical Stocks and Bonds 
-—————- PRICE RANGE Earnings** 
July 1938 1937 1936 Stocks Par Shares Divi- ———$-per share-$——, 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales $ Listed dends* 1937 1936 1935 
Number of shares 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE July 1938 =: 1938 
oe wee Ge ee ee 3,700 11,700 Abbott Labs. ........... No 640,000 $2.10 2.51 2.21 1.77 
61 65% 40 80% 44% 86% 58 43,600 216,500 Air Reduction ......... No 2,566,191 3.00 2.86 2.79 2.05 
177. _ 184) = 12 258% 145 345 157 16,300 113,400 Allied Chem. & Dye .... No 2,214,099 7.50 11.19 11.44 8.71 
814% 83 49 101% 53% 89 49 ,200 17,500 Amer. Agric. Chem. .... No 210,932 7.75 8.86 4.71 6.37 
135% 14% 9 30% 8% 35% 20% 27,800 63,000 Amer. Com. Alcohol .... 20 260,930  .50 3.23 4.55 3.16 
29 30% 20 46. 88 0 LF 3,900 13,600 Archer-Dan.-Midland ... No 549,546 2.00 5.03 3.05 4.20 
57 58 36 94 38 84 48 3,100 17,500 Atlas Powder Co. ...... No 248,145 2.25 4.40 4.21 2.81 
118% 119 105 133 101 131 112 250 1,800 5% conv. cum. pfd. 100 - 68,597 5.00 20.90 20.85 16.93 
20% 22% 9 41% 13 32% 21% 129,200 296,300 Celanese Corp. Amer.... No 1,000,000 2.25 2.04 2. 1.99 
84 94 82 115 90 116 106 65 85 eS Sareea 100 164,818 7.00 27.07 27.25 35.34 
12% 13% 7% 2% 8% 21% 13 66,400 223,200 Colgate-Palm.-Peet ..... No 1,999,970 -50 —.35 1.40 1.36 
95 95% 78 04% 95 106% 100 510 9 AE ee 00 197 6.00 3.21 17.13 16.79 
92% 98% 53% 125% 65 136% 94 ,200 36,900 Columbian Carbon ...... No 537,406 6.50 8.31 7.48 5.56 
114% 12% 21% 5 4 14% 94,800 364,700 Commercial Solvents ... No 2,636,878 -60 -60 85 1.02 
68% 69 53 71% 50% 82% 63% 22,400 113,200 Corn Products ......... 25 2,530,000 3.00 2.52 3.86 2.62 
16554 167% 162 171% 153 158 400 3,200 7% cum. pfd. ...... 100 245,738 7.00 32.96 46.76 33.97 
37. 339% ~=—25 76% 29 42 6,990 15,540 Devoe & Rayn. A ...... No 95,000 3.25 4.05 4.49 2.89 
135 140% 87% 159% 79% 142% 94% 11,300 51,600 Dow Chemical ......... No 945,000 3.35 4.17 4.48 3.29 
126% 132% 90% 180% 98 184% 133 87,500 535,800 DuPont de Nemours .... 20 11,041,437 6.25 7.37 7.54 5.04 
116% 117. 109% 112 1 4,300 20,400 ra ee Se No 500,000 4.50 SRRAS, opie he saeks 
135. 137 13034 135% 130 136% 129 1,800 9,500 6% cum. deb. ...... 100 =: 1,092,948 6.00 81.70 84.21 56.81 
177 - 181. 121%. 198 344" 188. 356 18,500 101,800 Eastman Kodak ........ No 2,250,921 7.50 9.7 8. 6. 
169 $71. 187° 464. 150 466. 152 30 576 “CaS ee 160 61,657 6.00 362.45 306.64 258.09 
29 30% 19% 32% 18 35% 23% 31,700 140,900 Freeport Texas ........ 10 796,380 1.50 3.30 2.43 1.78 
1 123 6% 19 8% 1 9% ,50 43,400. Gen. Printing Ink ...... 1 735,960 1.20 1.32 1.32 .97 
23% 27% 13 51% 19% 55% 39% 34,100 120,100 Glidden Co. ............ 0 799,701 2.60 2.62 3.29 2.74 
46% 51% 37 58% 43 56 52% 1,100 4,900 4%4% cum. pfd. .... 50 199,940 2.25 12.72 15.43 13.23 
98 .98 76% 117% 80% 133 99% 800 8,200 Hazel Atlas ........... 25 434,474 6.56 6.67 6.55 7.58 
60% 65% 42% 92% 50 75 4 44,800 104,800 Hercules Powder ....... No 1,316,710 2.62 2.97 3.24 2.12 
132 132% 126% 135% 125 135 126 530 1,850 6% cum. pfd. ...... 100 96,194 6.00 50.75 48.97 36.30 
251% 26 14% 47% 15 413% 25% 44,00 131,000 Industrial Rayon ....... No 759,325 2.00 34 2.24 1.00 
2414 26% 15 64% 20 48 37 10,000 40,900 Interchem. ............ ° 289,058 2.00 1.44 3.02 2.21 
88% 98 80 111% 92 112 107 230 1,550 oe Sea ee 100 66,9 6.00 12.26 18.97 16.15 
3% 3% 2 9% 57 27 12,500 68,600 Intern. Agricul. ....... No Ssn:048° °.. ... ze —1.55 —.99 
27% 29 15 63% 18% 47% (22% 4,700 21,200 ® cum. pr. pfd. .. 100 100,000 3.00 7.70 .23 2.69 
2% 52% 36 3% 37 4 272,100 1,555,300 Intern. Nickel ......... No 14,584,025 2.25 3.31 2.40 1.65 
23% 24% 19 28% 19% 3 23 1,500 7: OES SRR ee ae No 240,000 1.75 2.17 1.70 1.32 
22% 24 19% 36 19% 36% 29% 2,900 ‘ Kellogg (Spencer) ..... No 500,000 1.60 2.81 2.62 2.22 
45% 48 3% 79 3356 80% 47% 50,000 192,900 Libbey Owens Ford .... No 2,506,117 4.00 4.19 4.14 3.26 
19 21% 12 26% 14 46% 32% 21,700 61,400 Liquid Carbonic ....... No 700,000 2.75 2.37 1.58 1.29 
28% 30% 19% 41% 22 42% 27% 9,500 40,200 Mathieson Alkali ....... No 828,191 1.65 1.81 1.76 1.44 
89% 94% 67 107% 71 103 79 23,400 121,100 Monsanto Chem. ....... No 1,114,388 3.00 4.40 4.01 3.45 
A5S36 216 {011 200: A: i. 9,580 10,130 44% vfd. ........ No 50,000 4.50 GOS bins Seas 
26 3 17% 44 18 36% 26% 95,200 323,700 National Lead ......... 10 3,098,310 .50 . 1.71 1.08 
160% 160% 154 171 153 171 300 2,100 % cum. “A” pfd. . 100 243,676 7.00 22.86 33.83 25.40 
137. 127. 1580 127 147 137% 390 1,790 6% cum. “B” pfd. . 100 103,277 6.00 43.77. 74.50 49.05 
17% 19% 9% 41% 10% 40 142,600 562,600 Newport Industries ..... 1 519,347 50 2.22 98 57 
72 74% 40 103% 51% 82 64 36,700 186,100 Owens-Illinois Glass .... 12.50 2,661,204 4.00 3.51 3.80 2.09 
54% 56% 39% 65% 43% 56 40% 28,300 124,700 Procter & Gamble ...... No 6,325,087 2.75 4.08 2.39 2.23 
118% 122% 116 118% 114% 122% 115% 570 5,230 SO ie fhiv ates 100 169,517 5.00 157.05 94.14 88.15 
17% 18% 10 1 28% 14% 44,600 144,800 Shell Union Oil ........ No 13,070,625 1.00 1.4 1.35 .37 
104% 10454 93 105% 91 2734 102 3,300 16,300 5%4% cum. pfd. .... 100 379,798 5.00 60.59 57.20 17.92 
30%, 343% 18% 60% 26% 47% 19% 41,200 113,100 Skelly Oil ............. No 1,006,348 = 1.50 6.07 4.42 2.17 
9214 93 84 102% 8 ry 20 50 6% cum. pfd. ...... 100 66,300 6.00 97.86 73.16 39.00 
34 35% 24% 50 26% 48% 32 71,100 324,600 S. O. Indiana ......... 28 $5,235,328 .. 2.30 3.06 3.09 1.98 
57 58% 30% 76 42 70% 51 178,300 768,900 S. O. New Jersey ...... 25 26,224,767 2.50 5.64 3.73 2.39 
7% 8 34 15 5% 13 5 3,50 96,900." ‘Tein etn... os weiss « 5 853,696  .35 1.09 .41 .22 
47%, 493% 32 65% 34% 55% 28 186,500 774,800 Texas Corp. ........... 25 11,386,253 2.25 5.02 4.10 1.57 
3534 35% -26 44. 23% 44% 33 34,000 226,600 Texas Gulf Sulphur .... No 3,840,000 2.75 3.02 2.57 1.94 
83% 87 on 61% 105% 715% 109,000 593,100 Union Carbide & Carbon No 9,000,743 3.20 4.75 4.09 3.06 
61% 65% 39 91 363% 963% 68 10,200 51,800 United Carbon ......... No 397,885 4.50 5.30 5.54 4.71 
20% 24% 13% 435% 16% 59 31% 20,800 83,200 U. S. Indus. Alcohol ... No Soi.ga8- 1.24 —.20 2.16 
19% 21% 11% 39% 9% 30% 16% 45,000 194,600 Vanadium Corp. Amer... No 376,637 1.00 2.22 40 —1.13 
17% 17% 14 AGES. 1,900 ,600 Victor Chem. .......... 5 696,000 1.12 1.01 1.16 1.13 
4% 5% 2% 13% 2 8 4 22,800 125,500 Virginia-Caro. Chem. ... No 486,708 .... —.05 —2.44 —.79 
28 32% 15% 74% 18% 58% 28% 18,700 95,500 6% cum. part. pfd.. 100 213,392 1.50 5.88 .44 4.20 
19 20% 10 27% 10% 32 19% 7,300 20,800 Westvaco Chlorine ..... No 339,362 1.00 1.46 Lig 1.37 
295% 30 20 34% 21% 35% 31% 1,800 13,700 COM GER. ines es ees 30 192,000 1.50 4.09 3.26 3.22 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
24% 2656 15% 37 17% 40% 29% 69,200 283,200 Amer. Cyanamid “B” ... 10 2,520,368  .60 2.09 1.77 1.61 
71 82 50 124 69 116% 99% 525 125 Celanese, 7% cum. Ist pfd. 100 148,179 7.00 22.32 24.47 21.96 
4% 4% 3 3 16% 2,300 6,700 Celluloid Corp. ......... 15 S94-052 0.2 oun,92. 8 —.95 
9 12 8% 14% 10% 15 11% 100 900 Courtaulds’ Ltd. ....... £1 24,000,000 94% 8.64% 8.30% 7.51% 
7% 9% 1 3% 10% 1,300 12,000 Duval Texas Sulphur ... No 500,000 .... .43 61 16 
35% 37% 27 47% 31 55 39 1,100 3,600 Heyden Chem. Corp. ... 100 150,000 2.50 3.94 3.56 3.22 
102% 106% 55 147%, 77 140 98% 13,400 65,600 Pittsburgh Plate Glass .. 25 2,142,443 6.50 8.53 7.15 5.32 
109 «115 66 15434 72% 154% 117 8,000 45,850 Sherwin Williams ...... 25 633,927 6.00 8.44 8.04 6.19 
111 111% 107 114 106% 116 110 240 1,430 5% cum. pfd. ..... 100 137,139 5.00 44.01 41.44 33.17 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE : 
154 160 121% 179 115 179 114% 375 2,675 Pennsylvania Salt ...... 50 150,000 8.75 11.79 8.57 5.94 
-—————— PRICE RANGE Out- 
July _ 1938 1937 1936 Bonds Date Int. Int. standing 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE July 1938 1938 
103% 105% 993% 109% 99 117% 107% 408,000 1,869,000 Runes. 3. Ge Che OO 5 os 65 9 8553S 1949 5% M-N_ $25,300,000 
37 37% 25% 42% 23 42% 274 129,000 1,275,000 Anglo Chilean Nitrate inc. deb. ..........- 1967 4%-5 _T 12,067,000 
105% 106 102% 102% 100% YS 49,000 . 306,000 Dow Chemical . 6. i.ccsisscecescecsccccee 1951 3 -D 5,000,000 
101% 102 100 102 98% 102% 9634 22,000 158,000 Int. Agric. Corp. Ist Coll. tr. stpd. to 1942.. 1942 5 -N 5,633,000 
34 34 24% «= 35 21% 39 1 233,000 1,238,000 Lautaro Nitrate n inc. deb. .........+-06- 1975 4 J-D 30,500,000 
23 23 20% 25% 20% 35 23% 1,000 22,0 Wuhe TMS ais sca caereeeeticnaceu’ 1948 6 A-D 1,500,000 
104 104 96% 102 93 ie 9434 - 379,000 3/329,000: ‘Shell Union OF 65 ones nsec vcnctsesvses 1951 3% M-S 58,800,000 
102% 103 90% 102% 94 102% 9656 173,000 1,336,000 Skelly Oil ............cccecececeececeecs 1951 4 jJ-J 9,000,000 
102% 102% 95 105 93% 105 103 S9000: 467000 Tenn. Corp, Geb. OB os 6 vavcadsacccnacees 1944 6 M-S 1,600,000 
106% 107 103% 105% 100 106 101% 285,000 2,348,000 Texas Corp. .......seeeeeeceecsccececees 1951 3% J-D 60,000,000 
98% 99 77 111 81 98% 85% 84,000 10,000 Vanadium Corp. conv. ......---seeeeeeeee 1941 5 A-O 2,800,000 
* Paid in 1937, including extras but excluding dividends paid in stock. ** For either fiscal or calendar years. 
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Official Chemical Specialty Specifications, p. I 





To secure copies of specifications order both by name 
and number: 


A.S.T.M.: American Society for Testing Materials, 260 
So. Broad St., Philadelphia. Prices of individual specifica- 
tions vary. All specifications are published in the “Book of 
the A.S.T.M. Standards.” Tentative Standards are pub- 
lished collectively and annually. Price to non-members, 
$7 paper, $8 cloth. 


U. S. Federal: Issued by Procurement Division, Treasury 
Department, for sale by Supt. Documents, Washington, 
Di. C.; Se each. 


Note: For a list of Official Chemical Specifications see Statistical 
and Technical Data Section, Vol. 42, Part 2, p. 127. 


U.S. War: Issued by War Department which has adopted 
Federal Specifications (see above), and special departmental 
specifications, indicated in the second column as follows: 


Q: Quartermasters Corps, U.S.A., Washington, D. C. 

M: Medical Dept., U.S.A., Washington, D. C. 

E: Corps of Engineers, U.S.A., Washington, D. C. 

S. Signal Corps, U.S.A., Washington, D. C. 

CW: Chemical Warfare Service, U.S.A., Edgewood 
Arsenal, Maryland. 

A: Air Corps, U.S.A., Dayton, Ohio. 

CA: Coast Artillery Corps, U.S.A., Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Navy: Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 


Department, Washington, D. C. 
N. Y. City: Dept. Purchases, Municipal Bldg., Manhattan. 















































PRODUCT A.S.T.M U. S. Federal U.S. War U.S. Navy N. Y. City 
PR Se Re Arr ee eee SS-A-671 | SS-A-671 | SS-A-671 24-A-23 
PEt etONT LOR: POGUE WORE coco 5 acco Risto eld vaarrondeh ye goes SS-A-674 | SS-A-674 | SS-A-674 24-A-224 
For built-up roofing, waterproofing and dampproofing) ........ | ........ oss eg lh EER, HCEPO RR RS Sau ee 
OSC TY SINR SEE CONIEDINIOT Ss 8 oe occa aie we cess Fee sc ices ee) Pon eyes 3-160 COAG tia ees Uh ak 
For use in road and pavement constructior.......--| ........ SS-A 706 | SS-A-706 | SS-A-706 24-A-6 
Petroleum, type PAF-1-25 for joint filler, squeegee 
OF OCP TCLHONNs 6. bse 6 wash k lee Hae Welds sae Keesefe Co, oek. SS-A-696 | SS-A-696 | SS-A-696 24-A-21A 
Primer, for roofing and waterproofing............... D169-25 Oe Cine Pm eden hee et SR 
ASPMOTEM, TOP. 6. oe ccc cece ce scccccesccerocescsestel. ccccnves | ccaceces 42.2-5 a Rveakn aie tb oe.ckewteaes 
Pct Aee etn ckeh taal acnahbeasvs variSesk Se adacdal >. acy 42.2-3 iy SET Shere ennai, 
I NN, 505 icc co ccdedsencsabac die Rhad til ea. B's, sau 42.2-2 Wh heh cide a) © edawhadne 
eT Te I IIIS or idaa she vk kh oShand Gesabe oD  Sucteut es Bt cpt EE SO ia 
Bituminous Grout, below ground level..............-++5. ME TS POAtah php Rovere: TA ToS vs cower Fokcnewc ae 
PRONE GPOUi LEVEL 5 oi ores oie i vides awkee ce ceeks SLY Sek ae APOIO, 22h RE OSes eer A eGnnanm 
Bituminous materials suitable for road treatment, distil- 
WRRIRR er A i, ct rats sis Vek ecu cee bis ded Hate OS AUREL CS oe. aeekead 44-1A | Ee SOUP 
ES EE cas cae s a daey « beeRes degree ReeRN OE De ot ue O-B-491 ee Re SORE, oie ty pm 
ts OI RI ck 6 nhs wn tiedu cigs ehdcebactewe see cee Beg. roe, 20-37C PS ecinde dal VE nasa hoe is 
MAINE SROOU go SoS Sawada as cba tae oe ReaD be ee a pte eee 20-36A PR SR er enim 
PE TAGs kite t <4 done 5s whee BEES Aa ORO EO ES CANEUGs SU ebecuee Erotae sean. & hucdeueee A Leadehess cx 
NE oi 6a ns uve Cea CRE RES OCP ORS UWE Cet OM seg eke. Bie ae SG, AERO pt pie 
PRItQMtONS;) PIMBUIE socks ccc ev eee ee Pe eel eC OY MEET a! SS-C-153 | SS-C-153 ee Fee 24-A-7B 
Se oaks nos Weis der Ven ve~ CURE 00 bndd waekerne pe se ee Lee me 
Rn, ois big 5:45 5 OR OAS hd ON ARG bbb a eeal OR” BhGacous ES EA eee BS 
CEE UME. acc vee kee e Ran eeebereeeah | dlesuaie ks Seeks ~ BF) beet. ec | Eo 8” il enemas 
ee gS Na re ae, SE ee Pe Te een ie mee eee nas Renin ramen | as”. ) Ae Se een 
I I os 4 5 os cranGnes aantenves keen tubhtcshecanna) “A” asuweeus 97-54-44 ae em cd 
PFE Cin cdg cawedtere ic cccutedeesecedgsacvenes C61-30 SS-C-161 | SS-C-161 | DORAWEGE | cccccdsece 
Ra SSL paths s's na the ig tess ks ceaneed rie HEA ccc ube. Bovenekabcb chess dcnis La RS a 
IER UII 6.6. cinis ed'ce Goan a cnahe eacni eel epudeene SB aecaaebae 3-121A | errr ee Gere rt reer 
POGUE Cocks cosh CARD  ROURE Raed at Wei ans ee <s «Sh Se Caw eas SS-C-18la |SS-C-181A aT el ee eee 
it CE UY ao oe v5 caleba San Ie Las te ence dela eeduns bes eee 50-11-8A CRUG wethate 8 cwslleee was 
a, Se ere ree Wank Aids comes C-9-30 SS-C-19la | SS-C-191 | SS-C-19la | 24-C-23B 
Portland, high early strength... .......cccceesecees C74-36 COS OS |) ot Si iat | Or a ES Sa eee 
Portland, moderate heat of hardening..............] .....00. Oe a eS ee ae 
OMEN, GENUINE SODIUM ois oo Wisc cedvigetss sce cD. peeesses ea oe a ee 
NE ehh ein Nake DEVS 66 od cakh SARE Khe a coke end «ORE ai ddecde, Bi eee ee 20-298 Cc [ER BN ees 
Re IN a '55 a isis 6 alehn KON SEN CO Nkd ROR. cc dpacdel- 4) Cambie Boece cek Lo): Sale Sener see 
2) ee aaaale Sd AEK LS aaa eA DER oka aT ce dais HH-C-176 | HH-C-176 as ree ee 
CIR BOE GONG i uo. 0 055400 0s end nah bao eins vee duane avesseune: bRteewanes 4-24 " EM EGR SUE Seer: 
Cleaning of aircraft surfaces prior to application of initial 
I MII 60 a5 h5 ko CLARK hee WRKEU SEEM Scccacdd Doc xeaddad 30 OW er Br ns ok 
Coles. SOR fareie ae  GOPOS: OIF PIANOS: oc, Soc Oeics co es OB oe. caked DO owe cewes 98-24113 TE i ORS, CPS 
TE Rl Se os ba ah & eA RRR SR RED ACE PRs CO8e So décede TT-C-591 | TT-C-591 py Eee 
I AO GUND cc cacvi fscvotacvevineosabe he 3-120C Ta SECT OT EPR ae, Ge PE ae 
WN 6 LA ekekarWei sd sé 4 eck hen wwath ekeRes eh c Ladies GREE I coba cr 26-6 ERIE, eau ds BC acetate 
CE Fete: GIP OUOOE 4 oo a kin Bags Seb sea eds EEO ci ceee Bocccco hes 50-11-48 TE DE Ch OE et 
RE PRE ANE ET Fae T Pe TCS? RE: be Heir ag: AeaNCnrate Bre ak. oxeecks. 
EY STE SA ola pad v5.0.0 cas Cake ANSON CAKES? ong ce uue ET bbe uo Ee eek Se AD in ee 
gk ee es eres ye ee Ter een. ER | Ee meets Big ees 5-C-2:37T 
Se A ano Gd 4944 sd cte-g scons eee aes WCNVEAS HRD Se aclcek! Porectiged po ES yo Peete Co 
ET DS Tere tT Te ie La Ieee Merwe 51C14 een 
Cleaning, for painted surfaces........ ee Ae ee tome en] Coe Sevline | SAR oi Nae 51C205 rete 
eB CTL ee er CES) Eee ae Te SeD pee merenD | aa ee 
ER ENS RR EI EOE STE OEE SAMO EGRD (ORES SAG e (Se tienen | SUGte Bose ec. 
Joint sealing for liquid-cooled engines............--[ 0.00.02 | cccceuee 2-86 Foe Seer eee Gtertege: 
5 Te TER ae roe RMR i cee ET SOS els 14C5a a he 
) ND WS 9 S's cigs cans. b ebee es caeoe heb) ca ceek HH-C-536 | HH-C-536 | Heese... 
4 | ES oe Ses Pre Cer CNM, DA TeOnol: Sei ms I SS Os 
0 eI SI og cas cha hc cal bdo Chey dees os oe baa | Bas baw eke 2-82B O i a eee 
0 I, SN 25 665s ikke ch ae tal Pee oie, ay ET 2-84A O 14g Bee 
; Semis, Sireratt mstriment. .. so. . 6 cece ac ncesceet ea Meee 2-87 Yat PDN eae | ee Seen ae 
REED OLE PT OTC RE EET NE MN Ger Le P-C-59] P-C-591 POM vaseeceses 
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Compound (Continued) 
Waterproofing 
Weaterorooting 16f SaDlIicss i 2a cs aw siicci anata sneer 
Zinc-coating 

Cotton fabric woven, coal-tar saturated 

Detergents 

Detergent, hand, paste and powder.............secccees 

DONE, “Birslip ANG DRUOON:, 5.o..<:2sis ane dk sed osesiawiew ess 
Galltices sGtinbe 5 co cick 6S. % thes ¥acnctnsneee eee? 
SRGSP MTREE S05 5355 bola bance ches Sac ene ts 
Clear nitrate (air COPS -fOTt1.) 6 bso wiessdegecaesee 
Pigmented nitrate : 
Semipigmented nitrate (air corps. form.) ........+++. 

Dowie airctalt GOrIACes soc icc ccccscccseeenecdscnseebite 

RDESEP MARIE MMMEMGS 5 0:0 3: 9:0 etsicliewhaiels eibigs win oie Ss eee po.ereeiA 

DOONAN a sings Fics oan ins oie sioss-aroc0s8 6 Sie wis oh 51s 08 8s 4800 
Green, for cartridge cloth............cssceccccssces 
Liquid-coloring, fire extinguisher 
SCACISt, TOP MTUET MAGS. cig 5's 6c ces vee sieve deiseeone 

Enamel (and primer) bituminous.............2eeeeeeeee 
BOE OIPCERE ES 625s oe oh ooo 5.0 siiielsta’a Wma eee ha se 
Fleat resistant Tor Coates, o\0.5.6'6.5.05h.s< ceive eevases 
Heat resistant for coatings of alum. and mag. alloys.. 
Interior gloss, light tints and white...............6- 
Olive drab 
Pigmented, air-drying and baking black............. 
Water-resisting, red..........+.00- Ma oat eie ina Win Rees 
WURMLE: 6 dns sta dec SRE SES) SERS Voce eA Chote s 

Botin: ¥. solr test 206. PGBS oisa's 5 ois sis is closet 6.55 3 cielo we 

Extracts, flavoring, and flavors, nonalcoholic............ 

PQcings: 1GWiMITy, “CATDOR-DASC, os 6.015.635 is 6.0. Sies' 5s wees + bse 

Felt, asphalt-saturated, for flashings, roofing, etc......... 
Coal-tar saturated, for roofing and waterproofing.... 

PSLIET | WG VAMC 5 5's 3d sascisie ole pniothaib. O49 Valebiais'S ets so 3.8:8 
PIs ORR cs ys scldas dk onli stb pad thee awe ore sb kvialsis 

Fire extinguishing liq., carbon tetrachloride base 

REO OUI EY iv nuncio es osc, 86asbniob50'5 bss cee ee 

Pith, SMeAt TF OISCTATE ANSE) <..6o'e 5.6. so sc scesih scien ceaes 

Piumsprawined (SVEL) cs Cocks axivieedosce gates saeasas 
Nonacid 
Soldering (paste) 
IIE OOo, 1, teas Se GRAN Strela sesh a Malaise 
Welding, for corrosion and heat resisting steel 

FRM ES AFI DREOC. GOLMIRIE s o'5:014'< 6ie's. 0's o'eye s bialaieid 0 8 ose 
Spray 
PETE NGO 8 oO ck Sida ds aed eA Koen ae 
PA OTE Gc a cgi aoe bse is/e cleisleisie.d nie wregds<'ig Sule 

Gine; antinal, 16f woodWOUkine: 26 6c. os oe vice ce eee 
Aviation, marine, waterproof.............sccceeeees 
ABC UC IN NIOE os og v5io'e 0 aba uc Sele bice diese sas 
For use in loading ammunition ............-...008- 
PGE SNAMUEB CHUTE GE POUNETE 5 eins 3 5 lak’ vag od oan 
DA ic loia's epee Oe Swe Ris ail e o os ceed eo ore ere 
Liquid, photo-engravers 
PERU RE MED SS on eateals 6 ck see a Ca Aa Selal Sk Sct Rees 

Graphite, lubricating, amorphous..................00005 
eR SEB Se ae ase ee Ang er ee 

TI 6 hain aac cade Sale ee 6 Sona enhe 
Pl POOL TRIO A akc e dase Sa des Ra eee 
Lubricating, crank pin and rod cup..............00 
SONU DUDE G5 cecal ate cao sack Hd bb 4d Meh ks BARS 
Graphite 
Mineral 
Le a AR rg ee eee rere re Pm aco er OE 
CUS OT RIBS oi doo sinc Ec de Saab SRS 

UES MII. 5% 5 Xicv'eg -sidiale vacsreisiis\nn'es Sie ts aap his 

PUI Ape ota cs dhs Caen cdi atheh es¥e Zan 
ROTM SON WOON THEE sok 6s bicis c chuawlonie Sacne ede. 
Bottle, hard-rubber 
RN UND OU oe kai od cd P ek cab ee thee ued, 
Drawing, waterproof, colored 
Drawing, black 
PE akc 5h ois snatches So tw ed Ck Mo ee ie: 
Rp PONG WON iS Bish aledaceus oc oben Wide eee< 
Hectograph, var. colors 
BONO 555 og facies ME hod whi EOE ht Sues als 
Marking, indelible, for fabrics 
PCSMISOAE ACNE MT IES A ss Giles shoe se Sane Lok aba 
i Oe Re ee 
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PRODUCT 





Insect powder (pyrethrum) 
Insecticides: Lead arsenate (paste) 


Insulating compound, 30% rubber, for wire, etc. ........ 


THstiating: material, : Clectrical . i... ee dis < a Sees ve 
Insulation, loose fill, mineral wool and gypsum........... 
Lacquer 


Lacquer, shellac 
Lead, caulking 


Ladue hes pitie SNC SOPAVINE 65. ok does cine sseewices 
Lubricant; ball and roller hearing. ¢ o..5.6 6 cecscec codecs 


WeteEar Tilers Vals DOCOOSER: 65's Ci odio d sca ot cae detroe coos 
Mold-wash, silica 
Mucilage 
ere CIGGK! SIs WACO s cyeschas Wues as cates cube eiae a we sistee een 


Packing, metallic and nonmetallic plastic................ 
Paint, acid-proof black 


U. S. Federal 





MENON) IOUS BOIS cc oo. cc se tule Ga Waa seis ons wales 

PIM PG IR ee is Ma eee cease cee ede cn pwleuwees 

Powdered (calcium arsenate, lead arsenate, Paris 
green, Bordeaux mixture) 


Type IC-I 


ee 


eee meee meee eee seers ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee® 


Cellulose nitrate 
ML SOE Pe ball ea harce'a d Cerda eate shsetad mance’ 
Enamel nitrocellulose and thinner, for ammunition... 
Potlonamo light: revectors -. sco baa ase vee cecnesch ee 


eeeeeererr ee tee tM eee teres s+ eevee tes 


eee eee eee eer eee seers ereeseseeseeeeeeeeee 
ee 


Red, asbestine paint 


re 


Chain and wire rope 
NCEE ade Cet Geyer ne dhe bccn EAC wArseene een 
Transmission and differential, graphite.............. 
Waterproof 


Ce 


eee eee eee eee ee eseeeese eee eeeeseeseeeeeees 


Cee ete eee eer eet ee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeees 


Cr 


Car and lOCOMOUVS CARINE. oo. oss scibecentcsece sees 
Class D, for internal combustion engines other than 

SPOUATE AME OSE Kio a tige Scales wine See natene tee es 
COCR PCCM IANO U iicicl oud doce kewireiedscass waa 
Cutting, mineral lard, sulfur treated..............--. 
Cutting, soluble 
PMUROMOOMEION. 6 560s a eta coast diac set nenecmleetiog 
Electric switch 
RCNA TAS shal tn Sok bs thal oA are Mcalcaiee Vial & wie mcletarets’ duplta bia 
For hydraulic variable speed gears .............000- 
IEUDEICALINIOS SIECralt CHING, 66.00. cee cwenelincaesegst 
LGBPiCatitin, ACHING CUI. «6 055 5-55. ccces.s vie taeee des 
Marine engine, compounded...........cccceceeecees 
Pe GI TUE pinks ces kveateveansidiaes*tees 
PEE is RE DSC Kh dG 6 dan diaewhendiwadeeeeenea 
Recon, {Of BirChare machines. 26. Saco sce dees 
econ, DeRy, TOW NOU Gh. oa 5 cn cine cedsicnsinnad 
WROHIDETObHie -IHAOININGS (5.2 n6cc Csiet eet ys ame deme ve 
Road, type OH-1-25, hot application................ 
OOO: MEI TREMOR OU hc ci6 eo os OEE oe cle delsreosod 
Steam cylinder, ‘compounded... ..0.0.6 5 becca cess 
LORI CVMHUCE, NUNCA. 6 osc cc aden csecak tes coades 
PRM DOUIN EE Thuile oe ae Se oltnin aoe natal e tess Cons 
Transformer 
Transmission 
Turbine 


ee 


CCC CCPCED SSeS sc RESHHM CHE SLASHES OCES 
Ce 


RRTRA GRE REP RT eee Co ee” PRO OS ee eS ee 


40 a6 b.0 Om © 66°66 0.6 69.6 We He 604 06 EH e 


Aluminum Bronze Powd. Dry.............eeeeeeeee 
Anticorrosive 
POC i So salsa ihe Bal Gaa ae eee ee eRe METR i 
Blech) Canmoth, dry Gil: 1 O8b fai cee deees O.. dé O40 as 
AC LOD, Or ye 11 Onl ANG ARON. so ssc cos aves me ns 
Black target 
PURIST atk, 2) iye2e Wea a. eileen RED Cin Ae baa wenK 
MPTP La CeO 62 o's dd crac be DUO creat notes ere 
Gatietinawe,., GENET COOLS. «os oe oo crc cca ucreenlna ceeds 
MARU ITNER TE ORES ah ok oho. 5 gle iss tie As Bore cea 
EGU: WEEN, CASCUE DINUEE .. lo sc ccd nue ct oalecaooens 
REO WACO CHLORINE ic Ub ica Helc ek se oes clcc alias Melos 
SCHR icine iclah is sia oo cca Som erp om iaels heen eee 
Wrectes MOE HOCH C06.) 2. alos sein boa oat 

MUMS Bp ok caw eae. pad hae aba e oe haan 
Dry pigment, cement and concrete..............005 
Enamel and undercoating 
PUES LE COWUTUMIINY s.0iok. ok. osi-d erinlicas cue kone hs 
Enamel, interior, white or tinted................... 
BEMNIIOR PPG GUTIUOOUIE i cis w ccc gid deqceaie oles o0relere, ol 
Enamel, olive drab, synthetic... .......05...+scccee0s. 
For ammunition 


Ce 


ee 











Pe OTR Shh Pia palv eo Sieg os co eeln Rela Soe cea -Be as 
Graphite, ready-mixed, black ..............0000005- 
eee. caste Crone CTO. <5 sac ces cba weds woe ee 
Flat, interior 
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PRODUCT A.S.T.M. | U.S. Federal U.S. War U.S. Navy N. Y. City 
Paint (Continued) 
Pignr estarieed fc Gara 5b oe eh ek a ke ee OL a eee BA re 31-P-69 
Gosen amnniel Gert Oe OB ois ons choo sheeted wis kc ba 4 wh ecis SORA! GE SS sheieies PY eareewes @ 
opts CEG BIE iad goa cok av nc eh Gabe shed ee sesslaxeastes 4) Mebandea eee BS EEE 31-P-31 
aur ORG AE CTO ia. 2 o> he Son ch te ARES Sh. Sheed Cee 3-71 ESS SE: Peete tae! Sherk een 
PERO jvc i Ki cgndens cikdaes t0'0s ona Vensuph sewn seks el Yidccecce Oe take 3-56 ih ge eet een gee petacrcsy a 
Iron-hydroxide and iron-oxide, ready mixed and semi- | 

OEE on oc a Sap eeiurehiais 04 ott apis keg aaa DASE DS AAA Sats eg ae TT-P-31 | TT-P-31 Reb alo fa cata ced 
Lacquer enemtel ©. bin seen ccc ccces ss vessiee su-cecign el eeses fhe teeten UR emebbe:, Tes ee ees 31-P-59 
Lead-zinc base, ready mixed and semi-paste, white 

Bete ree ante ey SEE oN ae SRT oe TT-P-36 | TT-P-36 | TT-P-36 | 31-P-74:37T 
LWNGOORE ss .o6 nos s na saw eae oa Watincta beneaine a 1 Perry ame ee rey 3-41 1 SR ay peels 82 
Oil, interior, eggshell finish, ready mixed and semi- | 

DARE TT See A INE Siocon kn toss soho ghl. Sasa cvs TT-P-51 TT-P-51 | ere eae sce te 
1 OT GR LMR RL PR ee PRP ee A MER Pere SOME) ra Poti 3-55 2% Bee, SA 
Pulenins Sis HOE as ee ciee as kckadneeehaeeeeh. Svesta se TT-P-56 | TT-P-56 | eee hs vasvenenh 
PrOp OCR OS sa in sink Sabir ac enia eke eee: Sure at MA tates 3-68 ie By Ge ale Dees RE Se 
Quick-dtying ‘olivé-drab Of Garlkieray sis OA ee cc aaa My 4 ho BS epee, A aOR 
Ready-mixed and semi-paste, black ............e+e0+]  ceseeeee TT-P-61 TT-P-61 | 3 os! Be LS Ed eee oe sion 
TROD WN ANEIIN OEE Ss cigs a uote nob Siw Side acsis psn SSOP: oc dae TT2P-7) TT-P-71 | of as 4 gh | Mal Re aoe 
ROARY SIE, DHVOMICA ss bcick win beuiasSecincas Cescel vsedtaac. TT-P-81 TT-P-81 | 1 ee ael. bs. bivewe esate 
Red, lndian, Gry, in oil Om Wt FORM oc ckieccseel koeuec. A’ ede enn, SE PUR ac A ee 
Red, "Veietinn: iy Sir Oat, SOG! an PROS 0s 0's sie visio sh hak ah Fee Poe baeeaae 3-37B 8 as ore toes 
Red; toluidine 260 Jake ground in japan. COAStE) ... 5 ol ssc scoe Lv ecexiecs tL onwalsiene Piven 31-P-27 
Red APERGy AIOE COM ERG) ‘Ssaiwsevest sadtesesees| Sun St ae Oo dene ue) Soe ane ieee FL Rae 31-P-28 
ti ttt) Saget RA aN REHEARSAL AUN ULE wierd! Manan Pee pices aa veo heres NIG i ee ies Go 
UE, SN a Sir nid a a de nc ua beakess sabe a ke eS eae hea cate Ee tio. 3-50 Be ENO ee SOI ee Aglare mes rene 
CTs CE asc eset wok we ANA ARPA ON COE RIESE Loe keen Meee eS 3-61 BB RRR an mal POP Eabeea oh ees 
COG aa cS bin os et oe weal oareuse binib ators a ga EAP EA). (aus en) Pema Wor Slr? Sas 3-128 oe PRE ORs tear orate me 
MINOGUE ooh cine oo sede eas sso ahd Kaw eeal ce wcat tae ee 3-60 arate hie ids otis sg 
Titanium, zinc, outside, ready mixed and semi-paste, 

IEE os ok Sees Sek ee Ca wee ee a ta eas TT-P-10la | TT-P-10la | OT HPO Ea: | itscaaie-ce- Gare 
BAGG icc eS hase cslast ad Ea 55 Oba wiena ba cualt Select easiest) ace cae at rE Ny ee, Wiel ea ne 31-P-73 :37T 
IMIG 18 ost cas oes Fehrs ae Sito oa etal aes Us Glad yc SS Se eC Cee 3-53 Bo rere at Urey Fer 
AVY TiNtie: REMI TIE BINION oa os Wiad c cuie bebo die k Sle shee Ts dpaale steel Py Saas LE, wale aoa RE CPCS a 31-P-22 
WY Ute OURPEOE SMDONE RSE) 6 aic'sss scarce cate So be's Fed,” Uses OL. eylewalants pubes ab tak see, Sees 31-P-24 
WENN DEMING ban deus cer iaddlavensdpassansuk seceph: Me'ssadcc lt. aale tense ue oleae oor Cr ae 31-P-62 
WV MIE REE 55 oy cca Se hee ee ehcac oe ieee Meats peak Gd wees ee 3-129 0 JP) aero tl 31-P-53 :36T 
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Pigments, Fillers, 1936-37 


Carbon Black, Lead & Zinc Pigments, China Clay—p. 1 





Carbon Black in °37 


Advances in production and total sales, 
and a slump in prices the latter part of 
the year were important developments 
recorded by the carbon black industry in 
1937, states the Bureau of Mines. Pro- 
duction. was 510,606,000 Ibs., a gain of 
24% over the previous peak of 1936. A 
decline in sales the latter part of the year, 
due to a slowing up in the rubber trade, 
resulted in an increase of stocks held by 
producers. There were 100,497,000 Ibs. 
of carbon black on hand at the end of 
1937 compared with 79,582,000 Ibs. at the 
close of 1936. 

Spot prices, which had remained re- 
markably steady since the code, weakened 
abruptly the latter part of the year. 
For example, the most representative 
spot price was 4.45c per lb. throughout 
the year until Nov. 8 when a cut of 0.50c 
was made. Several other cuts followed, 
so that this price at the close of the year 
was only 3.20c per lb. Average value at 
the plants as reported by the producers 
dropped from 3.92c in ’36 to 3.41c in 37, 
but the average export value advanced 
from 4.69c in ’36 to 4.72c in 1937. 


Rise in Production 


Gains in production were registered by 
all the producing states. The Texas Pan- 
handle again accounted for nearly 80% 
of the totai production. Kansas entered 
the field for the first time with a plant in 
Grant County. There were 57 carbon 
black plants operated in 1937, compared 
with 54 in 1936, A loss of 3 plants in 
Louisiana was more than offset by a gain 
of 5 plants in Texas and one in Kansas. 
Ward and Winkler Counties, Texas, 
showed production for the first time, 
while Moore County (Panhandle) mate- 
rially increased its output with four new 
plants. 

There were 341,085,000,000 cu. ft. of 
natural gas burned at carbon black plants 
in ’37, compared with 283,421,000,000 in 
’36, or about 14% of the estimated gas 
consumption in the U. S. in ’37, com- 
pared with 13% in ’36. 

Average yield of carbon black per thou- 
sand cu. ft. of natural gas rose from 
1.45 Ibs. in ’36 to 1.50 lbs. in ’37, the 
largest gain ever recorded for any single 
year. This increase reflects a gain in the 
relative importance of “other” processes, 
one or two of which recover up to 10 
Ibs. per thousand cu. ft. burned. 

Sales of carbon black by the producers 
rose from 467,736,000 Ibs. in ’36 to 489,- 
615,000 lbs. in ’37. Exports increased 
from 154,718,000 Ibs. in ’36 to 184,030,000 
Ibs. in ’37, hence domestic sales decreased 
from 313,018,000 Ibs. in ’36 to 305,585,000 
lbs. in ’°37. Domestic sales were divided 
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as follows: To rubber companies, 269,- 
807,000 Ibs. (88%); to ink companies, 
18,116,000 Ibs. (6%) ; to paint companies, 
6,159,000 Ibs. (2%); for miscellaneous 
purposes, 11,503,000 Ibs. (4%). These 
data indicate losses in the rubber and 
paint trades, gains for ink and miscellan- 
eous uses. 


United Kingdom continued to be the 
principal foreign customer followed by 
France, Germany, and Canada in the 
order named. Although the continued 
rise in export was one of the few bright 
spots in the industry in ’37, a material 
part of this trade was based on military 
activities of uncertain duration. 


Carbon Black Industry 1936, 1937 
(Preliminary) 





Number of producers reporting 
Number of plants 
Quantity produced (pounds): 
Louisiana 
Texas: 
Panhandle 


Total Texas 
Other States 


Total United States 
Produced by: 
Channel process (pounds) 
Other processes! (pounds) 
Stocks held by producers Dec. 31 (pounds) 
Sales (pounds) : 
Domestic: 
To rubber companies 
To ink companies 
To paint companies 
For miscellaneous purposes 


Exports: 
United Kingdom 
France 


Total 

Losses (pounds) 
Value (at plants) of carbon black produced: 
Total (dollars) 
Average per pound (cents) 


Estimated quantity of natural gas used (M cubic feet) 


Average yield per M cubic feet (pounds) 


ee ee ee ee ee) 


1936 1937 
SPE ER tote 20 24 
Ee Me ace 54 57 
Bios we ena 59,201,000 66,381,000 
CNEL Te Ee 321,576,000 405,247,000 
SPs ee 12,330,000 15,821,000 
A Pie 333,906,000 421,068,000 
a eee eee ots 18,238,000 23,157,000 
ieee ae + Oe 411,345,000 510,606,000 
BS tas TARY 366,876,000 444,427,000 
cA alta ee 44,469,000 66,179,000 
eye eaba eile 79,582,000 100,497,000 
PEs oacroeedes 278,018,000 269,807,000 
Patna ts 17,787,000 18,116,000 
ee eG aN 6,914,000 6,159,000 
ove: Cad ae 10,299,000 11,503,000 
ree gee ty hee ce 313,018,000 305,585,000 
Fsauosge cack 46,957,000 48,278,000 
soe sre AS geo 26,748,000 29,877,000 
Pees te 16,225,000 27,439,000 
sore eee ae 64,788,000 78,436,000 
RA Pee 154,718,000 184,030,000 
ae 113,000 76,000 
SS Sele ariee 16,110,000 17,389,000 
a AR aS ORES 3. 3.41 
eee ces 283,421,000 341,085,000 
Si RC Rae 1.45 1.50 





1 Roller, “special,” thermatomic, and Lewis. 


By G. R. Hopkins, Assistant Chief Economist, Petroleum Economics Division. 


Lead & Zine Pigments 


The lead and zinc pigments industries 
shared in the improvement of industry in 
general during 1937 and showed greater 
total values of sales for both classes, but, 
unlike many commodities, neither class 
increased in total quantity. Lead pig- 
ments, as a whole, declined 9% in quantity, 
but increased 4% in value, while zinc pig- 
ments fell 5% in quantity and gained 1% 
in value, according to statistics compiled 
by the Bureau of Mines, Dept. of the 
Interior. 

Prices for lead pigments followed the 
average price for pig lead, rising early 
in the year and declining as the year 
progressed to close the year at their 
lowest levels. “Prices for lead-free zinc 
oxide, anticipating a higher slab zinc price, 
advanced in June ahead of the price for 
metal, and remained at the higher level 
in the latter part of the year despite the 
rapidly falling metal price. 

Because of the increased popularity of 
leaded zinc oxide containing a higher lead 
content, sales of this pigment continued at 
approximately the peak level of 1936. 
The basic lead sulfate figures shown in 
this report are exclusive of the quantity 
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used in the manufacture of leaded zinc 
oxide, which amounted to nearly 5,000 
tons in 1937. 

Litharge made a good showing in 1937, 
the quantity sold in that year being only 
5% below the peak level in 1929. Sales 
of litharge to manufacturers of insecticides 
have increased rapidly in recent years, 
and they established a new high record 
in 1937. 

Salient statistics on lead and zinc pig- 
ments and zinc salts are shown in the 
following tables. Data on zinc chloride 
are not available because of the refusal 
of one of the larger producers to supply 
reliable figures. 

The lithophone producers report an 
annual production capacity of 231,000 
tons. 

Imports of lead pigments are negligible. 
Exports of white lead decreased from 
1,862 tons in 1936 to 1,236 tons in 1937; 
those of red lead increased from 810 tons 
to 934 tons; and litharge from 1,386 to 
1,452 tons. 

Imports of zinc oxide fell from 790 tons 
in 1936 to 775 tons in 1937; while those 
for lithopone increased from 4,781 tons 
to 5,601 tons; and zinc sulfide from 30 to 
113 tons. Imports of zinc chloride rose 
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from 520 tons to 667 tons and those of 
zinc sulfate from 385 to 593 tons. 

Exports of zinc pigments improved in 
1937. Shipments of zinc oxide from the 
country totaled 2,953 tons in 1937 com- 
pared with 1,330 tons in 1936, and ship- 
ments of lithopone were 2,671 tons com- 
pared with 2,538 tons. 


China Clay in °37 


Production of kaolin or china clay made 
another all-time record in 1937, advanc- 
ing to 732,282 short tons, valued at $5,- 
349,636, compared with 638,939 tons worth 
$4,537,738 in the preceding year. The 
1937 tonnage, as reported by producers to 
the Bureau of Mines, tops the 1936 record 
by 15% and is 37% higher than that for 
1930, the former peak year. Imports in- 
creased about 5%, amounting in 1937 to 
146,523 tons with a foreign market value 
of $1,211,266, reflecting improvement in 
the manufacture of hotel china, sanitary 
ware, and electrical porcelain—industries 
that have not been so ready as other con- 
suming industries in the United States 
to substitute the greatly improved domes- 
tic clays for English clays to which they 
have beceme accustomed after long years 
of use. Shipments of domestic potting 
clays for whiteware actually were a trifle 
less than in 1936, and smaller quantities 





Kaolin Sold by U.S. Producers 








1936-37 
(By uses, short tons) 
Use 1936 1937 
Pottery and stoneware: 
Whiteware, etc. ...... 52,196 50,638 
Chemical stoneware Sa ma 
Ase Pobery. os acd: 407 200 
Slip for glazing ...... 
52,603 50,838 
Tile, high-grade ....... 13,955 17,012 
Kiln furniture, etc.: 
Saggers, pins, stilts... 2,220 1,522 
Paper: 
EROS Tae sere 322,970 335,03/1 
RANONEE 8.0 is os oa aisle 57,056 91,146 
tek fae 72,712 86,007 
Linoleum and oilcloth 1,620 6,368 
Paints: 
Filler or extender .... 10,429 5,343 
Kalsomine ......... 3,233 1,884 
13,662 7,227 
Cement manufacture .... 26,304 32,788 
Refractories: 
Firebrick and block 43,556 70,414 
Fire-clay mortar ...... 1,674 2,038 
Bee eeere 200 
Other glass refrac- 
MME. vcd oh dees Ca 258 244 
Foundries, steelworks. . 4,469 4,474 
50,157 77,170 
Miscellaneous: 
Asbestos products .... 401 299 
CONS 9’, cb ka ries 3,03 2,417 
Enameling ..... 5... 30 82 
Plaster and plaster 
POMS. oe 6. Soe ss 3,675 3,674 
Heavy clay products 2,338 ¥.595 
Other Uses ..... 16,197 19,166 
25,680 27,173 
939 2,282 







Lead and Zine Pigments and Zinc Salts sold by Domestic Manufacturers in the 
U. S., 1936-37 












































1936 1937 
Value Value 
Short Per Short er 
tons Total ton tons Total ton 
— lead sulfate or sublimed 
lead: 
PINE aires eh aren tea oe 7,541 $ 863,268 $115 7,514 $ 973,214 $130 
Pr ere Pita oa a ee 891 102,565 115 1,108 147,298 133 
CT Te oy or eo reece 34,896 4,657,322 133 33,931 5,429,182 160 
Gramee -GUReTEl 6... cv iscess 248 ,196 194 206 49,356 240 
SOUNON 6G 6 cae ok eee Gon 86,246 9,966,563 116 83,902 12,033,949 143 
White lead: i 
AO PPT, SRE er tars: 34,775 4,367,337 126 32,661 4,576,337 140 
Sg NN hte Ss ca alee ghee eo 83,63 14,200,617 170 65,552 12,466,396 190 
Pate MNO id ish so 0G 0b chee 126,800 11,376,323 90 114,652 11,777,131 103 
Leaded zinc oxide .....,¢6-5» 40,512 3,508,673 87 40,343 4,190,952 104 
BN is ahd opp ea we Siaces ere 158,319 12,976,754 82 154,771 12,069,790 78 
CEES on ead ere ee 8,687 388,081 45 10,521 589,017 56 
1 Weight of white lead only, but value of paste. 
Sales of Lead and Zine Pigments, by Uses, 1936-37 
1936 1937 1936 1937 
Short Short Short Short 
tons tons tons tons 
White lead Basic lead sulfate 
(dry and in oil) Uf RRR RE ROSS Aad ne 8,124 8,255 
get AAA reer 113,363 93,580 Rubber ..... atte eee eee ees 126 213 
CNG EF Nitha kb oyeieacote 2,653 2,506 Storage batteries ......... 28 6 
ee EG Ae Pat eee e 2,391 2,127 CRORE Moxa. ca oedee Week 144 148 
118,407 98,213 8,422 8,622 
Sewmee ® 20,323 20,275 | Lithop 
Stora WEE i iidiicd ss ; R B one 
Sine Pilar phere hinl eaten oie 11,786 10,440 Paint, varnish and lacquers 122,461 122,915 
RIN 15 S88 iil Sele! aad oie 807 854 Floor coverings and textiles 23,085 20,194 
RRP tu Gea sean aes 1,980 2,362 MATION og ino Fc dia haat Gas cae 4,908 4,383 
NOE 6.525 balay ota iobagehis 7,865 7,279 
34,896 33,931 
Orange mineral 158,319 154,771 
Ink manufacture ......... Jt es ts 
CODE PIBMOOS oo ks se Zine oxide 
Other 6 ee aiid ha. cua 4 Sew 100 79 OS EI re ate Byte 72,885 67,061 
BOY 2155. -; ssh etc tehe eaear nce 33,149 27,987 
248 206 Floor coverings and textiles 7,178 9,019 
Litharge CROINOD. 6.2 SSS, es ine ws 6,102 5,216 
Storage batteries ......... 138,700 132,228 MER Ss a0 cies otiece Sees 7,486 5,369 
OE Ee ere rere 14,662 18,242 
Chrome pigments ........ 8,407 8,689 126,800 114,652 
oe eee rere od Pare Sandi ob 4 
er erry ; é -eaded zinc oxide 
Varaleh Fath ons city ale are via 2,307 1,865 reo sr 40,156 39,584 
ee eer re ree 2,147 Eee b EE, fo. ch exvewcg sents oes 32 97 
PO ry oy Bae 280 red MUON Cac os aWhitia wre UMalh etme 324 662 
SE ack SavteneaeiKe se 4,722 5,067 40512 70.543 
86,246 83,902 
1In addition 41,000 tons of black or grey oxide in 1936 and 42,000 tons in 1937 were pro- 
duced by the makers of storage batteries in their own plants. 
Georgia Kaolin Sold or Used, 1933-37 
(By uses) China clay, paper clay, etc. Refractory uses Total kaolin 
Value Value Value 
Ave. Ave. Ave. 
Short per Short per Short per 
Year tons Total ton tons Total ton tons Total ton 
i > in 239,271 $1,342,512 $5.61 40,767 $75,108 $1.84 280,038 $1,417,620 $5.06 
rer 236,606 1,535,046 6.49 47,950 86,177 1.80 284,556 1,621,223 5.70 
1935 298,275 2,251,785 7.95: 41,383 95,192 2.30 339,658 2,346,977 6.91 
| f) ae 367,463 2,764,065 7.94 .. 51,932 131,813 2.54 419,395 2,895,878 6.90 
1937 423,065 3,332,851 7.88 80,667 213,208 2.64 503,732 3,546,059 7.04 





of white clays were reported as used in 
paint and sundry other minor outlets, but 
sales of paper clays continued to grow, 
especially notable being the large increase 
in coating clays, thereby confirming the 
gratifying progress of cértain domestic 
firms in their researches on super quality 
clays. Shipments of rubber clays for 
domestic and foreign consumption and 
those of refractory clays likewise ex- 
panded greatly. 

Prices of high grade clays tended to 
grow firmer during the early months of 
1937. Average sales realization for all 
domestic kaolin sales rose to $7.31 com- 
pared with $7.10 in 1936, but part of this 
increase resulted from the steady im- 


Chemical Industries 


provement in average quality rather than 
from any general mark-up in prices for 
specified grades. English clay schedules 
were revised, mostly upward, and trans- 
atlantic freight rates averaged higher. 
Georgia as usual was the leading pro- 
ducing State, with 503,732 short tons, or 
69% of the total, followed by South 
Carolina, with 129,120 tons, or 18% of the 
total output, and Pennsylvania, with 45,- 
916 tons, or about 6% of the total kaolin. 
Other important producing States were 
Florida, Virginia, North Carolina and 
California. Since 1931 the total produc- 
tion of Georgia has included certain hard 
or so-called “flint kaolin” used mainly for 
refractory purposes. 
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Agricultural Chemicals 


Production crystalline monocalcium phosphate of low content of free 

phosphoric acid and dicalcium phosphate. No. 2,121,208. Chas. H. Mil- 
ligan, Westfield, N. J., to American Agricultural Chemical Co., Newark, 
Ned. 
Manufacture calcium arsenate by addition of an aqueous arsenic acid 
solution to an aqueous slurry of calcium hydroxide. No. 2,122,861. 
Arthur M. Henninger, Floral Park, N. Y., to General Chemical Co., 
New York City. 

Method treating calcium arsenate containing excess lime to reduce 
its injurious effects on living plants. Nos. 2,123,190-1. John Les 
Veaux to Niagara Sprayer & Chem Co., both of Middleport, N. Y. 

Manufacture insecticidal calcium arsenate for controlling normally 
occurring insect pests on tender growing plants. No. 2,123,192. John 
o Les Veaux to Niagara Sprayer & Chemical Co., both of Middleport, 
Noe. 


Cellulose 


Cellulose ether recovery. Nos. 2,121,731-2. 
Chemical Co., both of Midland, Mich. 

Manufacture cellulose xanthate suitable for production of viscose 
solutions. No. 2,122,519. Teunis Dokhum, Arnhem, Netherlands, to 
American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C 

Manufacture cellulose esters, using sulfuric acid. No. 2,122,572. John 
Edw. Jones and Arthur Chas. Cox, Spondon, near Derby, England, to 
Celanese Corp. of America. 

Process for modifying properties of organic esters by cellulose; reduc- 
ing acidyl content of ester by treatment with a hydrolyzable halide of 
titanium. No. 2,122,793. Henry Dreyfus, London, and Robt. Wighton 
Moncrieff, Spondon, England, to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. of 

el. 


No. 


Wm. R. Collings to Dow 


Process of saccharification of cellulose. Heinrich 


2,123,211. 
Scholler, Solln, near Munich, Germany. 


Chemical Specialties 


Colored roofing granules; rock granule having firmly affixed on its 
surface a heat-stable pigment attached thereto by a binder produced by 
interaction of boric acid and a sodium oxide compound. No. 2,120,773. 
Stephen G. Wright, Chicago, Ill. y 

Resistance element composed of conductive material and an alkyd resin 
modified with Chinawood oil. No. 2,120,930. Geo. M. Cooper to Chicago 
Telephone Supply Co., both of Elkhart, Ind. ‘ 

Dispersing agent made by reacting a monomeric ester of an acid (i.e., 
acrylic and methacrylic) with aqueous ammonia until a homogeneous 
solution is obtained, distilling ammonia and water from reaction product, 
then polymerizing an aqueous solution of the product. No. 2,120,933. 
Harry R. Dittmar to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production indicium on a pellicle of a hydrophilic colloid; impregnat- 
ing colloid with an organic water-miscible dyestuff solvent, then printing 
impregnated colloid in gel state with an ink containing a substantive 
dyestuff. No. 2,121,021. Ralph T. K. Cornwell to Sylvania Industrial 
Corp., both of Fredericksburg, Va. 

Production an indicium on a pellicle of a hydrophilic colloid; treating 
pellicle with a dilute aqueous solution of an inorganic compound, treat- 
ing colloid with a concentrated aqueous solution of another inorganic 
compound, then impregnating pellicle with an organic water-miscible 
swelling agent, and printing treated pellicle with an ink. No. 2,121,022. 
Ralph T. K. Cornwell to Sylvania Industrial Corp., both of Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 

Moistureproofing composition for wrapping materials; comprising a 
lacquer base, a wax, a wax-blending agent and a plasticizing resin. No. 
2,121,023. Ralph T. K. Cornwell to Sylvania Industrial Corp., both 
of Fredericksburg, Va. 

Detergent and wetting agents; compounds of the formula R(X)n. No. 
2,121,032. Torsten Hasselstrom, New York City, to G. & A. Labs., 
Savannah, Ga. 

Improved detergent and wetting agents. No. 2,121,033. 
selstrom, New York City, to G. & A. Labs., Savannah, Ga. 

Preparation insecticidal compositions. No. 2,121,038. Lindley E. Mills 
to Dow Chemical Co., both of Midland, Mich. 

Aqueous insecticidal emulsion for living plants without causing injury 
thereto, made of petroleum distillate containing unsulfonatable residue, 
an emulsifying agent, and water. No. 2,121,039. Lindley E. Mills to 
Dow Chemical Co., both of Midland, Mich. 

Print roll composition containing a binder, a softener, and water, 
softener comprising sorbitol and diethylene glycol. No. 2,121,126. Leander 
H. Harrison, New York City, to Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Print roll composition containing a binder, a softener and water, soft- 
ener comprising sorbitol and glycerin. No. 2,121,131. Jas. T. Power to 
Atlas Powder Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Treatment sized cloth to be sensitized; subjecting dry sized cloth to 
a solution of urea formaldehyde, polymerizing resin, and sensitizing 
treated cloth when dry. No. 2,121,205. Arnold Leroy Lippert and Wm. 
P. Hall to Jos. Bancroft & Sons Co., all of Wilmington, Del. 

Aqueous emulsion comprising two emulsifiers in combination; one being 
a polyhydric alcohol, the other a fatty acid amino product. No. 2,121,305. 
Hans Schrader and Herbert Stahl to Th. Goldschmidt, all of Essen-on- 
Ruhr, Germany. 

Preparation an oil varnish, comprising a castor oil phthalic glyceride 
resin blended with a drying oil. No. 2,121,334. Geo. Barsky, New 
York City. 

Production oil varnish, composed of a varnish resin heated with a 
drying oil, then adding an unmodified phthalic glyceride type resin and 
heating. No. 2,121,335. Geo. Barsky, New York City, and Samuel 
S. Gutkin, Irvington, N. J., Gutkin assignor to Barsky. 

Cleansing and wetting materials; aqueous solutions of water-soluble 
heavy metal salts of sulfonated aliphatic compounds. No. 2,121,485. 
Walter H. McAllister and Robt. A. Duncan, Wyoming, and Oscar T. 
Quimby, Cincinnati, O., to Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Hypochlorite composition. No. 2,121,501. Paul R. Hershman, Chicago, 
Ill., to Oakite Products, Inc., New York City. 


Torsten Has- 
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Manufacture cement; mixing Portland cement forming ingredients, and 
adding a barium compound to mix, then burning. No. 2,121,557. Mal- 
vin A. Baernstein to National Pigments & Chemical Co., both of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Footwear sole having a wearing surface simulating crepe rubber, using 
vulcanized dense rubber, sponge rubber, and a tack-reducing layer in 
formation. No. 2,121,678. Horace Francis Armor, Fairfield, Conn., to 
du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Printed floor covering. No. 2,121,679. James Augustus Arvin and 
ne Lewis Schwartz to Krafelt Corp. of America, all of Wilmington, 

el. 

Artificial leather product; a flexible fabric sheet provided with a tough, 
pliable coating of cellulose nitrate composition containing a softener, 
coating having exudation temperature greater than 80°C. and high re- 
sistance to breaking upon rubbing coated faces of the artificial leather 
product together. No. 2,121,684. Merlin Martin Brubaker, Wilmington, 
Del., and Leo Phillip Hubbuch, Springfield, Pa., to du Pont, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Production leather-like materials. No. 2,121,709. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Stable lime soap grease made from a semi-solid emulsion of heavy 
mineral oil, fatty acid-lime soap, water, and phenyl-alpha-naphthylamine. 
No. 2,121,748. Geo. A. Suit, Ponca City, Okla., to Cities Service Oil Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla. 

Welding flux containing chromium, and comprising columbium, silicon, 
and a slag-forming material composed of feldspar and calcium carbonate. 
No. 2,121,770. Cecil G. Chadwick, West New York, N. J., to Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York City. 

Process of and apparatus for manufacturing saccharose from formalde- 
hyde. No. 2,121,981. Eugene Albert Prudhomme, Kremlin-Bicetre, 
France to Carboxhyd, Ltd., Geneva, Switzerland. 

Continuous process producing soap directly from a saponifiable material 
by reaction of a saponifying reagent, and recovering glycerin produced. 
No. 20,772. Reissue. Benj. Clayton, Houston, Tex., to Refining, Inc., 
Reno, Nevada. 

Cork composition consisting of cork granules, a polyhydric alcohol 
plasticizer, and a mixture of adhesives. No. 2,121,791. Nelson S. 
Frink, Norwood, Mass., to Crown Cork & Seal Co., Balto., Md. 

Manufacture high viscosity cellulose esters. No, 2,121,808. Carl J. 
Malm to Eastman Kodak Co., both of Rochester, N. Y. 

Cork composition; comprising cork granules coated with a binder made 
from bodied tung oil and a glue. No. 2,121,809. Chas. E. MacManus, 
Spring Lake, N. J., to Crown Cork & Seal Co., Balto., Md. 

Cork composition comprising cork granules, using bodied tung oil and 
a resin to constitute a binder. No. 2,121,810. Chas. E. MacManus, 
Spring Lake, N. J., to Crown Cork & Seal Co., Balto., Md. 

Binder solution for application to surfaces of comminuted cork to form 
a body mass of loose, non-adherent, uncured, binder coated cork parti- 
cles. No. 2,121,844. Andrew Weisenburg, Phila., Pa., to Crown Cork 
& Seal Co., Balto., Md. 

Production clear, light-colored, water-soluble sulfonation products of 
mineral oils naturally containing more than 2% organically combined 
sulfur. No. 2,121,845. Erich Arnold Wernicke, Hamburg, Germany. 

Bituminous paint consisting of pitch, a solvent, and aluminum stearate. 
No. 2,121,949. Edw. James Canavan, Teaneck, N. J., to Barrett Co., 
New York City. 

Bleaching, washing and cleansing composition, comprising an aqueous 
alkaline solution containing an oxygen-liberating compound, a_ water- 
soluble salt of a phosphoric acid, and a difficultly soluble, colorless tin 
compound. No. 2,121,952. Herbert Colonius, Dusseldorf, and Friedrich 
Weldes, Dusseldorf-Benrath, Germany, to Henkel & Cie G. m. b. H., 
Dusseldorf-Holthauer, Germany. 

Water softener; nitrogen-phosphorus complex obtained by reacting anhy- 
drous ammonia with phosphorous pentoxide and heating in presence of 
excess anhydrous ammonia. No. 2,122,122. Willard H. Woodstock, 
Chicago Heights, Ill., to Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl. 

Water-soluble condensation products; treating in an alkaline medium 
lignin sulfonic acid and a hydroxy compound of the benzene series with 
an addition compound of a salt of sulfurous acid and a carbonyl com- 
pound. No. 2,122,124. Richard Alles, Mannheim, Germany, to I. G., 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production water-soluble condensation products having good tanning 
action. No. 2,122,125. Richard Alles, Mannheim, Germany, to I. G 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Expansion joint comprising envelope provided with cells and water- 
proofing material partly filling each cell. No. 2,122,167. Lester Witten- 
berg, New Rochelle, N. Y., to Barrett Co., New York City. 

Production synthetic spinels according to known process of Verneuil, 
by fusing mixtures of zinc oxide and titanium dioxide. No. 2,122,180. 
Ekbert Lederle, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, and Rudolf Brill, 
Heidelberg, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Drilling fluid for oil and gas wells, characterized by air separating blast 
furnace flue dust resulting from reduction of iron ore and recovering only 
fine fraction, major portion being finer than 200 mesh, then mixing 
with beidellite and water to form suspension. No. 2,122,236. Arthur S. 
Nichols, Oak Park, and Jesse Lyle Essex, La Grange, IIl., to Illinois 
Clay Prods. Co., Joliet, Ill. 

Liquid dielectric and insulating composition having essential chemical 
and physical properties of paraffin wax, which contains about 25 to 45% 
fluorine by weight. No. 2,122,278. Frank M. Clark, Pittsfield, 
Mass., to General Electric Co., corp. of N. Y. 

Manufacture cellular firebrick of low heat conducting capacity; shredding 
old newspapers and blowing fragments through a fine screen to produce 
a fluffy mass of cellulose fibers, then mixing with fire clay. No. 2,122,288. 
John M. Knote to Quigley Co., both of So. River, N. J. 

Resilient seal for refrigerating systems; substance comprising polymer 
of chloro-2-butadiene-1.3, magnesium oxide, zinc oxide, wood rosin and 
carbon. No. 2,122,378. Alex A. McCormack to General Motors Corp., 
both of Dayton, O. 

Animal dip; an arsenic and sulfur containing mixture and the sodium 
salt of a sulfuric acid derivative of the reaction product of butyl alcohol 
and diphenyl. No. 2,122,389. Robt. L. Sibley, Nitro, W. Va., to 
Monsanto Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Manufacture electrolytic condensers; electrolytically forming an oper- 
ating dielectric film on a filming electrode in an alkaline solution. No. 


John J. Moriarty, 


2,122,392. Preston Robinson, Williamstown, and Jos. L. Collins, So. 
Boston, Mass., to Sprague Specialties Co., No. Adams, Mass. 
Production dark colored concrete without loss of strength; forming 
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paste of a colloidal suspension of impalpable carbon black in water_by 
addition of a colloidal dispersing agent and mixing with concrete. No. 
20,776. Reissue. Fred H. Amon, Weston, Mass., to Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Friction element having body of friction material including a fibrous 
material and a heat hardenable binder carrying inlays derived from 
powdered metals. No. 2,122,405. Chris. Bockius, Stamford, Conn., 
Clyde S. Batchelor, Hasbrouck Heights, and Judson A. Cook, Paterson, 
N. J., to Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

Gasoline antioxidant; composition of a gum-forming gasoline and a 
lower dialkyl ester of p-hydroxyphenyliminodiacetic acid. No. 2,122,408. 
Hans T. Clarke, New York City, and Fred R. Bean, Rochester, N, -2 « 
to Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Manufacture article having a water-sensitive base, a surface coating 
and an intermediate coating comprising an amino polymer which is in- 
soluble in water and in 5% aqueous ammonia, but soluble in 2% 
aqueous acetic acid. No. 2,122,418. Ernest K. Gladding, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Dorothy Bateman Maney, Old Hickory, Tenn., to du Pont, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Manufacture article having a water-sensitive base, a surface coating 
and an intermediate coating comprising an aliphatic amine-phenol-aldehyde 
resin, insoluble in water and in 5% aqueous ammonia, but soluble in 2% 
aqueous acetic acid. No. 2,122,433. Fred. Madison Meigs to du Pont, 
both of Wilmington, Del. 

Method inside frosting thin hollow glassware such as lamp bulbs; 
using solution of ammonium acid fluoride, 60% hydrofluoric acid, sodium 
acid sulfate, sodium fluoride, molasses and water. No. 2,122,512. Lyle 
E. Calkins and Ormonde S. Levi to Save Electric Corp., all of Toledo, O. 

Liquid spraying agent for laying dust on open play grounds and ‘like 
areas, being a colorless, odorless asphalt- and tar-free refined petroleum 
oil distillate, having dispersed therein hydrous degras. No. 2,122,524. 
Benj. F. Hunter, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Gulf Research & Development Co., 
corp. of D 

hen Tha mak phenolic condensation products; reacting on a halohydrin 
with a phenol free of active substituents, and having a reactive nuclear 
hydrogen atom, in presence of a metal halide. No. 2,122,581. Jos. B. 
Niederl, New York City. 

Method obtaining permanent record of a latent finger 
finger print powder and a pliable transparent material. 
Francis J. Sirchie, Conshohocken, Pa. 

Solid, compressible abrasive article, whose abrasive particles are bonded 
with a co-polymer of chloroprene and a synthetic resin. No. 2,122,691. 
Jos. N. Kuznick, Passaic, and Lamar S. Hilton, Bloomfield, N. dg 20 
Raybestos- Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. 

Parasiticides; compounds of the formula R(CNX)y. No. 2,122,781. 
Paul L. Salzberg, Edge Moore, Del., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Apparatus for testing hardness in water softeners. No. 2,122,824. 
Eric Pick to Permutit Co., both of New York City. 

Fire-smothering, foam-producing liquid made from a normally stable 
aqueous solution of glycerine foots and sulfite cellulose liquor. No. 
2,122,883. Orla E. Hood, Indianapolis, Ind., Elmer P. Warren, admin- 
istrator of said Hood, deceased, assignor to Myrtle Hood. 

Adherent, fluid, lubricant composed of a viscous mineral oil and a 
non-setting, gelling soap, including also an aliphatic oil-miscible grease- 
compatible organic solvent and a stabilizing organic ester. No. 2,122,940. 
Walter D. Hodson, Chicago, IIl. 


rint, using a 
0. 2,122,589. 


Production aromatic sulfones and tanning agents. No. 2,122,958. 
Josef Schafer to J. R. Geigy, A. G., both of Basel, Switzerland. 

Production colored asbestos-cement products. No. 2,123,028. Mikael 
Vogel-Jorgenson, Frederiksberg, near Copenhagen, Denmark, ae ae Oe 


Smidth & Co., New York City. 

Flexible- backed abradant especially adapted for wet sanding operations, 
comprising a flexible base coated with particles of abrasive imbedded in 
a water-resisting resinous composition. No. 2,123,062. a G. Pellett, 
Schenectady, N. Y., to General Electric Co., corp. of N. 

Preparation alkaline earth filler for use in paper making. ¥ No. 2,123,173. 
Otto Kress and Chas. E. Johnson, to Institute of Paper Chemistry, all 
of Appleton, Wis. 

Composite wrapping sheet material; using a rubber compound, a 
water-proofing resinous substance, and an adhesive gelatinous substance. 
No. 2,123,180. Elbert A. Corbin, Jr., Gradyville, and Ellwood E. Wolf, 
Phila., Pa., one-third to Wm. C. Biddle, Lansdowne, Pa. 


Coal Tar Chemicals 


Manufacturing biguanyl sulfonic acids; bringing about reaction be- 
tween dicyandiamide and a hydroxyl free amino sulfonic acid of a cyclic 
radical of aromatic character, reaction taking place in acid aqueous 
medium. No. 2,120,808. Hans Z. Lecher, Plainfield, N. J., to Calco 
Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J 

Preparation compounds of the benzidine series. No. 2,120,811. Geo. 
H. Richards, Buffalo, N. Y., to National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York City. 

Preparation benzene derivatives containing halogenated methyl groups. 
No. 2,121,330. Otto Scherer, Willy Schumacher, and Fritz Muller, 
Frankfort- -am-Main, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Production substitution products of diphenylene oxide. No. 2,121,331. 


Karl Zahn and Kurt Schimmelschmidt, ne am-Main-Hochst, ‘Ger- 
many, to General Aniline Works, New York Cit 

Manufacture asphalt. No. 2,121, 437. Elliott. B. McConnell, Shaker 
Heights, O., to Standard Oil Co., Cleveland, oO. 

Production 2-amino-8-hydroxy-quinoline and its salts. No. 2,121,449. 
Herman J. Schneiderwirth, Laurelton, N. Y. 

Removal asphalt from asphalt base oils. No. 2,121,517. David G. 


Brandt, Westfield, N. J., to Power Patents Co., Hillside, N. J. 

Reacting a phenolic body, including a homologue of phenol, with an alde- 
hyde in presence of a terpene material until a resin containing dipentene 
in chemical combination is obtained. No. 2,121,642. Israel Rosenblum, 


Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
Production diazoamino compounds. No. 2,122,424. Jean G. Kern, 
Hamburg, N. Y., to National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York City. 
Process oxidizing an asphalt component of a hydrocarbon fluid for 
production of blown asphalt. No. 2,122,764. John Samuel Wallis, New 
York City, to Foster 
Wheeler Corp., 


and Harry B. Swanson, White Plains, N. ¥.. 
New York City. 
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Chemical Industries 


Preparation 2-amino-1, 
Wilbert A. Herrett, 
Co. N.Y. Cite. 

Preparation naphthene-hydrocarbon-amino-anthrapyrimidines. No. 2,123,- 
245. Karl Koeberle and Otto Schlichting, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Ger- 
many, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 


4-bis-acylamino-anthraquinone. No. 
Hamburg, N. Y., 


2,122,882. 
to National Aniline & Chemical 


Coatings 


Manufactured article having rigid form whose exterior is covered with 
a sheet of an organic derivative of cellulose containing pleats. No. 
ig eR Jos. H. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Celluloid Corp., corp. 


Sheet of cellulosic wrapping material coated with a moisture-resisting 
film comprising a cellulose ester and a resin. No. 2,121,028. Henry 
Gardner, Chevy Chase, Md., and Arnold Kirkpatrick, St. Louis, Mo., to 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Temporary coating for rust protection of metallic bodies, consisting of 
a resin-like compound capable of forming a hard adherent film on 
metallic surfaces. No. 2,121,475. Frank W. Corkery, Clairton, Pa., to 
Penn Industrial Chemical Corp., corp. of Pa. 

Solution for coating zine or its alloys made from the anions of phos- 
phoric and nitric acids and the cations of zinc and a metal from the 
group of nickel and cobalt. No. 2,121,574. Gerald C. Romig, Elkins 
Park, Pa., to American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 

Coating for ferrous alloys comprising a colloidal aluminum silicate in 
a solution of water, boric acid, and magnesium oxide. No. 2,121,606. 
Leon McCulloch, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Coating composition comprising a non-heat hardening resin consisting 
of ether linkages. No. 2,121,680. Jas. A. Arvin, Chicago, Ill., to du 
Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Article coated with a non-frosted and unwrinkled film of a baked 
resinous composition comprising urea-formaldehyde reaction product and 
polyhydric alcohol-polybasic acid resin modified with a drying oil. 
No. a ,690. Donald Edwards Edgar, Phila., Pa., to du Pont, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Coating fabrics; using an aqueous latex colloid. No. 2,121,717. 
David J. Sullivan, Fairfield, Conn., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

A joint in the insulation of cables, which are insulated by a thermo- 
plastic substance, consisting of mixture of albumin free rubber, deres 
inated balata and wax, jointing material for insulation consisting of 
mixture of gutta percha with polystyrol. No. 2,122,118. Ernst Studt 
to Norddeutsche Seekabelwerke Aktiengesellschaft, both of Nordenham, 
Oldenburg, rmany. 

Production coated sheet metal articles, using coating of a soft thermo- 
plastic enamel and another coating of hard thermoplastic enamel. No 
2,122,537. Edw. C. Pfeffer, Jr., Oak Park, IIl., to Continental Can 
Co., New York City. 

Container coating made from ester gum, Japan wax, and petrolatum. 
No. 2,122,543. Wm. J. P. Tomsicek and Jose B. Calva, St. Paul, Minn.., 
and Lloyd L. Dodge, Rhinelander, Wis., to Dodge Chem. & Mfg. a... 
Chicago, Ill. 

Stencil sheet having base of fibrous material coated with composition 
of an organic colloid, an oily softening agent, and an activated Japanese 
acid clay. No. 2,122,774. Shinjiro Horii, Kanda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Manufacture grease-proof container, applying to interior surface a 
continuous, non-porous, grease-proof film made from animal glue, glycerin, 
formraldehyde, and water. No. 2,122,907. Jose B. Calva, St. Paul, 
Minn., to General Products Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dyes, Stains, etc. 


Preparation metallized dyes, diazotizing an orthamino nitrophenol and 
coupling in weak acid solution with a phenyl methyl pyrazolone, then 
further treating azo dye with a compound. No. 2,120,799. Moses L. 
Crossley, Plainfield, and Lincoln M. Shafer, Highland Park, N. J., to 
Calco Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 

Production coppered substantive azo dyes. No. 2,120,814. Francis 
Leslie Rose, Blackley, Manchester, England, to Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., corp. of Great Britain. 

Production azo dyes derived from beta naphthol. No. 2,121,016. 
Troy Lee Cantrell, Lansdowne, Pa., and Jas. Otho Turner, Bartlesville, 
Okla., to Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Improved azo dye; the alkyl oxy-ethers of 4-nitro-phenyl-2-azo beta- 
naphthol. No. 2,121,017. Troy Lee Cantrell and Jas. Otho Turner, 
Lansdowne, Pa., to Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Process for dyeing mixed fabrics or other mixed fibrous materials 
consisting of regenerated cellulose and animal fibers. No. 2,121,337. 
Karl Brodersen and Alfred Peters, Dessau-in-Anhalt, Germany, to Gen- 
eral Aniline Works, New York City. 

Production azo compounds. No. 2,121,811. Jas. G. — and Jos. 
B. Dickey to Eastman Kodak Co., all of Rochester, N. 

Manufacture anthraquinone dyestuffs. No. 2,121 928. v Atbin Peter to 
Chemical Works, formerly Sandoz, both of Basel, Switzerland. 

Production stable sulfuric acid ester salts of leuco-vat dyestuffs in dry 
state. No. 2,122,113. Roger Ratti to Durand & Huguenin S. A., both 
of Basel, Switzerland. 

Production ortho-hydroxyazo dyes. No. 2,122,127. Walther Benade, 
Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Manufacture lithographic reproductions; a light-sensitive element com- 
prising gelatin-free egg-albumen, treated in presence of heat with a 
light desensitizing dye, and containing a chromatizing agent. No. 2,122,- 
404. Fred Harvey Bloom, Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Production vat dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series. No. 2,122,601. 
Fritz Baumann, Leverkusen I. G-Werk, Germany, to General Aniline 
Works, New York City. 

Production acid dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series, capable of being 
chromed. No. 2,122,798. Georg Kranzlein, Ernst Diefenbach, Ernst 
Honold, Fritz Eggert and Helmut Krauss, all of Frankfort-am-Main, 
and Erich Fischer, Bad-Soden-on-Taunus, Germany, to General Aniline 
Works, New York City. 

Color-coating roofing shingles and the like; spreading composition of 
intermingled alkali-metal silicate solution and a powder over surface of 
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the shingles. No. 2,122,862. 
both of C harlottesville, Va. 

Wood stain containing a water-soluble aniline dye in solution in 
methyl lactate. No. 2,122,895. Elwood J. Schuessele, Jenkintown, Pa., 
to Lawrence-McFadden Co., Phila., Pa. 

Coloring textiles; first impregnating same with reagents capable of 
reacting to yield a nitrogenous resin, finally dyeing impregnated material. 
No. 2,123,152. Georges Rivat, Lyons, France, to Henry Dreyfus, Lon- 
don, England. 

Production colored cire effects on textiles. No. 2,123,153. 

Rivat, Lyons, France, to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. of 

Process for dyeing cellulosic fibers; first producing on fiber an Said 
ble salt of a substantive dyestuff and a substantive quaternary ammonium 
base. No. 2,123,154. Erik Schirm, Dessau, Germany, to General Ani- 
line Works, New York City. 


Carl E. Hillers to Blue Ridge Slate Corp., 


han 


Explosives 


Manufacture dense, colloided, smokeless powder, admixing fibrous 
nitrocellulose wet with water with nitroglycerine emulsified in water 
containing a water-soluble hydrophilic colloid in solution. No. 2,121,138. 
sh - Wiggam, West Chester, Pa., to Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Pyrotechnic composition containing a metallic fuel and an insoluble 
soap. No. 2,123,201. Chas. H. Pritham, Phila., Pa. 


Fine Chemicals 


Production new, basically substituted acridine compounds. No. 2,121,- 
207. Fritz Mietzsch, Wu ea -Elberfeld, and Hans Mauss, Wupper- 
tal-Barman, Germany, to Winthrop Chemical Co., New York City. 

Preparation lower dialkyl ester of p-hydroxy- phenyliminodiacetic acid. 
No. 2,122,409. Hans T. Clarke, New York City, and Fred. R. Bean, 
Rochester, N. Y., to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Photographic developing bath for silver halide emulsions; being com- 
pound selected from group of benzoins, dioxindoles and 2,3 dihydroxy- 
thionaphthenes. No. 2,122,599. Gustav Wilmanns, Wolfen (Kreis 
Bitterfeld), and Wilhelm Schneider, Dessau (Anhalt), Germany, to 
Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Glass and Ceramics 


Manufacture ceramic articles; mixing ceramic materials with latex as 


binder. No. 2,121,018. Mitchell Carter and Gustav Heinz, Trenton, 
N. J., Carter assignor to Edw. B. Carter, Morrisville, Pa. 
Method cleaning sand for glass batches by oil flotation. No. 2,122,217. 


ig Sisson, Oakland, Calif., to Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, 


Industrial Chemicals, etc. 


Improved method manufacture hydrogen peroxide; oxidizing an amino 
substituted hydrazo compound in presence of an aqueous medium. No. 
20,769. Reissue. Edw. C. Soule, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Mathieson 
Alkali Works, New York City. 

Process for obtaining zein in concentrated solution, having unaltered 
plasticity and reduced oil content. No. 2,120,946. Lloyd C. Swallen, 
Pekin, Ill., to Corn Prods. Refining Co., New York City. 

Preparation reduced nickel hydrogenation catalyst; subjecting nickel 
carbonate catalyst body to action of a stream of diatomic hydrogen. 
No. 2,120,958. Kenneth W. Coons, Tuscaloosa, Ala., to National Aniline 
& Chemical Co., New York City. 

Production diaryl amines. Nos. 2,120-968- 9. Marshall Francis Acken, 
Woodbury, N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Stabilizing vinylidine chloride. Nos. 2,121,009-10-11-12. Edgar C. 
crag and Walter J. LeFevre to Dow Chemical Co., all of Midland, 

ich, 

Manufacture high grade sodium cyanide. No. 2,121,020. Ludwig J. 
en Jersey City, N. J., to American Cyanamid Co., New York 

ity. 

Production citric acid; mold fermenting a polysaccharide solution to 
citric acid, withdrawing citric acid from under the developed mycelium, 
introducing a monosaccharide solution under the mycelium and ferment- 
ing this solution to citric acid. No. 2,121,064. Justin Zender, Chauncey, 
N. Y., to Stauffer Chemical Co., New York City. 

Manufacture beryllium; reducing beryllium oxide with aid of carbon- 
aceous material in presence of a protective gas. No. 2,121,084. Osias 
Kruh, Vienna, Austria. 

Process of contacting hydrocarbon vapors with ammonium pentachloro- 
dizincate. No. 2,121,169. Franklin E. Kimball, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Manufacture condensation products of dicarboxylic acid anhydrides. No. 
2,121,183. Joseph Binapfl, Krefeld-Uerdingen, Germany, to I. G., Frank- 
fort-am-Main, Germany. 

Preparation hydrous titanium oxides by thermal hydrolysis from a 
titanium sulfate solution. No. 2,121,215. Paul Weise and Friedrich 


Raspe to Titangesellschaft M. B. H., all of Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, 
ermany. 
Preparation ethylene glycol di-(halo-aryloxy-acetates). No. 2,121,226. 


Ernest F. Grether, Wm. R. Shawver, and Russell B. Du Vall to Dow 
Chemical Co., all of Midland, Mich. 

Preparation quinophthalonemonosulfonic acids; compound obtained by 
heating at temperature of about 170°C. for about 13 hrs. the SOs addi- 
tion product of 3-hydroxyquinophthalone and removing reaction water. 
No. 2,121,320. Georg Kranzlein and Ludwig Schornig, both of Lud- 
wigshafen-am-Rhine, and Hans Schlichenmaier, Kelkheim-in-Taunus, Ger- 
many, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Manufacture an alkylidene diester; subjecting an aliphatic acid to reac- 
tion in the vapor phase with an unsaturated hydrocarbon of the acetylene 
series. No. 2,121,342. Henry Dreyfus, London, England. 
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Catalytic hydrogenation of high molecular non-aromatic carboxylic acids. 
No. 2,121,367. Georg Schiller, Mannheim, Germany, to I. G., Frank- 
fort-am-Main, Germany. 

Catalytic hydrogenation of metal salts of high molecular non-aromatic 
carboxylic acids. No. 2,121,368. Georg Schiller, Mannheim, Germany, 
to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Stable, free-flowing composition comprising a salt of hydrosulfurous 
acid which is normally unstable in presence of air; said salt having 
superposed thin coating of a natural resin. No. 2,121,397. Fred. B. 
Downing, Carneys Point, and Chas. J. Pedersen, Penns Grove, N. J., 
to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Production zinc sulfate monohydrate. No. 2,121,399. 
Cleveland, O., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture carbon black by cracking dissociable hydrocarbon gas. 
No. 2,121,463. Stuart A. Wisdom, Shawinigan Falls, Que., Canada, to 
Canadian Electro Products Co., Montreal, Canada. 

Preparation oxidation products of octyl cyclohexanol. No. 2,121,47 
Jos. . Niederl and Richard A. Smith, New York City, to Rohm & Hass 
Co., Phila., Pa. 

Maintenance and operation phosphating baths for providing ferrous 
metals with a protective coating. No. 2,121,520. Leo P. Curtin, Cran- 
bury, N. J., to Curtin-Howe Corp., New York City. 

Recovery sulfur from sulfur ores. No. 2,121,544. Ernest Klepetko, 
Pacific Palisades, and Leo G. Wright, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Art refining edible oils, fats and analogous products, using organic 
peroxide and a precipitant in process. No. 2,121,545. Vaman R. Kokat- 
nur and Oliver S. Plantinga to Autoxygen, Inc., all of New York City. 

Production aliphatic dinitriles containing at least 3 carbon atoms. No. 
2,121,551. Geo. Wayne Rigby to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Hydrogenation of oiticica oil and production 1,4-octadecanediol and 
stearyl alcohol formed therewith. No. 2,121,580. Julius F. T. Ber- 
liner and Caryl Sly to du Pont, all of Wilmington, Del. 

Method reducing value of the back current in a selenium rectifier’ by 
treatment with a reducing agent. No. 2,121,603. Albert Lotz, Berlin- 


Ivan L. Haag, 


Siemensstadt, Germany, to Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Production naphthenyl esters of phosphorous acids. No. 2,121,611. 


Paul Lawrence Salzberg, Carrcroft, Del., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Production sulfates of polybasic acid esters. No. 2,121,616. James 
Herbert Werntz to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation a secondary straight chain neutral alkyl ester of a mono- 
sulfato-polycarboxylic acid, wherein alkyl group contains at least 6 car- 
bon atoms, and the sulfato- polycarboxylic acid contains less than 15 
carbon atoms and has no hydroxyl substitutes. No. 2,121,617. Jas. 
Herbert Werntz to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Method densifying carbon black that contains entrained air. No. 
2,121,633. Jos. Hartman, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Wm. A. Knapp, Monroe, 
La., to Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Method of and apparatus for forming condensed carbon black. No. 
2,121,635. Wm. A. Knapp and Warren W. Gregory, Monroe, La., to 
Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Process for causing uniform distribution of comminuted cork into 
paper pulp; forming dispersion of cork in water containing a wetting 
and a dispersing agent, and intimately mixing with paper pulp. No. 
2,121,703. Louis Leonard Larson to Krafelt Corp. of America, both 
of Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation aralkyl ethers. No. 2,121,723. 
and Edw. M. Van Duzee, deceased, 
Macomber, administrator, Midland, 
Mich. 

Preparation aralkyl ethers of ethyl-phenol compounds. No. 
Shailer L. Bass, Midland, and Edw. 
Midland, by Clarence H. Macomber, 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Method calcining phosphate-bearing material to 
without liberating phosphorus. No. 2,121,776. 
ton, 

Complete purification of air mixed with hydrogen sulfide; contacting 
air with activated charcoal oe with an inorganic compound of 
gag No. 2,121,793. John C. Goshorn and Paul O. Rockwell, Balto., 
avid, 

Manufacture sulfonium compounds. No. 2,121,823. Henry Alfred 
Piggott, Blackley, Manchester, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., corp. of Great Britain. 

Carbon electrode having core made of magnesium, 
chromium. No. 2,121,882. Brian O’Brien, Rochester, N. 

Method converting acetone-insoluble cellulose triacetate into acetone 
soluble form; heating triacetate with isobutyl alcohol in presence of an 
esterifying catalyst and in absence of acetic anhydride and glacial acetic 
acid. No. 2,121,899. Harold Allden Auden, Banstead, Hanns Peter 
Staudinger, Epsom, and Philip Eaglesfield, Carshalton, England, to 
Ernest Berl, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Method purification and separation starch, using nitric acid in process. 
No. 2,121,919. Karl Paul Link, Carl G. Niemann and Ray H. Roberts, 
to Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, all of Madison, Wis. 


Shailer L. Bass, Midland, 
late of Midland, by Clarence H. 
to Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 


2,121,724. 
M. Van Duzee, deceased, late of 
administrator, Midland, to Dow 


eliminate fluorine 
Thaddeus F. Baily, Can- 


vanadium, and 


Method dehydrating aqueous alcohols. No. 2,121,954. Geo. Lewis 
Cunningham, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
New York City. 

Purification titanium fluoride solutions. No. 2,121,992. Melvin J. 
Sertba, Riverside, Ill., to Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 

Halogenation of aliphatic alcohols. No. 2,122,110. John F. Olin and 
Geo. E. Hinds, Grosse Ile, Mich., to Sharples Solvents Corp., Phila., Pa. 

Production diethyl ether of triethylene glycol. No. 2,122,129. Henry 


L. Cox, So. Charleston, W. Va., to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
New York City. 

Preparation phthalocyanine of the benzene series, being substituted in 
the benzene nuclei by substituents selected from the group of alkyloxy 
and aryloxy groups. No. 2,122,137. Sebastian Gassner and Berthold 
Bienert, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, Rhine, Germany, to General Aniline 
Works, New York City. 


Apparatus for mixing and reacting purposes. Nos. 2,122,173-4. Orton 
B. Brown to Brown Co., both of Berlin, N. H. 
Apparatus for mixing and dissolving material. No. 2,122,187. Harold 
B. Vollrath, Bronxville, N. 
2,122,188. Harold B. Vollrath, Bronxville, 


Manufacture viscose. No. 
ys 


Process and apparatus for separation of gas mixtures. No. 2,122,238. 
Franz Pollitzer, Grosshesselohe, near Munich, Germany, to Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., New York City. 
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Deodorizing and bleaching oils. No. 2,122,260. Landon C. Moore, 
Dallas, and Arthur C. Norman, deceased, late of New Boston, by 
Smithia S. Norman, executrix, New Boston, Tex. 

Treatment tobacco, using bath containing hydrogen peroxide. No. 
2,122,421. Alfred T. Hawkinson, Palmyra, N. J., to du Pont, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Gas filtering material having a porous base, and thereon coating of 
tricresyl phosphate. No. 2,122,514. Ernest C. Crocker, Belmont, and 
Howard J. Billings, Acton, Mass., to Arthur D. Little, Inc., corp. of 
viass. 

Method activating carbon whereby its activity as a precious metal 
precipitant is increased. No. 2,122,527. Otto Lebrecht Krohl, St. 
Albans, District Port Elizabeth, Cape Province, So. Africa, to Tube 
Gold Extractors Pty., Ltd., Johannesburg, So. Africa. 

Production concentrated sulfur dioxide. No. 2,122,544. Conway 
Baron von Girsewald, Hans Weidmann, and Gerhard Roesner, Frank- 
fort-am-Main, Germany, to American Lurgi Corp., New York City. 

Apparatus for mixing volatile liquids with solid materials. No. 
2,122,551. Ralph R. Allingham, White Plains, N. Y., to Barrett Co., 
New York City. 

Separation gypsum from mineral composed of interlocked grains of 
gypsum and limestone and/or dolomite, using fatty acid salt in process. 
No. 2,122,569. Donald N. Griffin to Deister Concentrator Co., both of 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Purification COs, —, ‘raeeaes acid in process. No. 2,122,586. 
Gustave T. Reich, Phila., P 

Method dehydrating hydrated sodium tetraborate. No. 2,122,634, 
er G. Black to American Potash & Chem. Corp., both of Trona, 

i 

Reduction aliphatic nitriles having at least 8 carbon atoms with sodium 
and an alcohol. No. 2,122,644. Jas. Harwood to Armour & Co., both 
of ‘Chicago, Ill. 

Starch tabling process; manufacture starch from corn. No. 2,122,647. 
Fred. L. Jefferies, La Grange, IIll., to International Patents Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Preparation hydroxy carboxylic acid esters of long chain alcohols. 
No. 2,122,716. Geo. D. Graves to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation an aliphatic gamma-alkynyl-gamma lactone. No. 2,122,719. 
Oscar Robt. Kreimeier, Woodstown, N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation artificial oxide of manganese containing manganese diox- 
ide, oxidizing manganous hydroxide in an aqueous ammoniacal solution. 
No. 2,122,735. Alfred Felix Sebastien Bellone, Lyon, France, to Societe 
des Usines Chimiques Rhone-Poulenc, Paris, France. 

Hydrogenation unsaturated ethers and esters. No. 2,122,812. Herbert 
P. A. Groll, Berkeley, and James Burgin, Oakland, Calif., to Shell 
Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Production polyhydric alcohol containing at least one tertiary carbinol 
group. No. 2,122,813. Herbert P. A. Groll and Geo. Hearne, Berkeley, 
Calit., to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif 

Production valuable products from unsaturated organic compounds. 
No. 2,122,826. Adrianus Johannes van Peski, Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Light filter having as active ingredient a practically colorless pyrene 
compound. No. 2,122,828. Christian Wiegand and Erich Merkel, 
Wuppertal- Elberfeld, and Ernst Tietze, Cologne, Germany, to Winthrop 
Chemical Co., New York City. 

Photoelectric cathode comprising a bismuth layer and a caesium layer 
alloyed together. No. 2,122,860. Paul Gorlich to Zeiss Ikon Aktienge- 
Sellschaft, both of Dresden, Germany. 

Polymerization of gases. No. 2,122,878. Morris T. Carpenter, Chicago, 
Robt. F. Ruthruff, Hammond, Ind., and Jos. K. Roberts, Flossmoor, 
Ill., to Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Butyl alcohol fermentation process. No. 2,122,884. David A. Legg 
= Hugh R. Stiles to Commercial Solvents Corp., all of Terre Haute, 
nd. 

Batch process of polymerizing an ester from the group of acrylic, 
methacrylic, and homologous acids, to obtain a granular polymer. No. 
rade Barnard M. Marks, Arlington, N. J., to du Pont, Wilming. 
ton, Del. 

Production acetylene from calcium carbide. No. 2,122,889. Otto 
Mues, Frankfort-am-Main-Schwanheim, Germany, to G., Frankfort- 
am-Main, Germany. 

Composition suitable for improving organic fibrous materials: an 
aqueous solution containing a dyestuff and a salt of an organic ammonia 
base. No. 2,122,981. Winfrid Hentrich, Erlangen, Helmut Keppler, 
Leverkusen, and. Hermann Holsten, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to 
I. G., Frankfort-am- Main, Germany. 

Method recovering zinc sulfate dihydrate from a neutral zinc sulfate 
solution. No. 2,122,997. Fred. C. Abbott, and Henry W. W. Doennecke 
to Ozark Chemical Co., all of Tulsa, Okla. 

Production hydrogen sulfide. No. 2,123,000. Bernard M. Carter, 
Montclair, N. J., to General Chemical Co., New York City. 

Preparation aminoguanidine by reduction of nitroguanidine with zinc 
dust in presence of water. No. 2,123,032. Jos. A. Wyler, Allentown, 
Pa., to Trojan Powder Co., both of Allentown, Pa. 

Separation nitrosyl chloride from a gas containing the same. No. 2,123,- 
072. Herman A. Beekhuis, Jr., Petersburg, Va., to Solvay Process Co., 
New York City. 

Manufacture alkyl sulfur halides; of the formula R-S-X, wherein R 
is an unsubstituted alkyl group and X is a halogen. No. 2,123,082. 
Walter A. Schulze, Bartlesville, Okla., to Phillips Petroleum Corp., 
corp. of Del. 

Method sterilizing a filter bed containing activated carbon; incorporat- 
ing iodine in an aqueous solution, and passing solution through filter 
bed in contact with the carbon. No. 2,123,092. Abraham Sidney Behr- 
man, Chicago, IIll., to Infilco, Inc., corp. of Del. 

Production magnetizable materials consisting of nickel and iron. No. 
2,123,138. Hans Hiemenz, Hanau-am-Main, Germany. 

Tube or container for use at temperatures of the order of 1000°F. in 
heating fluids under high pressure, composed of alloy made from 
chromium, molybdenum, carbon, and iron. No. 2,123,144. Harold D. 
oer Beaver Falls, Pa., to Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., West May- 
field, Pa. 

Preparation thiocyano-fatty acid esters. No. 2,123,186. Albert K. 
Epstein and Benj. R. Harris, Chicago, IIl. 

Production sulfur. No. 2,123,224. Hans Baehr and Walter Gross, 
Leuna, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 
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Leather 


Preparation iron-tanned leathers; treating unhaired hides with solution 
of a complex iron compound which contains an organic substitution prod- 
uct of ammonia in the complex. No. 2,122,133. Hans Dohse, Heidel- 
berg, and Werner Huehn, Loldteuetes -am- ‘Rhine, Germany, to I. G., 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 


Metals, Alloys, Ores 


Cyclic treatment alunite ores to derive therefrom aluminum oxide. 
No. 2,120,840. Wm. E. McCullough to Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., 
both of Detroit, Mich. 

Production free- -cutting steel containing sulfur and alloy metal. No. 
2,120,894. Johannes Haag, Neunkirchen, Germany. 

Corrosion-resistant alloy iron of good ductility and weldability, which 
is unsubstantially hardenable by heat-treatment, made from chromium, 
nitrogen, carbon, and iron. No. 2,121,001. Wm. Bell Arness to Rustless 
Iron & Steel Corp., both of Balto., Md. 

Corrosion resisting iron containing carbon, nitrogen, phosphorus, cop- 
per, molybdenum, and iron. No. 2,121,055. Earle C. Smith, Cleveland 
Heights, and Geo. T. Motok, Canton, O., to Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, O. 

Production titanium iron alloy. No. 2,121,056. Earle C. Smith. 
Cleveland Heights, and Geo. T. Motok, Massillon, O., to Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, O. 

Production arsenic iron alloy. No. 2,121,057. Earle C. Smith, Cleve- 
land Heights, and Geo. T. Motok, Massillon, O., to Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, 

Non-ferrous welding rod consisting of a coherent aggregate containing 
dendritic comminuted copper. No. 2,121,194. Chas. Hardy, Pelham, 
N. Y., to Linde Air Products Co., corp. of Ohio. 

Alloy for providing a bearing which is capable of preventing excessive 
wearing or scoring of the shaft or other associated parts in absence of a 
lubricating medium containing copper, lead, and nickel. No. 2,121,204. 
Edw. P. Langworthy to Bearium Metals Corp., both of Rochester, N. Y. 

Magnesium rich alloys containing cerium, manganese, calcium, magne- 
sium, and another element. No. 2,121,292. John Leslie Haughton and 
Wm. Eliezer Prytherch, Teddington, Englan d. 

Deoxidation of technically pure zinc. No 2,121,306. Franz Schreiber, 
Cologne-Klettenberg, Germany. 

Non-corrodible alloy articles comprising chromium, nickel, nitrogen, 
and iron, said articles being hardened by cold reduction, giving desired 
strength in combination with retained ductility. No. 2,121, 391. Wm. 
B. Arness, to Rustless Iron and Steel Corp., both of Balto., Mad. 

Treatment zinc; heating same in an atmosphere comprising ammonium 
fluoride vapors and an oxygen-supplying reagent. No. 2,121,412. Walter 
B. Schulte, Madison, Wis., to C. F. Burgess Labs., Chicago, Ill. 

Hard metal composition for tools, dies, hard machine parts, etc., made 
from tungsten carbide, cobalt, tungsten, chromium, and carbon. No. 
2,121,448. Gunther Ritzau, Berlin-Siemensstadt, Germany, to Siemens 
and Halske, Aktiengesellschaft, Siemensstadt, near Berlin, Germany. 

Oxidizing metallic copper to copper oxide by action of air. No. 2,121,- 
602. Richard L. Lloyd, Great Neck, N. Y., and Reed W. Hyde, Sum- 
mit, N. J., Stella Warde Lloyd, executrix of said Richard L. Lloyd, 
deceased, to Dwight & Lloyd Sintering Co., New York City. 

Production cobalt-nickel base alloy. No. 2,121,759. Erwin F. Lowry, 
Forest Hills, Pa., to Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co., corp. of Pa. 

Production cast permanent magnets; alloy consisting of iron oxide, 
aluminum, and nickel. No. 2,121,799. Hugh A. Howell, Berwyn, IIl., 
to Frank Raffles, Chicago, IIl. 

Method sulfating an ore material, using anhydrous sulfuric acid in 
process. No. 2,121,887. Royal L. Sessions, Inglewood, and Donald C. 
Mitchell, Los Angeles, Calif., to Hughes-Mitchell Processes, Inc., Denver, 
Colo. 

Mixture for casting molds suitable for high temperature metals, con- 
sisting of fused magnesium oxide and hydrated calcium oxide. No. 
2,121,969. Alfred W. Laifd, Chicago, Ill., to Western Electric Co., 
New York City. 

Manufacture porous metallic bodies, mixing a powdered metal com- 
pound with another substance and a metal hydroxide. No. 2,122,053. 
Hans Burkhardt, Berlin-Lankwitz, Germany, to Accumulatoren-Fabrik 
Aktiengesellschaft, Berlin, Germany. 

Method recovering compact metallic magnesium from powdered mag- 
nesium. No. 2,122,139. Fritz Hansgirg, Konan, Korea, to American 
Magnesium Metals Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hard metal alloy for tools and other working appliances. No. 2,122,157. 
Paul Schwarzkopf, Reutte, Austria, to American Cutting Alloys, Inc., 
New York City. 

Process for uniting lead or lead alloy surfaces; welding same in 
presence of a sodium acetate flux. No. 2,122,185. Albert A. Smith, Jr., 
Metuchen, N. J., to American Smelting & Refining Co., New York ‘City. 

Production iron from iron ore. No. 2,122,197. Fred. Lindley Duffield, 
London, England. 

Hard alloy comprising a metal of the iron group, chromium, a metal 
from the group of tungsten and molybdenum, and a refractory metal. 
No. 2,122,403. Clarence W. Balke, Highland Park, Fred. L. Hunter, 
Lake Bluff, and Roy A. Haskell, Waukegan, IIl., to Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corp., No. Chicago, IIl. 

Production calcium metal; heating mixture of calcium carbide and 
metallic material containing silicon to temperature capable of liberating 
calcium. No. 2,122,419. Jos. D. Hanawalt to Dow Chemical Co., both 
of Midland, Mich. 

Manufacture metallic calcium; heating calcium silicide in presence of 
iron to temperature capable of ‘liberating calcium. No. 2,122,420. Jos. 
D. Hanawalt and Chas. E. Nelson to Dow Chemical Co., all of Midland, 
Mich. 

Production metallic magnesium; heating together silicon carbide and 
a magnesium oxide-containing material to temperature capable of liber- 
ating magnesium. No. 2,122,435. Chas. E. Nelson and John S. Peake, 
to Dow Chemical Co., all of Midland, Mich. 

Manufacture metallic calcium; heating mixture of calcium carbide and 
calcium silicide to temperature capable of liberating calcium. No. 2,122,- 
446. Louis E. Ward to Dow Chemical Co., both of Midland, Mich. 

Duplex metal article having aluminum base alloy core covered with 
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an aluminum base alloy coating. No. 2,122,535. Jos. A. Nock, Jr., 
Tarentum, Pa., to Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Method froth concentrating ores. No. 2,122,659. Anderson W. Ral- 
ston and Wm. O. Pool to Armour & Co., all of Chicago, Ill, 

Sintered hard metal alloys containing one or more vanadium com- 
pounds. No. 2,123,046. Joseph Hinnuber, Essen-Ruttenscheid, Germany, 
to General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Method plating steel. No. 20,788. Reissue. 
Beaver, Pa., to Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Method bonding ferrous and non-ferrous’ metals. 
Horace E. Deputy, Rochester, Minn. 

Method treating complex ores to recover valuable metals or metal 
compounds. No. 2,123,240. Axel Hammarberg, Lidingo, Sweden. 


John S. Nachtman, 
No. 2,123,181. 


Paper and Pulp 


Apparatus and process for making thin paper stock. No. 2,122,394. 
> 


Carlton H. Allen, Glens Falls, N. 


Petroleum Chemicals 


Solvent fractionation of hydrocarbon mixtures. No. 2,120,810. Geo. 
L. Parkhurst to Standard Oil Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 
Process refining and converting oil. No. 2,121,026. Chauncey B. 


Forward, Urbana, O., to Forward-Process Co., Dover, Del. 

Manufacture high anti- knock motor fuel product containing in excess 
of 50% aromatic hydrocarbons boiling within the gasoline range. No. 
2,121,027. Chauncey B. Forward, Urbana, O., to Forward Process Co., 


Dover, Del. 
Conversion and treatment mineral oils. No. 2,121,046. Arthur E. 
Pew, Jr., Bryn Mawr, Pa., to Houdry Process Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
Lubricating oil for withstanding high bearing pressures; subjecting a 
lubricating oil base to mild oxidation to increase solvency for lead soaps, 


adding a lead soap, then a sulfurizing agent uncombined with the lead 


of the lead soap. No. 2,121,151. Chas. B. Karns, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. of Del. 
Acid treatment of petroleum oils. No. 2,121,167. a U. Frank- 


lin, Sweetwater, Tex., to Gulf Oil Corp., corp. of P 

Treatment hydrocarbon oil, No. 2,121,209. Wm. r. 
N. Y., to Gasoline Products Co., Newark, ee. 3 

Method recovering a hydrocarbon oil from mixture of oil, vapor and 
steam. No. 2,121,218. John H. Erter, White Plains, N. Y., to Alco 
Products, Inc., New York City. 

Polymerization olefin-containing hydrocarbon gases. No. 2,121,258. 
Rudolph C. Osterstrom and Cary R. Wagner to Pure Oil Co., all of 
Chicago, Ill. 

Solvent refining process. No. 2,121,323. 
Y. McCarty, and Howard H. Gross, 
York City. 


Moore, Bayside, 


Robt. E. Manley, Bernard 
Beacon, N. Y., to Texas Co., New 


Solvent extraction of oil. No. 2,121,325. David R. Merrill, Long 
Beach, Calif., to Union Oil Co. of Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Purification petrolatum; filtering same through activated bauxite under 
pressure of at least 30 Ibs. per Me in. in excess of atmospheric. No. 
2,121,518. Ferdinand W. Breth, New York oo and Anthony Kinsel, 
Petrolia, Pa., to L. Sonneborn Sons, corp. of D 

Lubricant containing a mineral lubricating oil mm a halogenated alky- 
lated aromatic ccmpound. No. 2,121,824. Carl F. Prutton, Cleveland 
Heights, O., to Lubri-Zol Development Corp., Cleveland, O. 

Lubricant containing a mineral lubricating oil and a _ halogenated 
alkylated toluene compound. No. 2,121,825. Carl F. Prutton, to Lubri- 
Zol Development Corp., both of Cleveland, O. 

Method increasing oiliness value of lubricating oils and lubricating 
oils prepared by such = No. 2,121,976. Louis A. Mikeska and 
Chas. A. Cohen, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., 
corp. of Del. 

Cracking process. No. 2,121,978. Albert C. pene, Roselle, N. J., 
to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. of Del 

Manufacture a kerosene containing 5 to 50% ‘of a hydrogenated poly- 
merized olefine having a molecular weight of 125 to 225. No. 2,121,998. 
Joshua A. Tilton, Baton Rouge, La., to Standard-I. G. Co. 

Propane dewaxing system. No. 2,122,019. Chester E. Adams, Ham- 
mond, Ind., and Fred W. Scheineman, Chicago, to Standard Oil Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Method refining petroleum oil fractions of the lubricating oil type 
previously treated with sulfuric acid. No. 2,122,059. Donald K. Harger, 
Hermosa Beach, and Harold L. Wolff, Albany, Calif., to Standard Oil 
Co. of Calif., San Francisco, Calif. 

Process of inhibiting degradation of mineral lubricating oils in ex- 
posure to heat; incorporating with oil tetramethyldiaminodiphenylmethane. 
No. 20,784. Reissue. John M. Musselman and Herman P. Lankelma 
to Standard Oil of Ohio, all of Cleveland, O. % 

as. 


Acid treatment of wells. No. 2,122,452. E. Clason, Wichita, 


Kans., to Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co., Duncan, Okla. 
Separation constituents of mineral oils. No. 2,122,457. Eddie M 
Dons, Oswald G. Mauro, and Dwight B. Mapes to Mid-Continent 


Petroleum Corp., all of Tulsa, Okla. 

Method and means for acidizing wells; using a highly viscous blanket- 
ing solution made by mixing a non-jellifying water soluble gum in an 
aqueous salt solution. No. 2,122,483. Paul L. Menaul to Halliburton 
Oil Well Cementing Co., both of Duncan, Okla. 


Apparatus for testing lubricants. No. 2,122,578. Archie J. McMaster, 
Highland Park, and Andrew Christy, Chicago, Ill., to G-M _ Labs., 
Chicago, Il, 

Method vaporizing liquid hydrocarbon fuels heavier than kerosene. 


No. 2,122,684. Chas. to Mark C. Bates, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Method vaporizing a heavy fuel oil. No. 2,122,705. Edgar C. Wel- 
born and Henry J. Smith to Mark C. Bates, all of Chicago, Ill. 
Hydrocarbon oil conversion. No. 2,122,777. Jacque C. Morell to 
Universal Oil Prods. Co., both of Chicago, III. 
Conversion hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,122,784. 
Universal Oil Prods. Co., both of Chicago, Il. 
Dehydrogenation of gaseous paraffin hydrocarbons, to produce olefin 


A. French, Riverside, IIl., 


Kenneth Swartwood to 


hydrocarbons, subjecting same to elevated temperature in presence of 
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magnesium oxide, chromium trioxide, and zinc oxide. No. 2,122,786. 
Hans Tropsch to Universal Oil Prods. Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 3 

Dehydrogenating hydrocarbons in presence of a magnesium oxide 
catalyst containing a chromate. No. 2,122,787. Hans Tropsch to Uni- 
versal Oil Prods. Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 

Dehydrogenation of gaseous paraffin hydrocarbons to produce olefin 
hydrocarbons, subjecting same to action of a catalyst comprising mix- 
ture of aluminum oxide and a chromate and a salt of an acid. No. 2,122,- 
788. Hans Tropsch to Universal Oil Prods. Co., both of Chicago, Til. 

Catalyst suitable for converting paraffins into olefins, being mixture of 
aluminum oxide and lead chromate. No. 2,122,789. Hans Tropsch to 
Universal Oil Prods. Co., both of Chicago, IIl. 

Conversion gaseous paraffin hydrocarbons into their corresponding olefins 
in presence of magnesium oxide. No. 2,122,790. Hans Tropsch to Uni- 
versal Oil Prods. Co., both of Chicago, Il. 

Stabilization sulfur- -containing petroleum oils against color deterioration 
or gum formation, using an aqueous solution of an alkali metal carbonate. 
No. 2,122,795. Basil Hopper, Palos Verdes Estates, Calif., to Union 
Oil Co. of Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Method for vapor phase cracking of oil. No. 2,122,881. Earle W. 
Gard, Palos Verdes Estates, Calif., to Union Oil Co. of Calif., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Treatment liquid hydrocarbon mixtures to produce a splitting of the 
hydrocarbons of said mixtures into lower boiling hydrocarbons. No 
2,122,903. Karl Winkler, Leuna, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort- -am- 
Main, Germany. 

Separating petroleum emulsions. No. 2,122,976. Ivor M. Colbeth, 
East Orange, N. J., to Baker Castor Oil Co., New York City. 

Motor fuel comprising cracked gasoline, tending to deteriorate on stor- 
age, containing an alphanaphthylamine and a polyhydric phenol to retard 
deterioration. No. 2,123,083. LeRoy G. Story, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., to 
Texas Co., New York City. 

Treatment hydrocarbon oil. No. 2,123,194. Malvin R. Mandelbaum, 
New York City, to Gray Processes Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Hydrocarbon oil treatment. No. 2,123,205. Oscar L. Roberts, Drexel 
Hill, Pa., to Atlantic Refining Co., Phila., Pa. 


Pigments, Dry Colors and Fillers 


Weather resistant pigment; adding natural calcium sulfate to an 
aqueous solution of zinc sulfate, and precipitating by addition of a solu- 
ble sulfide. No. 2,122,297. Harold F. Saunders, Chicago, Ill., to 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 


Resins, Plastics, etc. 


Plastic composition having great strength and toughness composed of 
a water-insoluble partial polyvinyl acetal resin combined with a polyethy- 
lene glycol hexoate. No. 2,120,927. Chas. M. Blair, Charleston, and 
Thos. F. Carruthers, So. Charleston, W. Va., to Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., New York City. 

Process for intimately mixing a partial polyvinyl acetal resin with a 
compatible ester plasticizer to form a clear and homogeneous plastic 
composition. No. 2,120,931. Henry L. Cox, So. Charleston, and Jacob 
D. Matlack, Charleston, W. Va., to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
New York Cit 

1 io oot clear and homogeneous plastic compositions free of un- 
colloided particles; first intimately mixing a water-insoluble partial poly- 
vinyl acetal resin with a compatible ester plasticizer. No. 2,120,934. 
Frazier Groff, Lakewood, O., to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
New York City. 

Process shaping a plasticized partial polyvinyl acetal resin composi- 
tion. No. 2,120,935. Frazier Groff, Lakewood, O., to Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp., New York City. 

Production textiles with calendar finish permanent to washing; impreg- 
nating same with an aqueous carbamide resin-forming solution. No. 
2,121,005. Christian Bener, Chur, Switzerland, to Raduner & Co., A.-G., 
Horn, Switzerland. 

Method for rendering textiles resistive against shrinking; impregnating 
same with an aqueous solution containing the components of a resin 
capable of being hardened by heat. No. 2,121,006. Christian Bener, 
Chur, Switzerland, to Raduner & Co., A. G.. Horn, Switzerland. 

Molding composition in dry comminuted form, comprising a carbohy- 
drate-modified urea-aldehyde resin. No. 2,121, 676. Carleton Ellis to 
Ellis-Foster Co., both of Montclair, N. J. 

Production glass-clear synthetic resin. No. 2,121,077. 
to Ellis-Foster Co., both of Montclair, N. J. 

Ship deck mortar-like adhesive plastic. No. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Venetian blind slat made from plastic material comprising resin of the 
thermosetting type incorporated with a filler. No. 2,121,217. Carleton 
Ellis to Ellis- Foster Co., both of Montclair, N. J. 

Synthetic resinous material; reaction product of maleic anhydride with 
a reactive rosin compound. No. 2,121,294. Irvin W. Humphrey to 
Hercules Powder Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture resins from cyclohexene oxide; heating latter with an 
active earth. No. 2,121,695. Rowland Hill, Blackley, Manchester, Eng- 
land, to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., corp. of Great Britain. 

Manufacture synthetic resins; heating in presence of an alkali con- 
densation catalyst a mixture of formaldehyde and a six-membered cyclic 
urea derivative, acidifying reaction mixture, and evaporating water from 
resulting product. No. 2,121,697. Ralph A. Jacobson to du Pont, both 
of Wilmington, Del. 

Plastic composition adapted for use in shoe filler compositions; dis- 
tillation residue of the neutral, water-insoluble fraction obtained from 
the aqueous extract of wood. No. 2,121,745. Ernest D. Sackett, West 
Somerville, Mass., one-half to No. Amer. Holding Corp., Syracuse, Ne Xs, 
and one-half to Parshad Holding Corp., Syracuse, N. 

Manufacture polymeric methyl methacrylate as a light fluffy powder. 


Carleton Ellis 


2,121,087. Jos. Labra, 


No. 2,121,839. Daniel E. Strain to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 
Manufacture phenol, cresol or the like resins. No. 2,121,917. Ignaz 
Kreidl, Vienna, Austria. 


Method molding synthetic resins and like plastic materials. No. 
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2, nen 966. 


Conrad C. Jacobson, Glen Ridge, N. J., 
See & 


to John Robertson 
Brooklyn, = 

‘knee artificial resins. 
Germany, to Herbig: 
Germany. 

Production pigmented phenol-formaldehye condensation products; con- 
densing phenol and aqueous formaldehyde in presence of solid calcium 
hydroxide and calcium carbonate together with lactic acid. No. 2,122,270. 
Geo. H. Wilder, Arlington, N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

mag polyvinyl acetal resin. No. 2,122,277. Bozetech C. Bren, 
Verona, N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

sao Se Ey nitrogen- containing resins; reacting together a vinyl ketone 
and an ammonia type compound in presence of a liquid diluent. No. 
2,122,707. Jos. H. Balthis, Jr., to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production thermoplastic polymerization products from mono-vinyl 
compound. No. 2,122,805. Carl Wulff and Eugen Dorrer, Ludwigs- 
hafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Composite material comprising an infusible thermo-setting resin firmly 
united to a vinyl resin through an intermediate bonding surface. No. 
2,123,155. Frazier Groff, Charleston, W. Va., to Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., New York City. 

Production synthetic resins; comprising alcoholysis of oils of the dry- 
ing or semi-drying type with a polyhydric alcohol in presence of an 
inorganic basic catalytic material, and esterification of resulting prod- 
uct with a polybasic carboxylic acid. No. 2,123,206. Paul Robinson, 
Lansdowne, Pa., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 


No. 2,122,089. Werner Conrad, Cologne, 
Haarhaus Aktiengesellschaft, Cologne-Bickendorf, 


Rubber 


Method plugging porous strata in wells; using rubber latex. No. 
2,121,036. Carroll Irons to Dow Chemical Co., both of Midland, Mich. 

Method increasing age-resisting properties of rubber. Nos. 2,121,618-19. 
Ira Williams, Woodstown, N. J., and Arthur Morrill Neal, Wilmington, 
Del., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Method resolving ammonia-preserved rubber latex into a concentrated 
fraction and a weaker fraction. No. 2,122,232. James B. Crockett, 
Malden, Mass., to Heveatex Corp., Melrose, Mass. 

Manufacture synthetic rubber from polymerizable hydrocarbons. No. 
20,777. Reissue. Wm. S. Calcott, Woodstown, Fred B. Downing, Car- 
neys Point, and Donald H. Powers, Moorestown, N. J., to du Pont, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Method gassing rubber dough; using carbon dioxide in process. No. 
2,122,438. Dudley Roberts, New York City, and Thos. A. Scott and 
Fred. Wm. Peel, Balto., Md., to Rubatex Prods., Inc., corp. of Del. 

Manufacture composite rubber thread, using an adhesive coating in 
process. No. 2,122,728. Thos. Lewis Shepherd, London, England. 


Textile, Rayon 


Manufacture spun goods, fabrics, etc., using threads obtained from 
animal hide material, in final treatment rendering threads waterproof by 
treatment with tanning agents. No. 2,120,851. Oskar Walter Becker 
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and Hans Freudenberg, to Carl Freudenberg G. m. b. H., all of Wein- 
heim, Germany. 

Production improved artificial materials having a basis of organic ester 
of cellulose. No. 2,121,040. Robt. Wighton Moncrieff and Chas. Wm. 
North, Spondon, near Derby, England, to Celanese Corp. of America, 
corp. of Del. 

Manufacture a marked material. No. 2,121,041. Willard L. Morgan, 
Hammond, Ind., to Sylvania Industrial Corp., New York City. 

Reduction lustre of cellulose acetate fabric; passing same through 
aqueous solution of titanium tetrachloride, then through an atmosphere 
ves — and ammonia. No. 2,121,341. Henry Dreyfus, London, Eng- 
an 

Reducing lustre of artificial silk by impregnating same with a double 
salt of a polybasic organic acid with ammonia and titanium, then ther- 
mally decomposing salt with formation of titanium dioxide on material. 
No. 2,121,343. Henry Dreyfus, London, England. 

Production artificial cellulosic material having a dull lustre, containing 
a uniformly distributed delustering agent consisting of finely divided 
acid-free precipitated and dried but uncalcined titanium pigment. No. 
2,121,408. Friedrich Raspe and Hermann Giese, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, 
Germany, to I. G. Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Method and apparatus for strengthening fibers. No. 2,121,802. Dale 
Kleist and John H. Thomas, Newark, O., to Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
corp. of Ohio. 

Process for coloring and waterproofing textiles; treating same in usual 
alkaline dyestuff bath containing also a stable emulsion of colorless, water- 
repellent substances and aluminum formate and another substance added 
for purpose of converting aluminum salt into a complex compound. No. 
2,122,100. Rudolf Kern, Oschatz, Germany, to Chemische Fabrik R. 
Baumheier Kommanditsgesellschaft, Oschatz-Zschollan, Germany. 

Manufacture textiles, ribbons, films, etc., from cellulose derivatives. 
No. 2,122,448. Ernst Berl, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Process treating raw silk for full fashioned hosiery, using oil of 
viscosity of 40 to 300 sec. Saybolt, universal viscosity at 100°F. No. 
2,122,593. Henry A. Stafford, Ridley Park, Pa. 

Production artificial threads containing nitrogen and sulfur, spinning 
viscose into a precipitating bath containing acid and reacting on threads 
with a cyclic ethyleneimine. No. 2,122,801. Walter Maier, Jessnitz in 
Anhalt, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 


Water, Sewage Treatment 


Apparatus for incineration sewage sludge and other waste materials. 
No. 2,121,662. Henry J. Hartley, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., and Dudley 
Baird, Berkeley, Calif., to Nichols Engineering & Research Corp., New 
York City. 

Sewage treatment process. No. 2,122,074. 
Marino, Calif. 

Apparatus for disintegrating large solids contained in sewage. 
2,122,965. Eskil W. Swenson, Cherry Valley, Wis., to Chain Belt oe 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ralph A. Stevenson, San 
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